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DEEPDENE. 


By M. E. Leicester Appts, 


AMERICAN tourists in London too often tire 
themselves and make a pain of a pleasure in their 
anxiety to see everything. The historic scenes of 
the Tower, Monument, Mansion House and Guild 
Hall become jumbled up with Burlington House, 
South Kensington and the National Gallery. Far 
better to vary the sights of the city with a coach 
drive into the country, where rural England in all 
her beauty can be enjoyed and a peep of some 
well-known scene or historic landmark added to 
their pleasure. 

Choosing first of all a day’s run into Surrey, 
we planned to leave Northumberland Avenue for 
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Dorking and Deepdene, returning from Box Hill 
in the evening. Our route lay through South- 


west London, st Greenwich and Sydenham, 


on through charming villages and cherry and 
hop gardens, past ruined abbeys whose memories 
still cling in names bequeathed—the ‘‘ Prang,’’ or 
‘Praying Meadows,”’ and ‘‘ Paternoster Lanes 


of the days of Canterbury Pilgrims, until at 
last we neared Dorking, around which stretches 
one of the grandest natural panoramas of scenery 
in England. 
Just three 
Hill, we stopp 


les from Dorking, close to Leith 
it the village of Wotton, and in 
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the valley below saw the roof of Wotton House, 
the seat of the famed Evelyn family. 

Leaving our coach at Wotton Hatch Inn—a 
favorite resort of the late Mr. Spurgeon, and 
where he wrote his witty ‘‘ John Ploughman ’’— 
we walked up through the beautifully wooded 
park to see the birthplace of John Evelyn, in 
1620 a.p.—a man who, in a most profligate age, 
was esteemed as highly by his contemporaries as 
is his memory by their descendants. 

We know him from his diary ; but he also laid 
the foundation stone of Greenwich Hospital and 
endowed Oxford University with the celebrated 
Arundelian Marbles. The whole district is redo- 
lent with the name of Evelyn, for the author of 
‘*Sylvia’’ practiced what he preached, and the 
richly wooded slopes of Wotton and Dorking are 
his monuments. 

In the churchyard we saw the grave of an 
eccentric benefactor—William Glanville, of the 
eighteenth century. By his will he bequeathed 
the sum of forty shillings, to be paid annually to 
each of five boys of Wotton, under sixteen years 
of age, who would on each 22d of January, the 
anniversary of his death, lay their hands on his 
gravestone and respectively repeat, in a plain, 
audible voice, the Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ 
Creed, the Ten Commandments, and read the fif- 
teenth chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Co- 
rinthians, and write in a legible hand two verses 
of the same chapter. 

It was a simple but sure way of teaching boys 
their religious duty. 

Inside the church we saw, midst those of his 
ancestors, the tomb of John Evelyn, who, like 
the late owner of our American Wotton, shares 
with him in our estimation Southey’s words : 
‘* His life contained nothing but what is imita- 
ble, nothing but what is good.”’ 

Reaching the Red Lion Inn, in the crooked 
High Street of Dorking, we ordered lunch, and 
whilst it was being prepared we strolled up the 
street. 

We soon reached the King’s Head Inn—gen- 
erally believed to be the ‘‘ Marquis of Granby,”’ 
the scene of Tony Weller and the ‘‘ widder’’— 
and whilst inspecting its curious old inner court 
we saw a fine old Dorking hen and chickens with 
their five claws. This distinguishing name of 
‘* Five Claws’’ is given to the rifle corps of the 
town. 

The streets were all ‘‘ up hill and down dale,”’ 
quaint gabled houses and fine new buildings 
standing side by side. 

On our return to the Red Lion our host, jeal- 
ous of our visit to the ‘‘ Marquis of Granby,”’ as- 


sured us that his house used ww be the ‘‘ Cardi- 
nal’s Cap,’’ and the White Horse Inn was the 
‘*Cross House’’; for the Knights of St. John 
owned the Manor of Dorking, which was a famed 
resort in Roman days, and is also fully described 
in ‘‘ Domesday Book.”’ 

But what’s in a name? Our lunch was good, 
and we were better served than were ever the 
Knights Hospitalers of St. John. Armed with 
a special order for admittance we set out without 
delay for Deepdene. 

The Mansion House of Deepdene first came 
into note about 1655 a.p., when the Hon. Charles 
Howard built for himself as a retreat a fine Ita’- 
ian villa, surrounded by grounds most _beauti- 
fully laid out. The naturally fine situation was 
enhanced by winding paths, rustic, seats and 
bridges, turf drives, statuary, fountains, fancy 
cottages and arbors. To this lovely retreat, only 
half a day’s drive from London, came John 
Evelyn, who extols it repeatedly in his diary. 
Aubrey, Jeremiah Markland and other classic 
spirits were also frequent visitors. 

The Norfolk family sold it in 1791, and early 
in the present century it was again sold to 
Thomas Hope, more familiarly known as ‘‘ An- 
astasius’’ Hope, from the title of his popular 
book. 

Mr. Hope’s only daughter married the late 
Duke of Newcastle, and her second son, Lord 
Francis Hope, now owns it; the custom of Bor- 
ough-English, or inheritance of a younger son, 
prevailing in Surrey. 

The house and grounds, always beautiful, 
were greatly improved by Mr. Thomas Hope. 
Possessed of great wealth, and being a devoted 
student of architecture, he studied and wrote on 
ancient and modern customs, ete. At the age of 
eighteen he began to travel, and brought home 
from Egypt, Syria, Greece, Italy and France all 
the treasures and works of art he could buy. 

Deepdene at present contains one of the finest 
private collections in the world of sculpture 
paintings, Etruscan treasures, rare books and 
MSS., and to see these is the happiness of anti- 
quarians, art connoisseurs and men of letters. 
The Saturday to Monday, or ‘‘ Week-end,”’ par- 
ties of noted littérateurs and _ politicians were 
famed, and here Disraeli wrote ‘‘ Coningsby ”’ 
when resting from his political labors. 

Mr. Hope, too, added greatly to the charms of 
the grounds. Trees from all parts of the world 
were brought and planted—a tulip tree with a 
circumference of ten feet at the bole being 
pointed out to us with great pride. To Ameri- 
cans this seemed nothing unusual, but in Eng- 
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land there are few specimens of this magnificent 
tree, and only in a mild climate and sheltered 
situation can it be grown. On the south side of 
the house, too, are magnolias, so rarely seen in 
England, and on the rising ground are superb 
rhododendrons in profusion of rich coloring ; so 
it has been well said: ‘‘On one side is Italy, on 
another the slopes of the Himalayas, and a third 
is England.”’ 

Lord Francis Hope’s house parties came, too, 
from London ; but the fast and furious fun of 
May Yohé (now his wife) and other music-hall 
stars was in a totally different style from the 
cultured tastes of his grandfather’s guests. Soon 
the house and grounds fell into sad neglect, and 
Surrey folks now rejoice that one of the show 
places of England is again beautiful and in 
order. 

The Duchess of Marlborough, often called the 
American duchess, has already spent large sums 
of money on Deepdene, which she holds on lease, 
at a rental of five thousand pounds a year. She 
has introduced the electric light, telephone, ete., 
and renewed the dilapidated gates and fences. 
To the shopkeepers of Dorking she is a most 
generous patron. 

Within the house she has made several changes 
and improvements. The entrance hall is square, 
with a gallery on three sides. Specially notice- 
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able amidst the bronze and marble statuary 
which filled the hall were Flaxman’s ‘‘ Cephalus 
and Aurora’’ and the ‘‘ Belvidere Apollo”’; a 
copy of ‘Venus Coming from the Bath,” by 
Canova; ‘‘The Shepherd and Dog,’’ by Thor- 
waldsen ; ‘‘The Athenian Boy,” by Pisani ; an- 
tique statues of ‘‘Silenus and Bacchus,’”’ ‘‘ Hy- 
geia,’’ **The Gladiator,’ ‘*The Crouching Venus”’ 
and a most lovely Roman mosaic —‘‘ The Capi- 
toline Doves.”’ 

The duchess has removed many of these, dis- 
tributing them suitably in the various reception 
rooms, and has made the hall beautiful and 
homelike with carved furniture, tapestries, palms 
and flowers. 

In the galleries are many priceless pictures 
by Maratti, Jordaens, Rubens, Fra Bartolomeo, 
Titian, Rafaelle, Poussin, Vandevelde, Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, Landseer, and modern artists. 

It is indeed most fortunate for England that 
this charming storehouse of the treasures of na- 
ture and art has been saved from the hammer 
by American money, so gencrously spent on an- 
other’s home by this New York woman. 

All England honors her for it. When we recall 
that only seven years ago the whole conservative 
force of aristocratic England was arrayed against 
her the triumph of her popularity to-day is the 
more complete. Perhaps her most devoted ad- 
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mirer is the present Duke of Marlborough, who 
led her up to the altar on her marriage with Lord 
William Beresford ; and his mother, whom she 
displaced—one of the ‘‘ haughty Hamiltons’’- 

.is an appreciative friend. Of the many romantic 





incidents that cluster around Deepdene none ex- 
ceeds in interest this honeymoon, in her acquired 
English home, of the late Mrs. Hammersley. 
In driving through the pleasure grounds of 
four hundred es we can go on for twelve miles 
thout retracing our steps. 
From the “* Glory ra clump 
f Seotch fir trees on the summit 
f a hill within the grounds—we 
recall Aubrey’s visit in 1692: 
The beauty of the view is so 
ravishing that I can never ex- 
pect any enjoyment beyond it 
but the kingdom of heaven.’’ If not 
quite so enthusiastic as this seventeenth- 
century philosopher, we can admit that 
nowhere else in England is there such 
a peaceful and pastoral scene—hills and 
valleys alternating ; quaint 
church sy®res and ruined 
ibbeys and towers peeping 
from among 
the wooded 
us heights on 
== =) { toward the 
Southdown 
hills and voll- 
ing downs and 
wolds to the 
channel. 
The day be- 
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could spy from Ranmore Common St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and Westminster Abbey, the Crystal 
Palace, the flagstaff and grand stand at Epsom, 
and away against the far horizon the tower of 
Windsor Castle. What an historic panorama ! 
Crossing to Denbie we reviewed the scene of 
the mythical ‘‘ Battle of Dorking,’’ which created 
such a sensation twenty years ago, and now again 
recalled to us by the death of its author—Sir 
George Chesney. 

Not far off we saw Ockley Church, close by the 
Stony Street of the Romans, where a desperate 
and real fight took place between Danes and 
Saxons in the ninth century, until ‘‘its green 
stood ankle deep in blood.”’ 

We were tempted to pay a visit to ‘‘ Camilla 
Lacy,’ the home of Mme. d’Arblay (little 
Fanny Burney), and where she wrote many of 
her charming books; but time was up, and so we 
hurried on to Burford Bridge Inn. On our way 
thither we passed Fern Dell, the home of Charles 
Mackay and his stepdaughter, Marie Corelli; and 
when the inn was reached, whilst we waited in 
the garden for the evening coach back to Lon- 
dion, we in faney peopled its walks with the 
poets and wits, philosophers and politicians, who 
used to climb Box Hill and make it so fashion- 
able a resort sixty years ago. 

Here Nelson spent his last days on English 
soil, prior to sailing for the Nile in search of Na- 
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poleon ; and by one of its latticed windows sat 
John Keats, scarce twenty-one years old, as he 
wrote the latter part of his wonderful poem 
‘¢ Endymion,’” in 1817. 

Box Hill is still a great resort of Londoners, 
but the style of guests has changed. Monster 
picnic parties and bean feasts are held here 
by the employés of Whitely, Marshall & Snell- 
grove, and other firms ; and special trains laden 
with school children pour into the quaint little 
town from the great metropolis. 

For though the children of the slums of 
Whitechapel and Bethnal Green care nothing for 
the historic and romantic scene, the trees and 
grass and wild flowers are theirs; for is not 
‘ Nature, a mother, kind alike to all?’’ 

Returning homeward to the city the lovely 
sunsct was over all; and as we bowled along past 
the country clubs and private lawns, tennis and 
cricket and golf reigned supreme. 

We realized then why these English lads are 
all athletes. The climate and the long twilight 
enable them to practice the various sports dur- 
ing evening hours, when darkness descends on 
our own land. 

When we reached Piccadilly the lamps were still 
unlit in the streets, and the theatre-goers were 
hurrying along ; but we could not join them that 
night. Nature had been supreme all day, and 
we would take up city life on the morrow. 


HORSE INN (ON THE RIGHT), 
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‘“TELL me, how long have we known each 
other ?”’ 

Only the shiny brownness of May Bethune’s 
eyes could be distinctly seen as she buried her 
face in the white and gold sweetness of magnolia 


fuscati and orange blossoms piled high in the old 


basket at the flower stand on the Bourbon Street 
corner. The eyes were full of inquiry as they 
remained fixed on those of her companion. The 
question seemed to disconcert him—or maybe it 

ras the Jook—for his speech was somewhat halt- 
ing as he replied : 

** About—about-—let me see—seven weeks. 
Yes, seven weeks.”’ 

‘Is that all, Mr. Hughes?’’ From her man- 
ner one would have thought that his answer par- 
took of the nature of a revelation. 
more like as many years, 


‘*Tt seems 
I really believe we 
crowd more into life here in the South—I mean 
more of the feeling that keeps the heart alive. 
Though, perhaps, being an Englishman, you can’t 
understand what I mean. There isn’t, you see, 
such a demand made upon our time in fending 
off chills and colds and rough weather, and so 
we are able to devote more energy to our emo- 
Yes, this one,’’ breaking off 
abruptly, and speaking to the crisp-visaged old 
woman whose flowers she had been looking over. 
‘‘Tt’s so fresh—it is fairly saturated with inex- 
haustible perfume. Doesn't it seem to speak 
directly to your heart ?’’ she asked the English- 
man, holding the flowers out to him. ‘‘ Just 
breathe it once.’’ 

Then again to the vender : 

‘** You haven’t a finer bunch, have you ?”’ 

** Mais non, ma’m’selle. Mais’ere ees one of 
giroflé. C'est tres joli que ga !”’ 

‘*No, never mind. This one will do. I must 
have orange blossoms. That’s the right change, 
isn’t it? Bon jour.’” And her purchase com- 
pleted, she passed the bouquet into her friend’s 
keeping, and together they turned away. 

Hughes did not allow the heavy-scented blos- 
soms to get out of the range of his nostrils as he 
and Miss Bethune cut their way through the 
thick, heavy air of those ill-kept streets of the 
French quarter. He was always willing to admit 
the charm of New Orleans, but he found the 
odors abounding there unique rather than su- 
perb. The girl, however, appeared to take an 
hysterical delight in touching with her feet the 


tional organism. 


familiar stones, and her dark eyes danced about 
with rather exaggerated excitement—at least so 
the man beside her thought—as she pointed out 
the features she loved and drawled out her 
smooth-toned c 

7 Now, you 


mments on them. 

ouldn’t believe that that foul- 
looking old shop there and that hideous gate are 
only the outward and visible covering of one of 
the most adorable and rose-filled gar .ens in this 
still more adorable town. And just look at that 
beautiful little entresol! Doesn't it look for all 
the world like 
two tall stories 


bit of insertion between those 
What fun it must have been 
Pierre and his Mathilde to start 
modest housekeeping up there! Pierre couldn’ t 
have been as tall as you, Mr. Hughes, or he must 
have lived in constant dread of running his head 
through the ling whenever he rose from a 
chair. And if he hadn’t been tall Mathilde never 
would have been able to stand him—at least she 
wouldn’t if I had been Mathilde.”’ 

‘*A—oh, then—— —,’’? the Englishman began 
in his slow way. At the very best his speech 
was never rapid; if anything it was more lan- 
guorous than the girl’s; so she found no diffi- 
culty in cutting him off with: ‘Oh, but I never 
would have been Mathilde if I had to live in an 
entresol, and had to reckon how much we would 
have to spend for provender to-day, and whether 
we could afford to go to the opera next week. 
No, no! I had rather be that beggar on the 
corner than Mathilde in such a case. To tell the 
truth, Mr. Hughes, to me the restricted existence 
of a small purse lacks the attractive picturesque- 
ness of the depths of‘poverty.”’ 


> 


for some oldtime 


After this there was a conversational lapse. 
When the tap of their footsteps on the banquette 
grew insupportably loud to the girl she started 
out abruptly: ‘‘I’m off for a long walk this 
morning. I’m sure you don’t want to go all the 
way with me.”’ 

‘** You know better,’ answered the young fel- 
low, rather discourteously. 

‘*But you don’t know where I am going; if 
you did you'd turn back at once and try to take 
me with you.”’ 

Her companion looked puzzled, but said noth- 
ing. The girl seemed surprised at so slight a 
show of curiosity on young Hughes’s part. She 
tried again. 

‘“Not that I would turn back now. But it 
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does seem so sad a chance that made us meet on 
that corner this morning—just as I was buying 
these flowers, too. It makes things rather 
harder. Oh, no—I don’t mean that. And I 
don’t want you to think me rude, but I wish and 
I wish you were—— What perfect nonsense I’m 
talking! I sha’n’t utter another syllable.”’ 

It was all said very simply. 
dered whether 


I Tughes won- 





The girl was quite silent now, while the man 
looked at her wonderingly—lovingly. He was 
endeavoring to discover why he felt so much for 
this, to him, very puzzling type of femininity. 
It was only a few weeks since he had met her. 
lie distinctly remembered that before he had 
«ver exchanged a word with her he had decided 
that no man could possibly call her decidedly 
pretty. In fact, she was decidedly nothing—not 
particularly bright, nor beautiful, nor graceful, 
and yet—well, without even suspecting it, her 
power Over men was irresistible. There’s no 
necessity of explaining wherein that power lay. 
Kvery man knows the kind of woman—has met 
her at least once in his lifetime. Miss Bethune 
was one of those gifted with that peculiar invad- 
ing charm. It had not taken the young English- 
man seven weeks to find that he had reached the 
point where he could not fall out of love with 
the girl without serious injury to himself gen- 
erally. He wanted to tell her so at this very in- 
stant. He wanted her to know that since the 
first week he had been thrown with her the days 
had divided themselves into two groups—those 
when he saw her, those when he did not. But 
what on earth did a poor beggar (who had barely 
enough to keep himself decently covered and 
fed) have to offer a woman like her? What was 
that she said just now about small pocketbooks ? 
He wished she hadn’t said that. It hurt. 

Miss Bethune turned on him suddenly. —, 

‘** Aren’t you ever going to say anything to me? 
What in the world are you thinking about?” 

‘‘About vou,’’ answered Hughes, surprised 
into the truth. ‘I seldom think of anything 
else, you know’ for I love you.’’ Then he 
looked doggedly straight ahead. 

It seemed as if a warm hand passed upward 
over the girl’s cheeks, leaving a rosy track in its 
passing, and with its invisible touch pressed 
close her eyelids. The color died at once, but 
the lids refused to leave the eyes as she laid her 
hand impulsively on that of the young man. 
With the hasty gesture of a child who touches 
fire for the first time she withdrew it, saying: 
‘‘Don’t—ah, please, don’t! I can’t stand it. 
You must hush—vou must.”’ 


It took some minutes of silence to restore calm 
to her face and voice. 

Suddenly she turned to her companion and 
said, with startling irrelevancy : ‘‘ Did you ever 
know a spoiled child ?”’ 

Young Hughes had no time to give answer 
before she went on: ‘‘T?’m going to tell you a 
little about one now—a girl. It’s something 
that I feel I must tell you. I can’t bear the idea 
of But never mind. We can fill the time 
with my story until we get there—you know— 
where I am going. And: you’ll listen carefully 
to what I say, won’t you? and—and under- 
stand? That’s what I want you to do—to under- 
stand.’’ 





Miss Bethune seemed strangely agitated, the 
Englishman thought, as he stammered : ‘‘ Why, 
certainly ; but - 

‘*Oh, don’t speak,’’ the girl interrupted, 
pleadingly, ‘‘or [ll never have time to get 
through with my story about that poor girl. Of 
course she wasn’t really poor, you know. She 
was brought up all her life to feel that existence 
afforded no higher end than that of being well 
put in a material sense. You understand—an 
establishment, carriages, gowns and all that. Of 
course it was all to come from a husband. Pov- 
erty she utterly loathed. As for men, she never 
quite realized that they were anything more than 
animated bank accounts. She had been taught 
that. Don’t think I’m trying to excuse the girl, 
but I want you to see that her bringing up was 
largely at fault for anything she may have done. 
Wifely devotion was hers to sell to whoever of- 
fered the highest amount for it. At last she ar- 
rived at years of discretion—that is to say, she 
had reached a time when she was discreet enough 
to need no promptings as to what constituted 
matrimonial eligibility ina man. She knew her 
life lesson more than tolerably well. To her a 
heart meant only a very useful muscle. . As an 
exponent of loves and hopes it didn’t exist at all 
—for her. 

‘‘The girl wasn’t unattractive, and, like all 
girls gifted with a modicum of brains and passa- 
ble looks, she was told by one man after another 
that he loved her. She liked that—yes, there’s 
no denying that she liked that. She looked these 
over critically, but not one would she have. Not 
because she found she couldn’t love in return— 
that was no reason in her eyes. The sole thing 
that held her back was the belief that some finer 
opportunity was in store—something especially 
choice yet held in reserve. You must know what 
I mean; you saw the same spirit shown this 
morning when I tossed aside all those bunches of 
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flowers and even at the last was not quite satis- 
fied. It’s a spoiled child’s way, you see. 

‘* Estelle Séret was this girl’s dearest friend, 
and the girl envied her, simply because Estelle’s 
home was so luxurious, so appealing to the self- 
indulgence of the girl. One of the first things 
that she remembered was her wishing that she 
had been born to that home. Estelle’s parents 
made much of this girl, and she spent most of 
her time amid the surroundings she coveted. 
The father was an invalid—a paralytic—and he 
seemed to find the greatest comfort in the girl’s 


“AND NOW GO; 


yo 0? 


GO, PLEASE: 
presence. She amused and yet soothed him, was 
the way he explained it. 

‘*In time Estelle married and went far away. 
Then the mother died, and the girl’s heart was 
alive with pity for the poor old cripple left alone 


in his great house with only servants to care for 


him. He was a good old man (not so old either 
—under sixty ; but sickness always suggests age 


to me—doesn’ co you ?), and he was so tender 
of the girl. And every day she would carry him 
flowers from her own garden. But one day as 
she stooped to kiss him good-by before going 
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home he asked her if she ever could make up her 
tind to stay with him forever—never to go 
home any more. He said he knew that a 
wretched wreck like himself had nothing to give 
except in a worldly sense, but he couldn’t bear 
to see her go away even to return the next day. 
Tliose partings seemed so useless. He didn’t 
want her to answer him on the spot; but some 
day, no matter when, if she could only see her 
way clear to marrying him, then she was to bring 
hin a bit of the orange flower instead of her 
usual daily offering, and he would know at once. 
He would be so good to her if she would only 
come to him so; and he saw no reason if she 
didn’t care for anyone else 

‘*But that is exactly where the trouble lay. 
The girl had learned in a little while to care for 
so:ue one else dearly—dearly. She didn’t tell 
Mr. Séret so, however. She meant to think it 
all over first. What her old friend had said 
to her had been a great surprise. Nothing 
could have been further from her thoughts than 
the idea of obtaining by this means all she had 
longed for. 

‘*A week went by. The girl thought a great 
deal in that week and did a vast amount of cal- 
culating. Suppose the man she cared for loved 
her (she didn’t know it then; you understand, 
Herbert?), would his affection compensate for 
the warped existence of petty economies that she 
would lead with him? If she could only be sure 
that the happiness one reads about is happiness 
at all! Then the temptation of fitting herself 
into the setting that seemed made for, her—the 
contentment that would be hers with that good 
old man to pander to her self-indulgence! And 
yet, it would be so sweet to But no matter. 
She fought it out with herself, and she decided. 
She had never had love for her own, and she 
thought it would be so easy to renounce sume- 
thing she had never fully possessed, and she was 
sure—quite sure—she could never exist in the 
narrowness of a restricted home. It was the 
only possible result she could reach with the 
bringing up she had had. It hurt her—yes, 
more than she cares to tell—but she arrived at 
the conclusion that she loved herself rather bet- 
ter than—oh, than anything! Yes, that is her 
only plea; a common one, and not much talked 
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about—the simple plea of selfishness. But this 
is where I stop. My flowers, please.’ 

Their footsteps halted. The young man 
seemed unconscious of his action as he handed 
the flowers mechanically to Miss Bethune, while 
the great iron gate before the two cut the sun- 
shine into fantastic bits and threw the broken 
fragments on their motionless forms. The breath 
of the orange bloom roused the man suddenly to 
slow words. 

‘*Orange blossoms! orange blossoms !’’ he re- 
peated, as if revolving something in his mind. 
‘‘One moment. May I ask—you don’t mind 
my asking ?—have they anything—I mean were 
you 





am I ?—oh, tell me, I beg of you !—are you 
going to give those flowers to that old man? Was 
that your own story? Is that your answer ?”’ 

In the presence of the pain she saw stamped 
on the honest face above her, all the truth in the 
girl’s nature broke forth. 

‘*Why should I deny it? But I can’t give it 
up, I can’t. Even knowing that you care for 
me makes no difference. I can’t weaken now. 
I’ve struggled through all this before. I’ve said 
too much, I know, but don’t increase your folly 
by adding your words to mine. It’s all so useless. 
And just fancy what a small bit of a lifetime 
seven weeks make. I can forget them—I know 
I can. I will—at least ’** Then she added, 
hastily, as she stepped within the big gate that 
had swung wide to admit her: ‘‘ Yes, seven 
weeks—why, that’s no time at all! Soon I'll 
have forgotten that I ever knew you. Shan’t I? 
And now go ; go, please! Can’t you see? Can’t 
you understand? J “ 

The young man started to say something, but 
his words were lost in the clang of iron as the 
heavy old gate fell back into place. 

* * * * ** oe 

All this happened nearly three years ago, but 
often when Mrs. Séret is driving with half-closed 
lids through the sleepy spring air a memory 
comes to her with the fragrance of orange blos- 
soms and magnolia fuscati, blown over to her from 
some corner flower-stand. Then she finds her- 
self wondering if she will ever feel again as she 
did that morning when she walked with her 
lover in the old French city with the breath of 
the orange upon them. 
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By JoHN ADDINGT 


Ix former days the traveler had choice of two 
old hostelries in the chief street of Siena. Here, 
if he was fortunate, he might secure a prophet’s 
chamber, with a view across tiled houseroofs to 
the distant Tuscan champaign—glimpses of rus- 
set field and olive garden framed by jutting city 
walls, which in some measure compensated for 
much discomfort. He now betakes himself to 
the more modern Albergo di Siena, overlooking 
the public promenade La Lizza. Horse-chest- 
nuts and acacias make a pleasant foreground to 
a prospect of considerable extent. The front of 
the house is turned toward Belcaro and _ the 
mountains between Grosseto and Volterra. Side- 
ways its windows command the brown bulk of 
San Domenico, and the Duomo, set like a mar- 
ble coronet upon the forehead of the town. 
When we arrived there one October afternoon 
the sun was setting amid flying clouds and wa- 
tery yellow spaces of pure sky, with a wind blow- 
ing soft and humid from the sea. Long after he 
had sunk below the hills, a fading chord of 
golden and rose-colored tints burned on the city. 
The cathedral bell-tower was glistening with re- 
cent rain, and we could see right through its lan- 
cet windows to, the clear blue heavens beyond. 
Then, as the day descended into evening, the 
autumn trees assumed that wonderful effect of 
luminousness self-evolved, and the red_ brick 
walls that crimson after-glow which Tuscan twi- 
light takes from singular transparency of atmos- 
phere. 

It is hardly possible to define the specific char- 
acter of each Italian city, assigning its proper 
share to natural circumstances, to the temper of 
the population, and to the monuments of art in 
which these elements of nature and of human 
qualities are blended. The fusion is too delicate 
and subile for complete analysis ; and the total 


effect in each particular case may best be com- 
pared to that impressed on us by a strong person- 
ality, making itself felt in the minutest details. 
Climate, situation, ethnological conditions, the 
political vicissitudes of past ages, the bias of the 
people to certain industries and occupations, the 
emergence of distinguished men at critical ep- 
ochs, have all contributed their quota to the 
composition of an individuality which abides 
long after the locality has lost its ancient vigor. 
Since the year 1557, when Gian Giacomo de’ 
Medici laid the country of Siena waste, leveled 
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her luxurious suburbs, and delivered her famine- 
stricken citizens to the tyranny of the Grand 
Duke Cosimo, this town has gone on dreaming 
in suspended decadence. Yet the epithet which 
was given to her in her days of glory, the title 
of ‘‘ Fair Soft Siena,’ still describes the city. 
She claims it by right of the gentle manners, joy- 
ous but sedate, of her inhabitants, by the grace 
of their pure Tuscan speech, and by the unique 
delicacy of her architecture. Those palaces of 
brick, with finely-molded lancet windows, and 
the lovely use of sculptured marbles in _pilas- 
tered colonnades, are fit abodes for the nobles 
who reared them five centuries ago, of whose re- 
iving we read in the pages of 
Dante or of Folgore da San Gemignano. And 
though the necessities of modern life, the decay 
of wealth, the dwindling of old aristocracy, and 
the absorption of what was once an independent 


fined and costly |] 


state in the Italian nation, have obliterated that 
large signorial splendor of the Middle Ages, we 


feel that the modern Sienese are not unworthy of 
their courteous ancestry. 

Superficially, much of the present charm of 
Siena consists in the soft opening valleys, the 
glimpses of long blue hills and fertile country- 
side, framed by irregular brown houses stretch- 
ing along the slopes on which the town is built, 
and losing themselves abruptly in olive fields 
This element of beauty, which 
into immediate relation with the 


and orchards 
brings the city 


country, is indeed not peculiar to Siena. We 
find it in Perugia, in Assisi, in Montepulciano, in 


nearly all the hill towns of Umbria and Tuscany. 
But their landscape is often tragic and austere, 
while this is always suave, City and country 
blend here in delightful amity. Neither yields 
that sense of aloofness which stirs melancholy. 


The most charming district in the immediate 
neighborhood of Siena lies westward, near Bel- 


caro, a villa high up ona hill. It is a region of 
deep lanes and golden-green oak woods, with 
cypresses and stone pines, and little streams in 


all directions 
The country is 


lowing over the brown sandstone. 
like some parts of rural England 
Sussex. Notonly is the sand- 
stone here, as there, broken into deep gullies ; 
but the vegetation is much the same: tufted 
spleenwort, primroses and broom tangle the 
hedges under boughs of hornbeam and sweet- 
chestnut. This is the landscape which the two 
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sixteenth-century novelists of Siena, Fortini and 
Sermini, so lovingly depicted in their tales. Of 
literature absorbing in itself the specific charac- 
ter of a country, and conveying it to the reader 
less by description than by sustained quality of 
style, I know none to surpass Fortini’s sketches. 
The prospect from Belcaro is one of the finest to 
be seen in Tuscany. The villa stands at a con- 
siderable elevation and commands an immense 
extent of hill and dale. Nowhere, except Ma- 
remma-ward, a level plain. The Tuscan Moun- 
tains, from Monte Amiata westward to Volterra, 
round Valdelsa, down to Montepulciano and 
Radicofani, with their innumerable windings 
and intricacies of descending valleys, are dap- 
pled with light and shade from flying storm 
clouds, sunshine here and there cloud shad- 
ows. Girdling the villa stands a grove of ilex 
trees, cut so as to embrace its high-built walls 
with dark, continuous green. In the courtyard 
are lemon trees and pomegranates laden with 
fruit. From a terrace on the roof the whole 
wide view is seen; and here upon a_ parapet, 
from which we leaned one autumn afternoon, 
my friend discovered this ‘‘ graffito’’ : ‘‘ E vidi 
¢ piansi il fato amaro!’’ (I gazed, and gazing, 
wept the bitterness of fate. ) 

The prevailing note of Siena and the Sienese 
seems, as I have said, to be a soft and tranquil 
grace ; yet this people had one of the stormiest 
and maddest of Italian histories. They were 
passionate in love and hate, vehement in their 
popular amusements, almost frantic in their po- 
litical conduct of affairs. The luxury, for which 
Dante blamed them, the levity which De Comines 
noticed in their government, found counterpoise 
in more than usual piety and fervor. St. Bernar- 
dino, the great preacher and peacemaker of the 
Middle Ages ; St. Catherine, the worthiest of all 
women to be canonized; the blessed Colom- 
hini, who founded the order of the Gesuati, or 
Brothers of the Poor in Christ ; the blessed Ber- 
nardo, who founded that of Monte Oliveto, were 
all Sienese. Few cities have given four such 
saints to modern Christendom. The biography 
of one of these may serve as prelude to a visit to 
the Sienese monastery of Oliveto Maggiore. 

The family of Tolomei was among the noblest 
of the Sienese aristocracy. On May 10th, 1272, 
Mino Tolomei and his wife Fulvia, of the Tan- 
credi, had a son whom they christened Giovanni, 
but who, when he entered the religiaus life, as- 
sumed the name of Bernard, in memory of the 
great Abbot of Clairvaux. Of this child Fulvia 
is said to have dreamed, long before his birth, 
that he assumed the form of a white swan, and 
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sang melodiously, and settled in the boughs of 
an olive tree, whence afterward he winged his 
way to heaven amid a flock of swans as dazzling 
white as he. The boy was educated in the Do- 
niinican Cloister at Siena, under the care of his 
uncle, Cristoforo Tolomei. There, and afterward 
in the fraternity of St. Ansano, he felt that im- 
pulse toward a life of piety which, after a short 
but brilliant episode of secular ambition, was 
destined to return with overwhelming force upon 
his nature. THe was a youth of promise, and at 
the age of sixteen he obtained the doctorate in 
philosophy and both laws, civil and canonical. 
The Tolomei upon this occasion adorned their 
palaces and threw them open to the people of 
Siena. The republic hailed with acclamation the 
early honors of a noble, born to be one of their 
chief leaders. Soon after this event Mino ob- 
tained for his son from the emperor the title of 
Cesarian Knight ; and when the diploma arrived 
new festivities proclaimed the fortunate youth to 
his fellow-citizens. Bernardo cased his limbs in 
steel and rode in procession with ladies and 
young nobles through the streets. The cere- 
monies of a knight’s reception in Siena at that 
period were magnificent. From contemporary 
chronicles, and from the sonnets written by Fol- 
gore da San Gemignano for a similar occasion, we 
gather that the whole resources of a wealthy 
family and all their friends were strained to the 
utmost to do honor to the order of chivalry. 
Open house was held for several days. Rich 
presents of jewels, armor, dresses, chargers, were 
freely distributed. Tournaments alternated with 
dances. But the climax of the pageant was the 
novice’s investiture with sword and spurs and 
belt in the cathedral. This, as it appears from a 
record of the year 1326, actually took place in 
the great marble pulpit carved by the Pisani ; 
and the most illustrious knights of his acquaint- 
ance were summoned by the squire to act as 
sponsors for his fealty. 

It is said that young Bernardo Tolomei’s head 
was turned to vanity by these honors showered 
upon him in his earliest manhood. Yet, after 
a short period of aberration, he rejoined his con- 
fraternity and mortified his flesh by discipline 
and strict attendance on the poor. The time had 
come, however, when he should choose a career 
suitable to his high rank. He devoted himself to 
jurisprudence, and began to lecture publicly on 
law. Already at the age of twenty-five his fellew- 
citizens admitted him to the highest political 
offices, and in the legend of his life it is written, 
not without exaggeration doubtless, that he ruled 
the state. There is, however, no reason to sup- 
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pose that he did not play an important part in rapher, he was ai at nothing less than the i 
its government. Though a just and virtuous tyranny of Sie But in that year, when he +t 
statesman, Bernardo now forgot the special serv- was forty, a change, which can only be described 


ice of God, and gave himself with heart and soul as conversion, came over him. He had adver- 
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to mundane interests. At the age of forty, sup-_ tised a publi sputation, in which he proposed 
ported by the wealth, alliances and reputation of before all comers to solve the most arduous prob- 
his semi-princely house, he had hecome one of lems of sX hol ool | a ience, The concourse Was 
the most considerable party leaders in that age great, the assembly brilliant ; but the hero of the 
of faction. If we may trust his monastic biog- day, who had designed it for his glory, was 
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stricken with sudden blindness. In one moment 
he comprehended the internal void he had cre- 
ated for his soul, and the blindness of the body 
was illumination to the spirit. The pride, power 
and splendor of this world seemed to him a 
smoke that passes. God, penitence, eternity ap- 
peared in all the awful clarity of an authentic 
vision. He fell upon his knees and prayed to 
Mary that he might receive his sight again. This 
boon was granted ; but the revelation which had 
come to him in blindness was not withdrawn. 
Meanwhile the hall of disputation was crowded 
with an expectant audience. Bernardo rose from 
his knees, made his entry and ascended the 
chair ; but instead of the scholastic subtleties he 
had designed to treat, he pronounced the old 
text, ‘‘ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” 
Afterward, attended by two noble comrades, 
Patrizio Patrizzi and Ambrogio Piccolomini, he 
went forth into the wilderness; for the human 
soul, at strife with strange experience, betakes 
itself instinctively to solitude. Not only prophets 
of Israel, saints of the Thebaid and founders of 
religions in the mystic East have done so; even 
the Greek Menander recognized, although he 
sneered at, the phenomenon. ‘‘ The desert, they 
say, is the place for discoveries.’? For the medi- 
zeval mind it had peculiar attractions. The wilder- 
ness these comrades chose was Accona, a doleful 
place, hemmed in with earthen precipices, some 
fifteen miles to the south of Siena. Of his vast 
possessions Bernardo retained but this— 


‘The lonesome lodge 
That stood so low in a lonely glen.”’ 


The rest of his substance he abandoned to the 
poor. This was in 1313, the very year of the 
Emperor Henry VII.’s death at Buonconvento, 
which is a little walled town between Siena and 
the Desert of Accona. Whether Bernardo’¢ re- 
tirement was in any way due to the extinction of 
immediate hope for the Ghibelline party by this 
event we do not gather from his legend. That, 
as is natural, refers his action wholly to the 
operation of divine grace. Yet we may remem- 
ber how a more illustrious refugee, the singer of 
the ‘‘ Divine Comedy,’’ betook himself upon the 
same occasion to the lonely convent of Fonte 
Avellana on the Alps of Catria, and meditated 
there the cantos of his ‘‘ Purgatory.’? While 
Bernardo Tolomei was founding the Order of 
Monte Oliveto, Dante penned his letter to the 
cardinals of Italy : ‘‘Quomodo sola sedet civitas 
plena populo: facta est quasi vidua domina 
gentium.’’ 

Bernardo and his friends hollowed with their 
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own hands grottoes in the rock, and strewed their 
stone beds with withered chestnut leaves. For 
St. Scolastica, the sister of St. Benedict, they 
built a little chapel. Their food was wild fruit, 
and their drink the water of the brook. Through 
the day they delved, for it was in their mind to 
turn the wilderness into a land of plenty. By 
night they meditated on eternal truth. The con- 
trast between their rude life and the delicate 
nurture of Sienese nobles, in an age when Siena 
had become a byword for luxury, must have 
been cruel. But it fascinated the medieval im- 
agination, and the three anchorites were speedily 
joined by recruits of a like temper. As yet the 
newborn order had no rules ; for Bernardo, when 
he renounced the world, embraced humility. 
The brethren were bound together only by the 
ties of charity. They lived in common; and 
under their sustained efforts Accona soon became 
a garden. 

The society could not, however, hold together 
without further organization. It began to be ill 
spoken of, inasmuch as vulgar minds can _recog- 
nize no good except in what is formed upon a 
pattern they are familiar with. Then Bernardo 
had a vision. In his sleep he saw a ladder of 
light ascending to the heavens. Above sat Jesus 
with Our Lady in white raiment, and the celestial 
hierarchies around them were attired in white. 
Up the ladder, led by angels, climbed men in 
vesture of dazzling white ; and among these Ber- 
nardo recognized his own companions. Soon 
after this dream he called Ambrogio Piccolomini, 
and bade him get ready for a journey to the pope 
at Avignon. 

John XXII. received the pilgrims graciously, 
and gave them letters to the Bishop of Arezzo, 
commanding him to furnish the new brotherhood 
with one of the rules authorized by Holy Church 
for governance of a monastic order. Guido Tar- 
lati, of the great Pietra-mala house, was Bishop 
and despot of Arezzo at this epoch. A man less 
in harmony with ccenobitical enthusiasm than 
this warrior prelate could scarcely have been 
found. Yet attendance to such matters formed 
part of his business, and the legend even credits 
him with an inspired dream ; for Our Lady ap- 
peared to him, and said: ‘‘I love the valley of 
Accona and its pious solitaries. Give them the 
rule of Benedict. But thou shalt strip them of 
their mourning weeds, and clothe them in white 
raiment, the symbol of my virgin purity. Their 
hermitage shall change its name, and henceforth 
shall be called Mount Olivet, in memory of the 
ascension of my divine Son, the which took place 
upon the Mount of Olives. T take this family 
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beneath my own protection ; and therefore it is 
my will it should be called henceforth the con- 
yregation of St. Mary of Mount Olivet.’’ After 
this the Blessed Virgin took forethought for the 
heraldic designs of her monks, dictating to Guido 
Tarlati the blazon they still bear; it is of three 
hills or, whereof the third and highest is sur- 
mounted with a cross gules, and from the meet- 
ing point of the three hillocks upon either hand 
a branch of olive vert. This was in 1319. In 
1324 John XXII. confirmed the order, and in 
1344 it was further approved by Clement VI. 
Affiliated societies sprang up in several Tuscan 
cities ; and in 1347 Bernardo Tolomei, at that 
time general of the order, held a chapter of its 
several houses. The next year was the year of 
the great plague, or black death. Bernardo bade 
his brethren leave their seclusion and go forth 
on works of mercy among the sick. Some went 
to Florence, some to Siena, others to the smaller 
hill-set towns of Tuscany. All were bidden to 
assemble on the Feast of the Assumption at Siena. 
Ilere the founder addressed his spiritual children 
for the last time. Soon afterward he died him- 
self, at the age of seventy-seven, and the place of 
his grave isnot known. He was beatified by the 
Church for his great virtues. 
os K * *K od 

In the middle of the vast, sad landscape, still 
with a silence that can be almost heard, lies the 
<onvent of Monte Oliveto Maggiore. The de- 
serted state of those innumerable cells, those 
echoing corridors and shadowy cloisters, exercises 
overpowering tyranny over the imagination. 
Siena is so far away, and Montalcino is so faintly 
outlined on its airy parapet, that these cities only 
deepen our sense of desolation. It is a relief to 
mark at no great distance on the hillside a con- 
tadino guiding his oxen, and from a lonely farm 
yon column of ascending smoke. At least the 
world goes on, and life is somewhere resonant with 
song. But here there rests a pall of silence among 
the oak groves and the cypresses and balze. As 
I leaned and mused a melancholy sunset flamed 
up from a rampart of cloud, built like a city of 
the air above the mountains of Volterra—fire is- 
suing from its battlements, and smiting the fret- 
ted roof of heaven above. It was a conflagration 
of celestial rose upon the saddest purples and 
<avernous recesses of intensest azure. 

The great attraction to students of Italian art 
in the convent of Monte Oliveto is a large square 
cloister, covered with wall-paintings by Luca 
Signorelli and Giovannantonio Bazzi, surnamed 
Tl Sodoma. These represent various episodes in 
the life of St. Benedict ; while one picture, in 
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some respects the best of the whole series, is 
devoted to the founder of the Olivetan Order. 
Bernardo Tolomei, dispensing the rule of his in- 
stitution to a consistory of white-robed monks. 
Signorelli, that great master of Cortona, may be 
studied to better advantage elsewhere, especially 
at Orvieto and in his native city. His work in 
this cloister, consisting of eight frescoes, has been 
much spoiled by time and restoration. Yet it 
ean be referred to a good period of his artistic 
activity, the year 1497, and displays much which 
is specially characteristic of his manner. In 
Totila’s barbaric train he painted a crowd of 
fierce, emphatic figures, combining all ages and 
the most varied attitudes, and reproducing with 
singular vividness the Italian soldiers of advent- 
ure of his day. We see before us the long-haired 
followers of Braccio and the Baglioni; their 
handsome, savage faces ; their brawny limbs clad 
in the parti-colored hose and jackets of that pe- 
riod ; feathered caps stuck sideways on their 
heads ; asplendid swagger in their straddling legs. 
Female beauty lay outside the sphere of Signor- 
elli’s sympathy, and in the Monte Oliveto clois- 
ter he was not called upon to paint it. But none 
of the Italian masters felt more keenly, or more 
powerfully represented in their work, the mus- 
cular vigor of young manhood. Two of the re- 
maining frescoes, different from these in motive, 
might be selected as no less characteristic of Sig- 
norelli’s manner. One represents three sturdy 
monks, clad in brown, working with all their 
strength to stir a bowlder, which has been be- 
witched, and needs a miracle to move it from its 
place. The square, powerfully outlined design 
of these figures is beyond all praise for its effect 
of massive solidity. The other shows us the in- 
terior of a fifteenth-century tavern, where two 
monks are regaling thergselves upon the sly. <A 
country girl, with shapely arms and shoulders, 
her upper skirts tucked round the ample waist, 
to which broad, sweeping lines of back and breasts 
descend, is serving wine. The exuberance of 
animal life, the freedom of attittide expressed 
in this, the mainly interesting figure of the com- 
position, show that Signorelli might have been a 
great master of realistic painting. Nor are the 
accessories less effective. A wide-roofed kitchen 
chimney, a page boy leaving the room by a flight 
of steps which leads to the house door, and 
the table at which the truant monks are seated, 
complete a picture of homely Italian life. It 
may still be matched out of many an inn in this 
hill district. 

Called to graver work at Orvieto, where he 
painted his gigantic series of frescoes illustrating 
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the coming of Antichrist, the destruction of the 
world, the resurrection, the last judgment, and 
the final state of souls in paradise and hell, Sig- 
norelli left his work at Monte Oliveto unaccom- 
plished. Seven years later it was taken up by a 
painter of a very different genius. Sodoma was 
a native of Vercelli, and had received his first 
training in the Lombard schools, which owed so 
much to Lionardo da Vinci’s influence. He was 
about thirty years of age when chance brought 
him to Siena. Here he made acquaintance with 
Pandolfo Petrucci, who had recently established 
himself in a species of tyranny over the repub- 
lic. The work he did for this patron and other 
nobles of Siena brought him into notice. Vasari 
observes that his hot Lombard coloring, a some- 
thing florid and attractive in his style, which 
contrasted with the severity of the Tuscan school, 
rendered him no less agreeable as an artist than 
his free manners made him acceptable as a 
house-frienl. Fra Domenico da Leccio, also a 
Lombard, was at that time general of the monks 
of Monte Oliveto. On a visit to this compatriot, 
in 1505, Sodoma received a commission to com- 
plete the cloister ; and during the next two years 
he worked there, producing in all twenty-five 
frescoes. For his pains he seems to have re- 
ceived but little pay—Vasari says, only the ex- 
penses of some color grinders who assisted him ; 
but from the books of the convent it appears that 
two hundred and forty-one ducats, or something 
over sixty pounds of English money, were dis- 
bursed to him. 

Sodoma was so singular a fellow, even in that 
age of piquant personalities, that it may be worth 
while to translate a fragment of Vasari’s gossip 
about him. We must, however, bear in mind 
that, for some unknown reason, the Aretine his- 
torian bore a rancorous grudge against this Lom- 
bard, whose splendid gifts and great achieve- 
ments he did all he could by writing to depreci- 
ate. ‘*He was fond,’’ says Vasari, ‘‘ of keeping 
in his house all sorts of strange animals—badg- 
ers, squirrels, monkeys, cat-a-mountains, dwarf 
donkeys, horses, racers, little Elba ponies, jack- 
daws, bantams, doves of India, and other creat- 
ures of this kind, as many as he could lay his 
hands on. Over and above these beasts he had 
a raven, which had learned so well from him to 
talk that it could imitate its master’s voice, espe- 
cially in answering the door when some one 
knocked, ard this it did so cleverly that people 
took it for Giovannantonio himself, as all the 
folk of Siena knew quite well. In like manner 
his other pets were so much at home with him 
that they never left his house, but played the 
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strangest tricks and maddest pranks imaginable, 
so that his house was like nothing more than a 
Noah’s Ark.’? He was a bold rider, it seems ; 
for with one of his racers, ridden by himself, he 
bore away the prize in that wild horse-race they 
run upon the Piazza at Siena. For the rest, ‘‘he 
attired himself in pompous clothes, wearing 
doublets of brocade, cloaks trimmed with gold 
lace, gorgeous caps, neck chains, and other van- 
ities of a like description, fit for buffoons and 
mountebanks.’’ In one of the frescoes of Monte 
Oliveto, Sodoma painted his own portrait, with 
some of his curious pets around him. He there 
appears as a young man with large and decidedly 
handsome features, a great shock of dark curled 
hair escaping from a yellow cap and flowing 
down over a rich mantle which drapes his shoul- 
ders. If we may trust Vasari, he showed his 
curious humors freely to the monks. ‘‘ Nobody 
could describe the amusement he furnished to 
those good fathers, who christened him Mattaccio 
(the big madman), or the insane tricks he played 
there.”’ 

In spite of Vasari’s malevolence, the portrait 
he has given us of Bazzi has so far nothing un- 
pleasant about it. The man seems to have been 
a madcap artist, combining with his love for his 
profession a taste for fine clothes, and what was 
then, perhaps, rarer in people of his sort, a great 
partiality for living creatures of all kinds. The 
darker shades of Vasari’s..picture have been pur- 
posely omitted from these pages. We only know 
for certain, about Bazzi’s private life, that he was 
married in 1510 to a certain Beatrice, who bore 
him two children, and who was still living with 
him in 1541. The further suggestion that he 
painted at Monte Oliveto subjects: unworthy of a 
religious house is wholly disproved by the fres- 
coes which still exist in a state of very tolerable 
preservation. They represent various episodes in 
the legend of St. Benedict ; all marked by that 
spirit of simple, almost childish piety which is 
a special characteristic of Italian religious his- 
tory. The series forms, in fact, a painted ‘‘no- 
vella’’ of monastic life—its petty jealousies, its 
petty trials, its tribulations and temptations and 
its indescribably petty miracles. Bazzi was well 
fitted for the execution of this task. He hada 
swift and facile brush, considerable versatility in 
the treatment of monotonous subjects, and a 
never-failing sense of humor. His white-cowled 
monks—some of them with the rosy freshness of 
boys, some with the handsome brown faces of 
middle life, others astute and crafty, others again 
wrinkled with old age—have clearly been copied 
from real models. 
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APPROACH TO MONTE OLIVETO MAGGIORE, 


MONTE 


OLIVETO. 


By E. C. VANSITTART. 


For weeks the name of Monte Oliveto Maggiore 
had been on our lips and in our thoughts ; oth- 
ers had enlarged upon its beauties, and we were 
pining to see and judge for ourselves by a sojourn 
under its monastic roof. To many the name 
conveys nothing ; to a few it represents a day’s 
excursion made from Siena, when a three hours’ 
drive through strange scenes landed the tourist 
amid the cypresses and red brick of the sanctu- 
ary ; then a hurried peep at numerous frescoes, 
a scratch luncheon, and off again back to Siena. 


We had applied as students—save the mark !— 
to the Istituto delle Belle Arti at Siena for a 
‘* permesso di soggiorno,’’ which authorized us 
to claim the hospitality of the abbot, Don Gaetano 


de Negro, for a period 
not exceeding twelve 
days, in return for a 
merely nominal charge 
of five francs a head 
per day. 

A convenient date 
having been arranged, 
we started from Rome 
one fine April morn- 
ing, a party of three, a 
vamera and sketching 
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satchel denoting our studious intentions. Though 
in point of distance not far from Rome, one must 
start at 8 A. M., not reaching Monte Oliveto till 
7p. M., for the trains crawl along, halting at every 
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station. We passed Orvieto, perched high on its 
rock, and spent our three hours’ delay at Chiusi 
by driving up to the town and visiting the Etrus- 
can Museum ; for—as is so often the case in Italy 
-—the town which gives its name to the railway 
station is a mile or two distant. On and on the 
train crept, past the Lake of Chiusi, past Monte- 
pulciano, looking like a medieval fortress ; on 
through a richly cultivated country where vines 
hung in festoons from the mulberry trees and 
gray, soft-eyed oxen with beautiful horns pa- 
tiently drew the identical form of plow described 
by Virgil in his ‘‘Georgics.’’ Chestnut woods 
clothed the more distant slopes, and fruit trees 
blossomed amid the young green wheat, where 
women in the flapping Tuscan straw hats, and 
men in white smocks, were at work ; little walled 
towns crowned the hilltops, and there was a 
pleasing look of industry and prosperity very dif- 
ferent to some of the other Italian provinces. 

At Asciano we had to change trains ; and here 
the scene suddenly altered, the country growing 
bleaker and more desolate every mile, till all 
verdure ceased, and we entered a bare, unculti- 
vated region, the Desert of Accona, and finally 
reached S. Giovanni d’ Asso, where we found the 
“arriage which the abbot had sent to convey us 
and our goods over the six miles which still sep- 
arated us from our destination. Fortunately it 
was a lovely evening, and the sunset illuminated 
an uphill desert composed of so-called ‘‘ balze,’’ 
marl cliffs and precipices of a gray-green hue, 
with great rents and fissures deeply furrowed by 
rain channels. Beyond stretched cypresses and 
olives, here and there standing up against the 
sky; in the horizon rose ranges of hills won- 
drously tinted in blue, purple and violet. Now 
and then we passed an isolated but picturesque 
farmhouse, with its open ‘‘ loggia,’’ where sheaves 
of maize were stacked under the eaves. It was 
just the country the old Umbrian masters painted 
in the background of their pictures—rounded 
hills, soft skies, gray tones, fortified ‘‘ paese”’ 
frowning down from far-away heights. More and 
more desolate it grew, till after an hour’s alter- 
nate ascent and descent we drove through the 
village of Chiusure, which occupies a bleak hill- 
top; then, sharply turning a corner, we saw our 
goal—a square ‘‘ campanile,’’ a mass of red-brick 
buildings, a machicolated gateway surrounded 
by verdure and occupying apparently all the 
available space on a spur of land which jutted out 
between two valleys ; a white road, outlined here 
and there by rows of black-green cypresses, crept 
like a reptile in winding folds beneath us, and 
oar driver, proudly pointing to it with his whip, 
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told us a quarter of an hour would carry us to 
the gateway. Driving across a bridge, we passed 
under a square tower. Over the outer arch is a 
majolica group of the Virgin and Child ; over the 
inner, St. Benedict presides in his white robe ; 
and still going downhill we finally found our- 
selves in the grass-grown courtyard of the monas- 
tery. Following our guide, a ‘‘ contadino,’’ we 
passed through cloisters ghostly in the half 
light, stumbled up a wide stone staircase in the 
dark, and down a long passage, where our steps 
echoed loudly in the silence, toward the figure 
of an old priest coming to meet us. The abbot, 
Gaetano de Negro—for it was he—greeted us with 
kindness and courtesy, and after opening various 
doors showed us into a spacious apartment con- 
sisting of a large sitting room, off which on one 
side were a private chapel and a tiny study, on 
the other two bedrooms, with an empty room 
beyond. Everything was of the simplest descrip- 
tion—the brick floors bare, the furniture scant, 
but the walls and lofty vaulted ceilings showed 
traces of beautiful frescoes through their coating 
of whitewash, while the windows opened on to a 
baleony commanding glorious views over the val- 
ley. We felt far from the haunts of men in this 
solitude, where the silence of night was broken 
only by the song of the nightingale or the plain- 
tive cry of a tree frog. Our host attended to our 
wants with fatherly kindness ; and while we had 
our supper in what used to be the novices’ re- 
fectory—a whitewashed room with a charming 
‘‘lunette’’ of the Virgin and Child over the door— 
he sat by talking to us of many things past and 
present, occasionally tapping his snuffbox, while 
Leda and Ali Pasha, his two dogs ; Olivaro and 
Tommasina, the cats ; with Piccinino, a black 
kitten, kept us merry by their antics. We be- 
came very friendly with these fourfooted com- 
panions during our stay, especially with Leda, 
a little brown mongrel with a monkey face, who 
attached herself in particular to one of our party. 
They never failed to assist at our meals, while 
Pisello and Guerrino, two thin, yellow sheep 
dogs, accompanied us on our walks out of doors. 

The huge building, which once held three hun- 
dred monks, is now deserted, save for the abbot 
and two whife-robed brethren, of whom one—Don 
Giuseppe—is elderly, the other young. A lay 
brother, named Lorenzo, acts as sacristan, cook, 
housemaid, and general factotum, assisted by 
Giovanni, a sharp lad, who waited upon us at 
table. Formerly one of the wealthiest religious 
establishments in Italy, Monte Oliveto is now 
government property, and the Abbate de Negro, 
who has spent forty-one years within its walls, is 
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only allowed to remain on sufferance, in the dual 
role of steward to the government and host to 
the visitors, whom he always greets with the ut- 
most courtesy and kindness ; for during the tour- 
ist season parties drive over almost daily from 
Siena to lionize the monastery, and the visitors’ 
book contains many well-known names and valu- 
able autographs, from the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury to Paul Bourget, the French novelist. 
There is something pathetic about the lonely, 
robed figure of the old man ending his days in 
solitude in the beloved home where he has spent 
the greater part of his life. A man of the world, 
and of noble birth (for the De Negros are an old 
Genoese family), he has retained the guileless 
simplicity of those who are ‘‘ unspotted from the 
world’’ ; and for a priest of the Church of Rome 
he is singularly large-minded, for on his asking 
us whether we were Roman Catholics or Protes- 
tants, we replied ‘‘ Protestants,’ his only remark 
was : ‘‘ Ah, well, we are all children of the same 
Father !”’ 

Perhaps his life, spent in that wide solitude, 
among those breezy 
uplands, in the com- 
pany of his faithful 
fourfooted friends, 
has kept his heart 
warm and his mind 
large, as could not 
have been the case 
within city walls or 
in a community 
trammeled by rules 
and dogmas. His 
days are filled with 
attending to the nu- 
merous and vast 
**noderi’’ belonging 
to the monastery— 
now government 
property—these 
farms and lands being 
worked on the ‘‘ mez- 
zeria ’’ system, where- 
by the produce of the 
soil is divided by the 
peasants who work 
and the proprietors 
who own them. 

Monte Oliveto was 
founded early in the 
fourteenth century by 
Giovanni Tolomei, a 
dloctor of law at the 
University of Siena, 
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descended from a noble and. wealthy family of 
that city. Legend would have us believe that 
before his birth his mother dreamed ‘‘that he 
assumed the form of a white swan, and sang 
melodiously, and settled in the boughs of an 


olive tree, whence -afterward he winged his 
way to heaven amid a flock of swans as daz- 
zling white as he.’’ Be that as it may, after 


a youth spent pleasure and luxury Gio- 
vanni became a brilliant lawyer, and distin- 
guished himself by his gift of rhetoric, when, at 
the age of forty, in the zenith of his fame and 
full of ambition, as he was expounding a subtle 
metaphysical question from his chair in the uni- 
versity, he was struck by sudden blindness. His 
sight being afterward restored to him—miracu- 
lously, as he deemed—he abjured the world and, 
leaving Siena with two companions, repaired to 
a farm belonging to his family in the Desert of 
Accona, where, ing renounced his patrimony 
in favor of the ligent, Giovanni—or, rather, 
Bernardo the hermit, as he now styled himself— 
dwelt with his friends. Others joined them, and 
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little by little a community was formed who 
devoted their lives to acts of charity and 
to tilling the arid ground of the desert till 
it blossomed into a garden. As yet the little 
company had no rules laid down for their 
guidance; but one night Bernardo had a 
vision in which he saw a silver ladder con- 
necting earth and heaven, up which his own 
companions, clad in white, were led to the 
throne of Christ. In consequence of this 
vision, Bernardo journeyed to Avignon and 
sought an interview with Pope John XXIL., 
who confirmed the new order as the ‘‘ Oli- 
vetani,’’ or ‘* Congregation of the Blessed 
Virgin of Monte Oliveto,’’ bidding them 
follow the rule of St. Benedict, and assign- 
ing to them a white habit. The Piccolomini 
and other wealthy Sienese families enriched 
the revenues of the new order, a church 
was built on the site of Bernardo’s vision, 
and before his death he saw no less than 
nine different convents of the order estab- 
lished. In 1348, Siena being visited by the 
plague, or black death, Bernardo and his 
followers went to minister to the sufferers, 
and, falling a victim to the disease, he was 
in course of time beatified by Innocent ITI. 


The simple rule and poverty of the first 
Olivetans was soon a thing of the past; the 
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in Italy. The present monastery is an im- 
posing pile, with its towered gateway and 
lofty walls built on the edge of precipices. 
There are great .paved terraces with deep 
wells in the centre, a succession of three clois- 
ters and beautiful open ‘* loggie,’’ with slen- 
der columns, commanding lovely views over 
the neighborhood. Though the establish- 
ment could accommodate three hundred 
members, the resident ‘‘ family ’’ never num- 
bered more than sixty, since guest chambers 
had to be reserved for the ninety-seven ab- 
bots from different convents belonging to 
the order, each being elected for three years 
at a time. They were wont at the end of 
that period to assemble at Monte Oliveto, 
the mother house, for re-election, accom- 
panied by their attendant chaplains and sec- 
retaries. During this period they had their 
meals apart in the huge Refettorio del Magro, 
so called because of their abstaining from 
meat during their residence. The Olivetans 
by no means owned the humble cells we are 
wont to associate with monks ; they belonged 
to noble and wealthy families, and were 
served by lay brethren in their private suites 
of apartments, consisting each of a sitting 
room, study and bedroom. The collection of 
books and manuscripts in the library was 
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most valuable and extensive ; everywhere the 
walls and ceilings were covered with frescoes by 
master hands ; on all sides was painted or sculpt- 
ured the blazon of the order—three mounds, the 
highest surmounted by cross gules, with a branch 
of olive vert projecting on either side. The monas- 
tery was like a small settlement, possessing its 
own fish ponds, brick kiln, vineyards, bakehouse, 
pharmacy, hostelry, barns, granaries, stables, 
outhouses and cellars. The friable nature of the 
soil not allowihg of the erection of boundary 
walls, its limits were marked by a deep ditch, 
extending for miles around, and a drawbridge 
led up to the gatehouse, beyond which no wom- 
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an’s foot was allowed to pass. Here the Olivetans 
lived and flourished for three hundred years; but 
from 1808 to 1815 the monastery was suppressed, 
being taken by the French and turned into a lay 
school. When, in 1815, the monks were allowed 
to return they found the church and library 
rifled, their treasures dispersed, the precious 
frescoes whitewashed and plastered over, the 
loggie built up, innumerable acts of vandalism 
perpetrated, and Monte Oliveto shorn of its 
glory. They, in their turn, now started a school 
for the sons of the Sienese nobility, and led a 
quiet, secluded life within these walls till, in 
1858, Monte Oliveto became government prop- 
erty ; and, sharing 
the fate of all other 
religious bodies, 
the community was 
dispersed and their 
lands confiscated 
by the state. 

One morning the 
abbot appeared 
With an enormous 
bunch of keys, and 
playfully remark- 
ing, ‘‘Ho piu chiave 
che 8. Pietro”? (I 
have more keys 
than St. Peter), 
offered to lead us 
round the building 
—quite a journey 
of exploration, 
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Wi AM hours. We began 
Z by visiting an attic, 
where, hidden in 
great cases, are a 
set of altar fronts, 
the handiwork of a 
monk of the order ; 
marvels of em- 
broidery, elaborate 
patterns in silver 
and gold on bro- 
cade, delicate flow- 
ers of every shade 
worked in silk, rep- 
resenting the oc- 
cupation of a life- 
time. Hanging on 
the wall were two 
ancient tapestries 
portraying saints, 
dating from the 
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fourteenth century. A Jew who saw them lately 
offered five hundred lire apiece for them, but 
was indignantly refused. Most of the old choir 
books have been carried off, and many of them 
are now in the cathedral at Chiusi; but several 
remain piled up in a corner—amongst them one 
treasure, lovingly handled by the ‘‘padre’’—a 
psalter, exquisitely illuminated by Girolamo di 
Milano, an Olivetan, in the fourteenth century. 
The colors are such as are never reproduced 
nowadays ; scrolls and arabesques, <lelicate min- 
iatures, where every detail is perfect in its way. 
In those days men carried out the precept of 
doing all to the glory of God, and, therefore, they 
gave nothing but the best; anything else fell 
short of the standard set up before them, and was 
deemed unworthy of acceptance. As we turne| 
over the musty pages of the missal, yellow with 
age, from which, however, the angel heads and 
saintly faces stood out in untarnished beauty, « 
dim fragrance of prayers uttered in the distant 
past, of noble aspirations and lofty aims patiently 
and carefully painted in, seemed to come down 
to us through the ages. - 

The Refettorio del Magro, which has already 
been mentioned, is now swept and garnished, 
and of the fading fresco of the Lord’s Supper ”’ 
which covered its walls only two figures are visi- 
ble. In contradistinction to this refectory was 
the Refettorio del Grasso, » smaller room, now 
used by the abbot and his two companions as 
their dining room. 


The library is wpstairs—a vast room, divided 
by two rows of pillars, and entered through doors 
literally black with age, carved in intricate pat- 
tern and exquisite design by Giovanni da Ve- 
rona. Though its valuable works have all been 
dispersed, the library is still well stocked with 
books. At the end steps lead up to another 
chamber, whose walls are hung with curious old 
drawings of Monte Oliveto, and a quaint panel 
represents 8. Bernardino da Siena. Here, too, 
stands a ‘‘ tarsi press, once the home of the 
choir books. 

The chapter room is an immense hall ; its stalls, 
adorned with tarsia work, were broken up and 
used as firewood by the French, and the room 
turned into a theatre for ‘‘fantoeei’’ (mario- 
nettes). When the Abbate de Negro first saw it 
the four winds of heaven had free access; strings 
of onions hung from the rafters, and the floor 
was littered with rubbish. Having read in Vasa- 
ri’s ‘‘ Life of Raphael’’ that there was a fine 
fresco by Antonio da Bologna in a room at 
Monte Oliveto answering to the description of 
this one, he set to work to sweep away the cob- 
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webs, and with a sponge carefully softened the 
whitewash on the end wall of the apartment, 
when lo! he was rewarded by an exquisite an- 
gel’s head appearing from under the coating of 
lime. The holes for working the wires which 
pulled the puppets had been driven right 
through the composition and formed unsightly 
marks. Still there it was, the angel face serene 
and sweet. Bit by bit, with infinite patience, he 
laid bare the grand fresco, which covers the whole 
wall, and represents the Virgin in glory, encir- 
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cled by cherub heads, with a crowd of saints in 
ecstasy below. No doubt the imprisoning plas- 
ter hides many another such masterpiece, for 
every inch of wall of ceiling seems to have 
been covered by the brush of great painters. 
Wherever the whitewash has been removed some 
treasure has been brought to light, such as the 
lovely lunette by Bonozzo Gozzoli in the robing 
room, representing the Virgin and Child, with 
St. Bernard and another saint below ; St. Sebas- 
tian, in the pantry off the novices’ refectory ; 
and the beautiful fresco by Sodoma of the 
woman taken in adultery before our Lord, in the 
Sala del Tribunale—the hall where miscreants 
were tried. Every year delegates were sent from 
the ninety-seven houses of the order to testify to 
their condition and report any misdoings to the 
superior. The culprits were then brought to this 
tribunal for judgment. We were shown the 
cells for reclusion. Each had a sliding aperture 
in the door, through which food was pushed in, 
and a loophole enabled the jailer to watch its oc- 
cupant from outside. On the walls of many of 
these prison cells were scrawled verses from the 
penitential psalms, sentences from Thomas & 
Kempis, broken prayers and petitions for for- 
giveness. There were also underground dun- 
geons, known as ‘‘ segreti.’’ These were only used 
for apostates, or for political prisoners sent by 
the government, who, the abbot said, were the 
worst of all. 

Upstairs are endless corridors and passages, 
lined on each side by cells. Different wings were 
devoted to the novices, to students of theology, 
to the boys’ school, ete. Each of these had their 
separate table, staircase and loggia, allowing no 
communication with the other branches of the 
establishment. As we stood at the window of 
what was once a novice’s cell, gazing out on the 
wonderful country below, with the tower of the 
mangia and the campanile of the cathedral of 
Siena standing out against the sky in the far dis- 
tance, the abbot put our thoughts into words by 
observing : ‘‘ Those young souls who dwelt here 
looked on nothing that could be hurtful to their 
mind’’; then, as we turned away and our steps 
echoed loudly through the deserted passages, he 
added, mournfully : ‘‘Stringe il cuore de ve- 
derlo tutto cosi vuoto”’ (It breaks one’s heart to 
see it all empty like this). 

The church and its graceful tower are also built 
of red brick, with terra-cotta ornaments so beauti- 
fully executed by Sienese artists as to give color- 
ing to a legend which attributes them to angel 
fingers. The Gothic portal and wheel window 
are specially striking. Inside it contains nothing 
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410 MONTE 
worthy of note beyond two fine holy-water stoups 
in ‘‘giallo di Siena,’’ and the beautiful carved 
choir stalls in ‘‘tarsia’’ (inlaid wood, yellow on 
a dark ground), which is so effective. The sub- 
jects are varied and curious—such as street 
scenes, musical instruments, a skull, a pot of 
annunciation lilies, an hour glass, a fountain, 
birds, coat-of-arms, animals, ete. The lectern is 
of the same work, with a life-size cat represented 
on one side and a scrol! of music on the other. 
Beneath the stucco, over the stalls, is a wall 
painting of St. Bernard and his two friends in 
the white robes of the order. The young faces 
are sweet, yet strong, and a halo shines round 
each head. 

But the glory of Monte Oliveto lies in the fres- 
coes by Luca Signorelli and Sodoma, which en- 
tirely cover the walls of the principal cloister, now 
glazed in to preserve these precious works of art 
from the ravages of wind and weather. They 
are thirty-seven in number, and portray scenes 
from the life of St. Benedict. Hours must be 
spent there to appreciate them thoroughly. They 
are full of beauty and quaint pathos ; the grave, 
saintly faces look out at us in a strange, lifelike 
semblance. Though three centuries have passed 
since they were first painted, they are in an ex- 
cellent state of preservation. The figures are full 
of movement and life, especially Luca Signorelli’s 
youths in curious parti-colored hose. Into one 
Sodoma has introduced his own portrait, sur- 
rounded by the monkeys, squirrels, dogs and 
strange, outlandish animals which, it is said, 
always accompanied him. The whole of St. 
Benedict’s life is here chronicled, from the day 
when he left his father’s house as a boy to study 
at Rome till as a white-haired old man he pre- 
sides at the head of his community. All the 
miracles legend has ascribed to him are rendered 
with quaint imagery, which brings the far-distant 
past vividly before us. Some of the backgrounds 
are identical with the interiors to be found at the 
present day in lowly hostelries at little towns 
such as Chiusi, Colle or Volterra. Unless we 
have lived among these surroundings ourselves, 
the paintings of old Umbrian and Tuscan mas- 
ters strike us, perhaps, as stiff and unreal.’ Yet 
how familiar are all the details and accessories 
which we find in Umbria at the present day ! 
On the table lie the same coarse white linen 
cloths trimmed with heavy lace ; the same slen- 
der flasks with long necks; the same thin red 
Chianti wine fills the glasses ; the very loaves re- 
tain the selfsame shape. In this corner of the 
world time seems to have stood still, and it re- 
quires no stretch of the imagination to bridge 
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those three centuries. Perhaps the finest of these 
frescoes are those by Signorelli representing To- 
tila and his barbaric train coming to visit the 
saint ; but it is difficult to choose where all are 
of the best. Even the arabesques which fill up 
the intervals between the chief works are worthy 
of careful study—full of delicate touches and 
quaint conceits. 

The doorway at one corner of the quadrangle 
holds us spellbound, for on either hand Sodoma 
has left his mark in painted figures—one repre- 
sents Christ the crossbearer crowned with thorns 
and bowed down beneath the weight of His cross ; 
in the other He is bound to the pillar, the latter 
being almost the replica of the famous ‘‘ Flagel- 
lation’’ in the Belle Arti at Siena, and has been 
well described by Hawthorne in the following 
terms : ‘‘Sodoma, beyond a question, both wept 
and prayed while painting his fresco of Christ 
bound to a pillar. It is inexpressibly touching. 
So weary is the Saviour, and utterly worn out 
with agony, that His lips have fallen apart from 
mere exhaustion. His eyes seem to be set; He 
tries to lean His head against the pillar, but is 
kept from sinking down upon the ground only 
by the cords that bind Him. One of the most 
striking effects produced is the sense of loneli- 
ness. You behold Christ deserted both in heaven 
and earth. That despair is in Him which wrung 
forth the saddest utterance man ever made: 
‘Why hast Thou forsaken Me? Even in this 
extremity, however, He is still divine. The 
great and reverent painter has not suffered the 
Son 6f God to be merely an object of pity, though 
depicting Him in a state so profoundly pitiful. 
He is rescued from it we know not how, by noth- 
ing less than a miracle, by a celestial majesty and 
beauty, and some quality of which these are the 
outward garniture. He is as much and as visibly 
our Redeemer, there bound, there fainting and 
bleeding from the scourge, with the cross in view, 
as if He sat on His throne of glory in the 
heavens. Sodoma, in this matchless picture, has 
done more toward reconciling the incongruity of 
Divine Omnipotence and outraged, suffering hu- 
manity combined in one person than the theo- 
logians ever did.”’ 

To our left as we passed through this doorway, 
on a plain marble stone let into the pavement, 
we read the words: ‘‘ Monachorum sepulchra’”’ ; 
beneath is the vault where the brethren are 
buried ; a fine but dark ‘‘ Pieta,’? by Andrea del 
Sarto, and a very graceful statue of the Virgin 
and Child preside here. The huge convent 
kitchen, with its picturesque corners and dark 
shadows, is charming to an artistic eve, and 
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makes a perfect study in ‘‘ chiaroscuro.’’ So 
much for the interior of the monastery. 

Outside, too, there is much to interest and en- 
gage. Just above the large fishpond, where enor- 
mous green frogs repose on the floating leaves, is 
a hillock reached by steps and crowned by a 
broken column standing on a brick pedestal, on 
which is a marble tablet with the words : ‘‘ Mons 
Sion ’’—Mount Sion, the Hill of Peace—so called 
because here armed men when coming to the 
monastery were bound to deposit their weapons— 
‘‘outof respect to the sanctuary,’’ as the abbot 
put it. Many a warrior and freebooter paused 
to pay their devotions or claim the help of 
the powerful brotherhood. Thus the Emperor 
Charles V., accompanied by 2,500 soldiers and 
attendants, was entertained at Monte Oliveto on 
his return from the African campaign. On an- 
other occasion Pope Pius IT. came, attended by a 
large retinue. 

But perhaps most fascinating of all is the phar- 
macy, in the gatehouse, installed there because 
women were not allowed to pass the threshold. 
Here those monks trained in medicine ministered 
to the sick poor, who came to them from miles 
around. This real Old World conventual phar- 
macy is a poem in itself, a place to dream of. 
It consists of three rooms opening one into an- 
other, lined from floor to ceiling with walnut 
presses, where stand rows and rows of exquisite 
old blue majolica pots and jars, with the blazon 


of the order on a bright yellow ground in the 
centre of each. There are several hundreds of 


these jars, of every size and shape—some large 
enough to hold a_ gallon, 
others the size of dolls’ play- 
things ; also glass phials of 
wondrously artistic forms, fit 
to stock a museum. Gigantic 
retorts and receivers lie on 
the top of the presses, On 
many of the jars we may read 
the names of their previous 
contents: ‘‘farina di lino, 
cinchona, salsaparilla’’; and 
the roots and herbs so much 
used formerly: ‘‘ radiche di 
spargio, radiche di cipresse, 
ginepro,’? and many another 
aromatic shrub. One _ press 
is still marked ‘ veleni”’ 
(poisons). A broad wooden 
counter runs almost the entire 
length of the first room ; 
its drawers have brass han- 
dles, and on it still stand the 
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scales, presided over by the marble statuette of a 
heathen goddess of medicine. Quaint old leather 
settles are ranged between the iron-barred win- 
dows, which look out into a little garden, sweet, 
dewy, fresh and full of birds. Beyond is the ex- 
tensive laboratory,. with its ovens; a spatula 
hangs from the nail where it was left ; mortars 
and pestles occupy a corner, and ona table lies 
a medicinal deer’s horn, whose scrapings were 
used in those days as a remedy for phthisis, still 
bearing the marks of the knife. Dust and cob- 
webs cover everything, and the courtyard of the 
laboratory was tenanted by several swarms of 
wild bees ; but it was easy to conjure up a vision 
of the white-robed brethren dispensing medicines 
to the sick contadini of the countryside. After- 
ward we stepped out into the little garden, which 
makes a perfect picture with its palm tree, well, 
rose bushes, plantation of baby cypresses, beau- 
tiful iron-wrought window and the red brick ma- 
chicolated gateway above. It has a wide terrace 
overlooking the so-called ‘‘ Mule’s Paradise,’’ a 
precipice shelving down a hundred feet or more 
between the balze, from which the dead bodies 
of horses or mules are wont to be. thrown. 
There are several chapels and ecalvaries in the 
grounds ; one is built in front of the grotto in- 
habited by the founder for many years ; the cav- 
ern visible behind the altar is lined with black 
marble, and is 1 occupied by his statue. This 
chapel was erected as a votive thank-offering by 
a monk, belonging to a wealthy family, who mi- 
raculously recovered from the amputation of his 
lee. Inthe niche hehind the altar of another 
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chapel is a beautiful fresco by Pinturicchio in 
excellent condition—an Assumption of the Vir- 
gin, who is represented as surrounded by a 
troupe of lovely cherub heads, with the most fas- 
cinating child angels playing musical instru- 
ments and dancing at her feet ; their movements 
are full of life and grace. Below are seven figures 
of calm, grave saints, forming a strange contrast 
to the playful baby angels above. 

A striking feature prominent from every point 
is the hillock on the opposite side of the ravine, 
it being the rule of all Olivetan communities to 
have an olive- covered, isolated hill near the 
house in memory of the Mount of Olives. They 
selected this as the site, but as on this particular 
mound they found human remains and bones, 
they piously planted it with cypresses for the 
sake of the unknown dead who rest there, and 
the cypress sways where the olive ought to 
crown. 

Our life at Monte Oliveto was a strange expe- 
rience, unlike any other, especially the meals in 
the refectory, at which our host always enter- 
tained us with varied topics of interest. The food, 
though simple, was good of its kind; oil and 
wine are made on the spot, eggs freshly laid by 
the hens in the poultry yard, the garden sup- 
plies the vegetables, and sheep give milk, butter 


and cheese, for cows are unknown here. We 
found it difficult to grow accustomed to the 
strong taste of the sheep’s milk ; but on the other 
hand the oil was unusually good, 
‘*aleatico,’’ a sweet’ red wine with a 
fruity flavor, was excellent. 


the 
delicious 
The large, old-fash- 
ioned tumblers had the blazon of the order—en- 
circled by olive sprays or wreaths of flowers— 
delicately engraved ; and in the evening a four- 
becked brass lamp of classic shape, with snuffers 
and extinguisher depending from chains, gave us 
light. The beds were hard, but comfortable, the 
coarse linen dry and sweet, and everything scru- 
pulously clean, but very dusty, as a daily dust- 
ing was quite a work of supererogation in the 
eyes of Lorenzo, who considered his housemaid’s 


and 


duties handsomely discharged by smoothing up 
the bedclothes, emptying the basins and refill- 


ing the jugs. Probably had our stay been pro- 
longed he would have had a grand clean up, and 
then let things go on again as before. 

One must remain here some days and see the 
place in its varying ‘‘moods and tenses’’ to 
appreciate the singular beauty of the Perugin- 
esque landscape. Perhaps the first sensation is 
one of disappointment ; but the charm grew on 
us hour by hour as we watched the sun shining 
upon a distant hilltop, while all the nearer hills 





rested in blue shadow. Every mo- 
ment the light shifted and changed, 
revealing deep chasms and fissures 
in the balze, those ‘‘ pale, earthy 
slopes.’’ Exquisite cloud shadows 
alternated with translucent flecks 
and gleams of sunlight ; the very air 
seemed luminous. Loneliness and 
solitude are the predominant notes 
of this landscape, and how describe 
it as we saw it on a gray, stormy 
evening, when all light and color had 
vanished? The gray hills appeared 
to touch the gray sky; an infinite 
sadness brooded over all; the tall 
dark stood out black 
against the uniform tint, and the 
olives shivered ghostly white in the wind, which 
began to sweep over the vast expanse of wil- 
derness beyond. It was a picture of absolute, 
intense desolation. The raged furiously 
all night, rattling doors and shutters, and burst- 
ing open windows. The wind round 
the vast building with an eerie sound ; the night- 
ingale’s songs were hushed, and even the tree- 
frog ceased its reedy call, and we heard the rain 
coming down in sheets and driving against the 
window panes. But toward morning the gale 
abated, and we rose to a scene of transformation, 
The sun had burst forth; great masses of soft 
clouds sailed slowly across the blue overhead ; the 


cypress¢ ‘Ss 


gale 


moaned 





ECCE HOMO.—BY SODOMA, 


ASSUMPTION OF THE VIRGIN.—BY PINTURICCHIO, 


parched and thirsty country had drunk in the 
welcome rain after weeks of drought, and the re- 
sult was a glow and warmth of coloring won- 
drous to behold, with infinite gradations of 
green ; for the olives had turned to silver, the 
slender cypress spires were of a velvety texture, 
the stone pines reared their brighter heads down 
in the ravine against the pale young birches ; 
every solitary house and tree stood out on its 
distant hilltop the marvelously ‘‘ clear 
shining’’ that comes after rain. Only the sum- 
mit of Monte Amiato was still veiled in a wreath 
of ethereal mist. The abbot, thinking of his thirsty 
vines, quoted the proverb . 
in April vale un 


with 


‘Una goce di pioggia 
barrile d’ olio ed anche di 
vino’’ (A drop of rain in April is worth a barrel 
of oil and of wine, All nature seemed to 
join in an alleluia of thanksgiving. 
cannot be put 


too). 
These things 

nto words by pen, nor painted by 
brush—the old Bible words: ‘‘The wilderness 
and the solitary place shall be glad for them, and 


the desert shall rejoi¢e and blossom as the rose ; 


it shall blossom abundantly and rejoice even 
with joy and singing”’ 
realized them 


alone express it, and we 
in a way we had never done before. 

Flowers do not grow in the. arid, cretaceous 
soil of the balze, but the copses round the mon- 
astery were blue with periwinkles, the grassy 
slopes carpeted with cyclamen, lithospermum 
and orchis, while down in the ravine honey- 
suckle flourished in such profusion as to per- 
fume the air around, and at every step we 
crushed mint, thyme, rosemary, and other fra- 
grant herbs under our feet. The contadini we met 
along the roads, or the children guarding flocks 
of sheep on the balze—where the herbage must 
be very scant—greeted us with kindly cour- 
tesy and the formula: ‘Buon giorno a lei” 
(Good morning to you)—* Felice sera a lei”? (A 
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happy evening to you), according to the time of 
(lay. They have the gentle manners and soft 
speech peculiar to Umbria, and some of the 
women have remains of great beauty. Birds’ 
songs filled the air, and we heard the ery of the 
cuckoo on every side. Studies lie to the artist’s 
hand all round : a cherry tree covered with snow- 
white blossoms standing out against a belt of 
green-black cypresses; the deep-red mass of 
the convent building with the road leading up to 
it of an equally rich color—owing to its having 
been metaled with brick chips—embowered in 
green-gray olives and black cypresses; the pa- 
dre’s beautiful long-horned oxen dragging the 
plow in the terraces below ; birds flying across 
the ravine and butterflies flitting past as we lay 
on the daisy-covered grass and listened to the 
breeze moaning among the branches of the cy- 
presses overhead, with a far-off sound which ap- 
proached gradually and sounded like waves 
breaking on the seashore, while sheep climbed 
along the apparently inaccessible sides and faces 
of the precipices ; a bell sounding ‘* Ave Maria’’ 
from a little campanile standing out brown 
against a daffodil sunset sky on a hill opposite— 
all these form enchanting subjects for those who 
have ‘eyes to sec and ears to hear.’’ And more 
than that: ‘* Here in these great uplands, where 
all is so immense, the very sky itself seems more 
full of space than elsewhere. It is not the deep 
blue of the South, but so soft and aerial that it 
looks as if it were indeed the very heaven itself— 
only very far away.”’ 

Yonder you peer through the grating of a way- 
side chapel, and see an altar lamp glimmering 
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within, a fresco of a dead Christ or a sad-faced 
Madonna fading on the wall above in the dim 
light, and some withered flowers lying before it ; 
or you tread the grassy paths under the cypresses 
and conjure up a vision of days—not so long ago 
—when the white-robed monks paced those walks 
and peopled the vast courts and cloisters, or trod 
the long corridors where our feet now echo so 
loudly in the stillness ; when busy lay brethren 
worked on the slopes around among the vines 
and olives ; horses clattered into the courtyard, 
and the abbot went out in state to receive royal 
guests ; or on festas the church was filled with 
the white-frocked Olivetans, and the sound of 
music and prayer went up amid clouds of incense. 
Now it is all silence, desertion, decay—grass 
grows thickly in the courts, bolts and bars are 
rusty, birds build their nests in the crannies, liz- 
ards disport themselves in the dismantled clois- 
ters, the wind sighs mournfully through the long 
passages, and the old padre glides through the 
empty building like a phantom, while the bare, 
barren hills rear their heads al] round—truly a 
lesson on the vanity of all human greatness. 

To those who desire to get away from the 
‘‘madding crowd,’’ to rest body and soul ina 
pure, vivifying atmosphere, who—to use the ex- 
pressive French word—have need to retremper 
their being—to such Monte Oliveto will prove 
as a very haven of refuge, full of soothing, quiet- 
ing influence ; and, if they have gone there in 
the right spirit, they will leave its sheltering walls 
feeling braver, nobler, better fitted to take up once 
more the burden and heat of the day, and to face 
the duties of life. 





GROUP OF ATTENDANT SAINTS, IN PINTURICCHIO’S ‘‘ ASSUMPTION,”’ 















THE ROAD 


TO 





VARLEY 


By NORMAN GALE. 





Wuen I was young, and had the skill Not warm ¢ gh my lips to keep 
To take the tune of Cupid’s making, The | f Death from cold caresses 
{nd teach my sweetheart from the hill O weary l, to never sleep 
A pretty trick for dear escaping ; Upon her heart, amid her tresses! 
When by the constant lavender No more h the foam of light 
Or gypsy rose she stayed to parley, Run lipping over seas of barley, 
© cheerly went my feet to her For Death the Harvester by night 
Along the road to Varley. Went down the road to Varley! 
Ah, Mary Vance, when you with me Ah, Mar when you with me 
Were keeping starlit company, Were k x starlit company, 
The mile of bliss, T if sweet 
The laugh and kiss Bet n the wheat 
From Shepperton to Varley! From § ton to Varley! 


AUTUMN EVENING. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN, 


Tue moon looks o’er the silver rim 
Of dappled silver clouds and holy, 

Lighting the haunted fields and dim, 
The river and the churehyard low! 


In a mild glory sails the moon 

Down a broad sea of silver splendor ; 
One star, pink as a rose in June, 

Floats in the glory, faint and tender 


Across the fields and through the gloa 
Earth’s lamps are spangling small and golden, 
Calling me home, calling me home, 
Home where my human heart is | 
I muse on that wide silver road 
Yon where the splendid lamp is shining, 
Pointing to some fine palace of God, 
Golden beyond the day’s declining 


sut the warm lamplight draws my f 

Making the glory dim in distanc« 
Sweet are the lights of home, O sweet 
Drawing my heart with fond persiste 
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ra, oe HE colonel had made his 
gs ona sh 


r Via announcement without 
WX > preamble. His grand- 
daughter’s question was 
scarcely less direct. 

**Gabriel is somewhat 
hard-featured, truly. 
Such as he is, however, 
we must accept him,” 
began her grandfather. 

‘But what has he to do with your estate, 
grandfather? I am the only Castleton—now that 
papa is lost,’”’ asserted Jet, unawed by the frown 
gathering over the dark brows, an omen neither 
friends nor foes of old Cadmus Castleton cared 
to defy. 

‘*Women are not fit for proprietorship. I have 
too large an estate for a woman,”’ he said, delib- 
erately. ‘‘I shall give it to you and Gabriel.”’ 

He stopped short. His keen gaze searched her 
face, but a more uncommunicative face never 
fronted him. 

‘The estate cannot be divided ; therefore the 
heirs must be united. You and Gabriel are the 
heirs. I brought you here to marry Gabriel and 
keep the estate together.”’ 

The magnificent eyes opened with shocked sur- 
prise. His meaning was clear at last. 

‘Tf you did that, grandfather, you reckoned 
without your host,’? burst out Jet, passionately. 
‘*T am not a chattel or a bale of goods or a pack 
horse to carry your estate to Gabriel as 

‘*You are only a girl,’’ interposed the other, 
in acrid irony—*‘ a female to be disposed of in 
the best possible manner, because she is a Castle- 
ton. You will marry Gabriel.”’ 

The girl laughed, half in amusement, half in 
scorn. 
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**Gabriel is not a Castleton; besides, I am 
promised to another man.’’ And the unafraid 
tone proved that here at least breathed one of the 
resolute old colonel’s blood. 

The expression creeping over the old man’s 
countenance would have stricken with terror the 
heart of any save the dainty creature lying back 


against the brown leather cushion. 

**T am promised to Barry Wyndham.” 

The flash of those stern eyes was bladelike. 

“Do I understand you to say that you are 
under promise of marriage to Barry Wyndham ?”’ 
he inquired, in an almost persuasively mild 
voice, 

**Yes, grandfather.”’ 


‘Geraldine, did you ever hear that my word 
was lightly given?’ he inquired, in a still more 
suave tone. 

‘On the contrary, I have heard that your 
word was as good as another man’s bond. Barry 
told me that,’’ she assehted. 


“‘Then,’’ he said, slowly, ‘let me assure you 
that every word your Aunt Gwynne uttered of 
Barry Wyndham was absolutely true. If he has 
obtained any such promise he hasvleluded you— 


Barry Wyndham was married last spring. In 
Barry Wyndham will bring 
his wife here to fling the jest back in your teeth 
and scoff at your credulity.” 

The face before him paled swiftly. She gasped 


one fortnight 1 


like one smitten by asudden blow. The cold 
judgment of seventy years cast its gray shadow 
J « 5 A 


over her. Not doubt weakened the force of 
conviction. Whatever else might be scored 
against the old colonel, of the sin of falsehood he 
was singularly fre 

‘¢ Grandfather, there is some terrible mistake. 
Barrv has gone to the silver regions out in the 
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Territories ; and, grandfather, let me tell you 
once for all—I will hold to Barry through all 
his poverty.” 

The colonel smiled grimly. 

‘‘He is not by any means troubled with pov- 
erty,’ he said, pleasantly. ‘*‘His wife is an 
heiress. ”’ 

Jet drew a long breath ; her lips parted ; her 
cheeks flamed into a hot color; she reared her 
head loftily. A something ferocious and tigerish 
like an animal at bay came into her beautiful, 
gleaming face. 

‘There can be no mistake. Unfortunately for 
you there is no possibility of error. It is simply 
true. Barry Wyndham left this neighborhood 
on——” 

‘¢The 1st of March,” she broke in, quickly. 

‘© True, and he was married to Mathilde on the 
15th of April.” 

‘‘Tt cannot—cannot be true,” the girl whis- 
pered, faintly. 

‘Tt is true,’ briefly answered the colonel. 
‘“‘Have you had message or letter from him 
since ?”’ 

‘No; I never received a letter in my life. 
There was no way. We have no mails on the 
mountain,’”? she explained, slowly. ‘‘Grand- 
father, will he bring his—wife here—here?’”’ Jet 
suddenly asked, in a tone of dismay and horror. 

‘¢He will bring her to Wyndham Court,’’ was 
the concise answer. 

The girl crossed the rug and threw herself 
down beside him. 

‘*Wait,’’ she said, in a low, wistful whisper. 
‘‘Ts this beautiful Mathilde fair or dark?” 

‘Dark and voluptuous-looking,’’ was the de- 
liberate reply—‘‘a miracle of brunette loveli- 
ness, like all those southern beauties.”’ 

‘<Ts she a simple fool like me, or has she lived 
in the world ?”’ persisted Jet, a strange bitterness 
in the pathetic inquiry. 

*¢ A perfect woman of the world—a magnificent 
creature.”’ 

The pathos seemed to burn out of her fevered 
face, leaving the glitter of a ferocious light. Oddly 
enough the resemblance to Cadmus Castleton at 
that moment grew strangely vivid. , 

‘¢Grandfather,’’ she whispered, ‘‘I am a Cas- 
tleton—your granddaughter—and you are the 
hardest of all the Castletons.”’ 

‘*So I am,” he interpolated, as much pleased 
as if she had paid him a delicate compliment. 

“¢-You would punish his perfidy.’’ She stamped 
her foot angrily. 

‘‘Send a bullet through him before sunrise, 
but for you,’’ was the response. 
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** Yes—yes, but for me; they would all know 
it then.’’ The whisper had become almost sharp 
in its accents. 

Her eyes glowed like coals of fire, but she 
smiled. The smile was neither pleasant nor 
kindly. 

‘Grandfather, what can I do to make him 
suffer as I suffer now? Grandfather, I believe 
you. Tell me what to do. I have been such a 
trusting fool, so ignorant and credulous ; but I 
will never be again. What can I do?” 

**You have more sense than most girls, Jet,’’ 
complimented her grandfather. ‘‘ Therefore you 
can see that by an immediate marriage with Ga- 
briel you return the mortification upon ‘Barry 
Wyndham. No two men could dislike each other 
more heartily. You remove the sting of his 
scoff by proving yourself quite as much in jest 
as himself.’’ 

Jet stood beside the colonel’s chair. , Her in- 
tensely brilliant eyes glittered uncannily. 

“Tt don’t signify, grandfather,’ she said, 
with a mocking laugh, breaking off in a sob. 
**Oh, grandfather, he has broken my heart! I 
believed in him and loved him. Oh, I told him 
that I did! He knew it, and he has deceived 
me !”’ 

Cadmus Castleton sighed. He stretched out 
his hand and touched her golden head compas- 
sionately. 

** Ah, my little girl, the Castletons each make 
a grand blunder somewhere in their lives—a hor- 
rible mistake. I made one; your father made 
one. If this is yours, thank heaven that it can 
have a remedy . 

**A remedy !’’ she moaned. ‘‘ He has broken 
my heart—broken it—broken it! Oh, Barry! 
Barry !”’ 

‘Jet, it is in your hands now. It will slay 
Barry Wyndham to find you an heiress and the 
wife of Gabriel. You are not the kind of woman 
to whom men can be indifferent——’’ 

The swift light leaping into her eyes arrested 
him. She moved away a step. The two Castle- 
tons gazed at each other an instant. She lifted 
her slender hand in a gesture as imperious as 
any the dominant old colonel had ever made. 

‘Grandfather, this is not my mistake—mine 
is yet to come——” 

‘Whose mistake is it, then?’ he interrupted, 
almost roughly. ‘*Not mine! I could never 
make two. No; repair your blunder, Jet. Give 





me your decision.”’ 

‘*Tt is a matter of business,’’ she said, with an 
icy calmness. ‘‘ Half of George Castleton’s prop- 
erty and George Castleton’s daughter thrown in 
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to Gabriel Gwynne to enable him to spend it all. 
Yes, yes, it is a bargain—I repair somebody’ s 
mistake, grandfather.’’ 

She looked at him defiantly, tossed back her 
head fiercely, then turned short away and rushed 
out. 

‘It?s just as well,’’ commented Cadmus Cas- 
tleton ; ‘‘my plan could never be changed.’’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
POOR LITTLE JET. 

‘* WILL you go down to breakfast, miss? It’s 
no kind of use to say you will, because you just 
won't. Ill bring it here. 
morning.’’ 


You are wrong this 


Kizzie set her arms akimbo and surveyed her 
young mistress in keen disapprobation. She was 
several years older than Jet, and asked no war- 
ranty for the wholesome plainness with which 
she expressed her opinion. 

‘*'Yes, you are all wrong, and it’s long of Mr. 
Barry. Everybody is talkin’ of him and his bride 
as is comin’ next week. Oh, miss, it’s too hard !’’ 
And Kizzie threw her tidy apron over her head 
and burst into tears. 

** Kizzie, he is false—false ! Barry has deceived 
me. Kizzie, did you tell them? Oh, Kizzie, you 
did not breathe it, did you?” 

The rage and agony seething for mastery in the 
girl’s heart and the galling sense of perfidy and 
scorn from the man she trusted tortured her. 
Nevertheless, through it all she only sought to 
hide her pain. Credulous little Jet never doubted 
what everybody else believed. The strange ne- 
cessity for Barney Wyndham’s refuge under the 
penumbra of Barry’s identity precluded the 
possibility of distinguishing the brothers. The 
reckless pranks Barney Wyndham perpetrated, 
despite every warning, virtually sealed the lips 
of his more sober brother and wiser father. The 
amazing resemblance, delusive and perplexing 
as it was, had served to conceal his rash, adven- 
turous defiance of a spiteful enemy. His reputa- 
tion, abraded and scarred as it might be, bore no 
more of evil than his family records laid to the 
charge of other Wyndhams. He was reckless 
and handsome, like the old squire, but unlike the 
old squire madcap Barney sheltered some of his 
misdeeds under the mantle of Barry’s discretion. 
For five years John Erskine had never ceased his 
pursuit of Barney; for five years no hint or 
word of Barney had fallen from his family. They 
strove to shield him by reticence, and people had 
come to believe in the apparent oblivion. The 


kindness of brotherly care seemed about to recoil 
upon guiltless Barry and innocent Jet. 

‘*No, no, Miss Jet,’’ retorted Kizzie; ‘‘ not I, 
and I'll never tell of it. What business is it of 
theirs if your sweetheart has lied? You are pretty 
as any of them, and you must find another and 
laugh in his face,’’ and Kizzie snapped her fin- 
‘* Don’t wear the willow, 
child. You'll never find another beautiful man 
like Mr. Barry ; but it don’t matter.’’ 

‘*No; it don’t matter,’ echoed Jet, passion- 
ately. ‘‘ But how could he—oh, how could he? 
Kizzie, are you sure that it is true?” 


ger contemptuously. 


She held her breath, and seemed to hang upon 
the answer as if life itself was involved. 

‘*True as the gospel, miss. He is coming next 
week,’”’ replied the woman, angrily. ‘‘ And, miss, 
you shall not wear the willow. Ill bring your 
breakfast up here as soon as you are dressed. 
Grand ladies don’t always go down to breakfast, 
’ enjoined Kizzie. 
Even Barry jested 
The little rustic was not 
even spirited foo I believed him—yes, I 
did trust every word; and it was all mockery, 
while he loved Mathilde.’’ 

Jet locked her slender hands together and 
groaned. 


and you are a grand lady now,’ 


‘*T am nothing 
with my verdan 


Kizzie. 


In her morbid fear of her own credulous ig- 
more ready to credit Barry’s 
She had believed his love; she ac- 
cepted in the same simplicity what in truth de- 
ceived more astute heads. 

it can I do?” 

The question was reiterated like a chorus from 
the poor little suffering heart. Stung and hu- 
miliated, the girl turned in her distress to Kizzie. 
She might be ignorant, but she was honest. 

‘* Well, Miss Jet,’’ replied the maid, brushing 
out the shining golden hair, ‘‘I don’t know 
much, but I know more than you about folks ; 
and ’'m main sure that if you just laugh in his 
face, and if you could be a bit, nice to your 
cousin, Mr. Gwynne—they says in the house- 

un’t a-bear Mr. Barry, nor 
ury him—why, mebbe you 
Just try. 
wear the willow—they don’t 
care no more for one man than for another.’’ 

** Don’t they 
plicity. *T an 
for one man and 


norance she was t] 
defection. 


‘Oh, Kizzie, 


keeper’s room as 
no more can M B 
could pay him 


Grand ladies n 


in his own coin. 


isked Jet, with touching sim- 
fraid I can’t be grand—I care 
o other. What could I know 
of bad, faithless men in our homely little cot- 
tage? Ah me, how Barry must have jeered at 
such a simple creature |’? added Jet, a bitter pain 
drifting into her eyes. 
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‘‘Oh, my precious baby, don’t take it to heart 
like that! Don’t let him see as you was heart- 
broke—it ain’t grand. Mr. Gwynne is a homely 
faced man alongside of Mr. Barry ; but, honey, 
be nice to him—it’ll help,’’ counseled Kizzie, 
with some understanding of the lex talionis—al- 
ways the same, whether applied to prince or 
pauper. ‘I'll bring your breakfast now, miss, 
and you must eat. You'll have to learn, child, 
as not to put no trust in men.”’ 

Jet’s soft, tearful eyes wandered to Kizzie’s 
honest face. 

“‘T will do what grandfather says, Kizzic. I 
know nothing—how can I? Poor simpleton! 
But, oh, I wish I had died yesterday 1’ 

Kizzie slammed the door behind her angrily. 

**T could kill him !’”’ she muttered, fiercely, as 
she tramped along the passage. ‘*The lies he 
told, just for his own fun, and all of us a-believ- 
in’ of him! I wish I could strangle him this 
minute |” 

She uttered the vindictive wish as Gabriel 
emerged from the breakfast room. 

*‘Where is Jet?’ he asked, bluntly. 

‘Lud, sir, whomsoever do you mean? None 
of these mulatto girls have any such name, have 
they?” pertly demanded Kizzie. 

Gabriel laughed loudly and gave her an ad- 
miring survey. 

“You're a fine, handsome girl—ten times 
better-looking than your mistress. Where is my 
cousin ?”’ he said, familiarly. 

‘How was I to know you meant your cousin, 
sir, when you never said it?” retorted the maid, 
instinctively, taking the soundings of the man at 
once. ‘You'll have to say Cousin Jet to me, 
cause I am that stupid I'll never know who you 
are talkin’ about. Besides, it’s manners. She’s 
not comin’ to breakfast this mornin’,’’ added the 
woman, with a glow of pride in her face; “and 
her last order was for me not to stay.”” And with 
a scornful toss of her head the self-possessed 
maid hurried on to the pantry. 

‘¢He’s no born gentleman no more’n I’m a 
born lady,”’ she asserted. 

“Who, ma’am ?”’ demanded Solomon, the dig- 
nified butler, who fancied himself no less wise 
than his illustrious namesake. 

“That Mr. Gwynne,”’ was the bold response, 

The smooth, sleek, mulatto face assumed a 
mysterious meaning. 

“You're mighty right, Miss Kizzie ; an’, mark 
me, they’ve got sommut between ’em as master 
don’t suspicion.”’ 

“‘Tud! what can it be, Solomon? He ain’t 
done no murder nor wickedness, has he?” de- 
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manded Kizzie, taking up her tray, but keenly 
alive to any bit of gossip falling in her way. 

‘*Mebbe he has an’ mebbe he hasn’t. Jest 
you remember what Solomon says: These here 
Gwynnes has got a ketch on master some way, 
an’ they’re powerful feard of his findin’ it out— 
there now. Oh, I was to tell you as master 
wants to see Miss Jet in his study some time this 
afternoon.”’ 

Kizzie departed with the breakfast tray. She 
found the door of one of the rooms partly open. 
Lively, flippant tones within informed her that 
Mrs. Gwynne was preparing for an early visit to 
the colonel’s granddaughter. 

** Dear! dear !’’ she was saying, ‘‘I can’t find 
a rag to put on. I have been trying to dress 
these two hours, but I Is that you, Kizzie?”’ 
and Mrs. Gwynne’s yellow face looked out into 
the passage. ‘‘I’m coming to see Jet after a bit; 
am I fit to go down?” 

‘Lud! no, ma’am; you’ve only got one 
stocking on,’’ exclaimed the maid, with a critical 
survey of the wonderful toilet. 

‘The other is missing ; I couldn’t find it yes- 
terday, nor the day before. It won’t show,"’ 
explained Mrs. Gwynne. 

** Your shoes is down at the heel, ma’am,’’ 
called Kizzie, as the lady darted toward the 
steps. 





*“Who’s going to see my shoes? I’ve got 
heaps of nice ones, but these are easylike,’’ re- 
torted Mrs. Gwynne. 

‘Wait, ma’am ; lud, ma’am, your head ain’t 
touched with a comb, and your nightgown is 
coming through between your body and skirt,”’ 
persisted Kizziec. 

‘*That don’t show. I won’t turn my back to 
the colonel. Bless you, men don’t notice your 
clothes if you talk them blind. T’ll go and see 
Jet now ;”’ and suddenly changing her plan of 
action Mrs. Gwynne ran into Jet’s chamber un- 
announced, 

The girl sat before the fire listlessly. The slip- 
pered feet rested on the brazen fender carelessly. 
The long, fringing lashes were a strange contrast 
to the alabaster whiteness of her complexion. 
She was a beautiful picture, even in the weil- 
worn plaid dress. 

‘*My precious, blessed child !’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Gwynne, emphasizing every word with a loud 
kiss. ‘‘I came here first. Dear me, I’ve quite 
lost my head this morning. What with the dear 
colonel’s talk last night and the—the—oh, dear, 
I’m always saying something wrong—the chance 
of your being my daughter—there now; it’s 
out.”’ 
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“MY GABRIEL IS TO MARRY COLONEL CASTLETON’S GRANDDAUGHTER.” 


Jet glanced up with a smile so full of derisive 
scorn that Mrs. Gwynne had recourse to her vin- 
aigrette. 

‘“Who said I was to be your daughter ?”’ she 
asked ; adding, with a plaintive echo in the tone : 
‘Tt seems I am nobody’s daughter, or grand- 
daughter either ; only a pack horse, to be loaded 
with spoils for somebody.”’ 

‘“Well, well, vour grandfather has so much 
pride he could not endure to have that naughty 


affair with that very naughty young fellow ban- 
died among his friends. Dear, dear, what have 


I said ?”’ 


The girl’s magnificent eyes glowed upon her 
fiercely. 

‘What affair are you talking about ?”’ 

But the convulsive gesture of the little hands 
betrayed how well aimed the shaft had been. 

‘Oh, I won’t say another word !’’ exclaimed 
her tormentor, sniffing vigorously at the gaudy 
































































































































































































































































































flacon. ‘I could bite my tongue off for being so 
foolish. We never dreamed you would take him 
in earnest 

Jet sprang to her feet with a sharp cry. 

“Do you think I care for anybody or ever did 
care ?’’ she exclaimed. 

**You innocent love !’’ gushed Mrs. Gwynne. 
““We were all dying of laughter. You see my 
Gabriel foolishly said he would try to win you, 
and Barry laid a wager to make you in love with 
him. That was it. I’m so glad you don’t care.” 
And Mrs. Gwynne turned over a book of prints 
that she might not see what she told Gabriel 
afterward was ‘‘ rage and grief.”’ 

**You’ll not have any trouble with her, Ga- 
briel,’? the mother assured the son an hour 
later. 

To Jet, struggling in the throes of an agony 
greater than which no human heart ever knew, 
Mrs. Gwynne said: ‘‘It was wicked of him, and 
to boast of it, too.”’ 

The flexile lips trembled. Their scorn and 
mockery had for the nonce vanished. 

“*T am so ignorant of the world, with no friends 
anywhere,’’ was the piteous apology. 

‘6 Ah, yes,’’ the wily answer galled in every 
syllable ; ‘you must be very, very unsophisti- 
cated. You will learn ; and then he was so hand- 
some.”’ 

‘“‘T never loved him! It was hatred !’’ cried 
out Jet. 

‘‘That’s neither here nor there,’’ interrupted 
Kizzie, taking Jet under her protecting wing. 
‘Folks must eat, ma’am; and as for Miss Jet 
bein’ in love with Mr. Barry, it ain’t so.’’ 

The colonel’s sister-in-law laughed in savage 
derision as she turned upon Kizzie aggressively. 
The maid faced her fearlessly. She might goad 
and torture the mistress, but the maid was ready 
to fling back taunt for taunt. F 

‘Then pray how did the report spread every- 
where? She don’t deny it-—she can’t.”’ 

‘“‘No, ma’am ; she’s goin’ to eat her breakfast 
before it gets stone cold. She’s been used to 
havin’ things ladyfied and aristocracy-like, and 
there’s some folks as hasn’t. So she can’t take 
no cold vittels, an’ like as not you kin oh 

The colonel’s sister-in-law glanced at Kizzie 
helplessly. Something in the lowbred innuen- 
does cowed her. She seemed afraid to hazard 
the plain speech of this woman. Kizzie held an 
inapproachable position. 

‘¢T—T don’t know what you mean.”’ For once 
in her life Mrs. Gwynne stammered. ‘* I'll go— 
yes—I'm going,’’ she hastily added, darting out 
in the same nervous excitement peculiar to the 
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untutored gesture and motion of what must have 
been in the past her station in life. 

‘‘Now, Miss Jet, I’ve cleared her out,’’ ob- 
served the maid, in great satisfaction. ‘* You 
drink this coffee, and, honey, try and look as if 
there never wur no man good enough for you to 
wipe your feet on. Them are grand ways, and 
you must learn *em.”’ 

‘Was it quite right, Kizzie, to speak to her in 
that way? Such a dreadful person !’? And Jet 
shivered, 

“Tt was right enough for such as her. How 
are you to know what’s right, child?’’ was the 
silencing argument. 

‘*No; I don’t know—I never did know. I am 
ignorant,’’ wearily answered Jet. 

The day had worn into noon, and still the girl 
curled among the cushions of a sofa drawn be- 
fore the fire. The November sunshine streamed 
in through the half-closed curtains ; the Novem- 
ber sun went down behind the murky horizon ; 
the long November night sent its first dusks and 
shadows into the corners. They crept around 
Jet with stealthy pace and environed her in their 
obscurity. On every side the shadows gathered 
dense and jlark. The gloom. of nightfall envel- 
oped her without; the misery of humiliation 
goaded her within, She had longed to come into 
the world, and, while her foot was still on the 
charmed threshold, the world had shown her a 
bitter glimpse of its reverse side. Poor little Jet ! 
her heart was sore with its first agony of mingled 
grief, indignation and outraged pride. Her eyes 
flashed through their scalding tears; her lip 
curled in scorn and quivered with pain. The 
day stood out as a great epoch in her life ; but 
the day was over at last. It had been a desper- 
ate fight; it was ended now. The retrospective 
showed countless straws of convicting evidence 
against Barry. He had said that it was a thou- 
sandfold more bitter to be poor than not to be 
loved. He had been sincere then, at least. The 
long, horrible day clo:ed ; the dinner hour came 
and went. She could hear the coarse laugh of 
Gabriel in the hall, the garrulous tones of Ga- 
briel’s mother as she went down to dinner. They 
fired her heart with an almost savage anger— 
quickened a fierce resolve to do something deci- 
sive before Barry came and joined his laugh with 
that of the jeering crowd. Kizzie wondered at 
the brilliance of the beautiful face when she came 
upstairs to rouse her young mistress. 

‘* Kizzie,’’ Jet whispered,. with that new smile 
of hers—full of mockery and scorn, ** when did 
you say that he would bring his Mathilde home ?”’ 

‘Next week, child. But don’t you let them 
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think you care the snap of your finger,’’ coun- 
seled Kizzie. ‘‘ You look like a picture to-night ; 
only nobody but me, as is used to you, can see 
there’s sommut gone wrong.”’ 

‘* Next week,’’ reiterated Jet, under her breath. 
*¢ Then before next week I will sell myself.’ 

‘* Por what, my baby ?’’ demanded the woman, 
watching her’curiously. 

**To show Barry that it was my jest, too; to 
show him that I never cared. When, oh, Kiz- 
zie !’’ she cried out, passionately—‘‘ when my 
heart is broken I'll face his treachery with my 
heartlessness ; and after that ~ 

She looked into the friendly eyes and stopped. 

‘* After that,’’ reminded Kizzie, ‘‘ what then, 
my baby ?”’ 

*¢ After that—ah, { don’t know. But I’ll brave 
it out, Kizzie ; don’t be afraid.”’ 

Kizzie seemed no whit comforted by the half 
desperate assurance. She fastened some roses 
from the hothouse in the lace at Jet’s throat, 
shook out her handkerchief, and stood off to sur- 
vey her toilet. 

‘Your grandfather has sent to town for a 
dressmaker and more new dresses than you ever 
saw,’’ she informed Jet. ‘* You will look as grand 
as the bride, honey. But go down now to the 
study ; your grandfather has just gone in.”’ 

Jet laughed derisively. 

‘‘Yes, IT have learned wisdom now—grand- 
father’s wisdom,’’ she said. ‘* Do I look as if I 
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eared, Kizzie 

**You do look sweet, miss,’’ replied the maid. 

Jet ran down the steps lightly humming a 
French song in her silvery, musical notes. Her 
face blazed with feverish excitement. 

**Come in, my dear. You certainly resemble 
the Castletons, child. You have your father’s 
face—I trust you may not have your father’s 
fate,’ observed Cadmus Castleton, placing a seat 
for her near his own. 

Jet stood before him, smiling a trifle icily, but 
withal a brilliant smile. 

‘One never knows, grandfather. Perhaps he 
might have preferred his fate, and perhaps the 
face and the fate are inseparable.”’ 

‘¢Well, well, I did not send for you to talk of 
that. It’s no such pleasant theme as to tempt 
discussion or imitation,’’ answered the colonel, 
in his most businesslike manner. ‘‘I requested 
this interview that we might come to some 
definite understanding in regard to my plan for 
your welfare——”’ 

‘*Grandfather,’’ interrupted Jet, passionately, 
‘¢vou want me to marry my cousin Gabriel, do 
you not ?”’ 


‘*That is my plan, child. Of course it must 
be carried out,’’ he said, rather reluctantly. 

Jet came nearer to him. She folded her arm 
around his neck and laid her burning cheek 
against his. Nobody had ever ventured to test 
how much or how little of human kindliness lay 
under the barbaric exterior. In her anger and 
misery his granddaughter clung to him half un- 
consciously. 

‘*Grandfather,’’? she asked, “will it torture 
Barry? Will it disappoint and enrage him ?”’ 

**T believe it will, my dear—I am sure it will. 

sut it is of you Iam thinking. You must not 
make another mistake.”’ 

- No, no, grat lfather,’’ she interrupted. "One 
is our allowance, is it not? We make it early, 
and spend the remainder of our lives in suffering 
for it. But this is not mine—I am sure of that.”’ 

Cadmus Castleton’s countenance had a startled 
expression, 

**T tell you, child, it is your mistake. Tam 
striving to repair it by marrying you to Gabriel.”’ 

The colonel’s granddaughter moved further 
away, and stood opposite him—that same re- 
semblance vivid in the two faces; the same 
defiant obstinacy, headstrong and reckless, and 
fatally mistaken. 

‘Very well, grandfather, I will marry Gabriel 
—only remember you said it was to be a matter 
of business. He marries me for the other half 
of your estate ; I marry him because my heart 
is frozen, grandfather—because I will show this 
treacherous Barry that I was not such a credu- 
lous. fool as believed.’ 

“Tt may b 
you please, Jet 


as much a matter of business as 

That is your affair,” rejoined 
her grandfather, rising from his chair. ‘One 
thing is certain—whatever limit you impose and 
Gabriel agrees to at present I give you my honor 
shall not be infringed in the future.”’ 

‘‘T believe you, grandfather. You will not 
fail me,’’ she said, slowly. ‘‘I will marry Gabriel, 
grandfather, but he is never to jntrude into my 
presence—ne' to speak to me except as he 
speaks to astranger. In short, he is to keep away 
from me. Do you understand?” she demanded, 
fiercely. ‘‘ He is to take the money and keep away 
from me; you are to buy my freedom. 
ise this, grandfather.”’ 

** You may have it your own way, Jet. I swear 
you shall !’? he asserted, decisively. ‘‘ You are 
right to be matter-of-fact. Sentiment is tiresome 


in the extrem« [It is out of date, except for rus- 
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Prom- 


tics. 
Jet started as if he had touched her with a 
lash. 
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‘*Yes, yes, grandfather; it is maudlin and 
wearing. . I have no sentiment. It is best to keep 
the estate together, no matter how the heirs de- 
spise each other.’’ 

The lips were smiling and beautiful, the tones 
mellow and musical; but the words—ah, the 
words chilled one with their heartless mean- 
ing—their predominant desire to requite on the 
many the wrong wrought by one. Cadmus Cas- 
tleton scrutinized her keenly. She amended his 
own hard creed with one more relentless. And 
yet he pitied her as he had never cared to pity 
any other. 

**You have made your terms,’’ he went on, 
‘which, as I understand them, are as follows: 
The marriage with Gabriel is to be a marriage 
in form only, entitling him to legal control of 
your property. He is not to molest, intrude 
upon, nor venture to control you in any way 
whatever + 

‘*Grandfather’’—Jet abruptly cut short the 
precise statement — ‘‘the minister may pro- 
nounce us man and wife; he may weld the 
bonds as securely as church and state can make 
them. I care nothing for that; but Gabriel is to 
take the money and leave me in peace, free of his 
presence. It is a marriage in name only—to 
transfer your estate to Gabriel Gwynne. You 
promise this ?’’ 

‘*Tt shall be just as you say, Jet, or not at all; 
and, my dear,’’ added the old colonel, ‘‘if this 
was not committed to writing, under my own 
signature, duly witnessed, I might not urge it 
upon you; but I never alter my decisions. I 
“an only say that your conditions shall be rigidly 
adhered to.”’ 

‘¢Then I am now the pack mule freighted with 
your estate for Gabriel,’ she said, with a mo- 
quante, ironic laugh. 





‘Virtually the same,’ grimly assented sthe 
colonel, content to take her own construction. 

**Good night, grandfather.’”’ And without a 
word of comment Jet rushed out of the study, 
through the dimly lighted library, to the hall. 

“*T say, is anything the matter?’ 

Gabriel’s gruff tone seemed to awaken her. He 
was standing at the foot of the steps, evidently in 
wait for Jet. She had never perceived him. The 
pictured faces of generations of her race looked 
from their panels upon this last of the Castletons 
and the man she had rashly accepted in mar- 
riage. She encountered him haughtily. An in- 
effable aversion depicted itself upon her features. 
Even the dull perceptions of Gabriel Gwynne de- 
ciphered the dislike and disgust legible to any 
eye. 





‘*T suppose my uncle has explained why he 
hunted you up and brought you here,’’ he began, 
disconcerted by the scorn in her cold survey. 

‘My grandfather can make his own explana- 
tions,’’ was the glacial response. 

‘*Tt’s a business matter,’’ he again began. ‘‘I 
don’t mind helping you out of a bad business. 
It’s all on account of the estate. Did uncle speak 
of the estate ?”’ 

His covetous face grew more sordid and avari- 
cious as he asked the question. It was the one 
point in which he felt interest. His soul hun- 
gered for the heritage. 

‘* You are to have the estate—pray be easy on 
that point—but I am to be free of you,’’ she cried 
out, springing up the steps. 

‘Give me the estate and marry me to the girl, 
and nobody can make her free of me,’’ he said to 
his mother that night. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE GIBE OF AN ENEMY. 

Mrs. GwyNNE was in her normal state of mak- 
ing her toilet. She was always either hunting 
lost articles or putting them on. Her slovenly, 
untidy habits afforded the only occupation outside 
of the exercise of her diplomatic talent in which 
the colonel’s sister-in-law considered it proper to 
engage. She dressed, dressed. Her toilet might 
be in every and any stage, but her toilet was 
never complete. To-day she made an unusual 
effort at magnificence, albeit there was a wonder- 
ful admixture of various costumes. The missing 
parts would some day turn up when these were 
worn out and furnish Mrs. Gwynne with another 
astounding toilet. The carriage had been ordered 
arly that morning, but mindful of Mrs. Gwynne’s 
habits the coachman obeyed the order at his own 
time. 

** How long will it take you to drive to Erskine 
Lodge ?”’ she asked, coming down apparently in 
breathless haste. 

‘The roads are pretty fair. The horses will 
trot it in half an hour,” replied the coachman. 
‘*Tt’s five miles there.”’ 

“Very well; I’m in a dreadful hurry. I have 
a little business with Mr. Erskine,’’ she conde- 
scended to explain. 

The roans tooled over the road at something 
more than fair pace. They were accounted good 
steppers, but never had a drive seemed more 
interminable to the restless woman, striving to 
recline luxuriously on the carriage cushions. 
Through its funereal shadowing of pines and 
cedars the long, low mansion known as Erskine 
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Lodge soon loomed in sight. Mrs. Gwynne’s ef- 
fusive manner deserted her as the carriage wheels 
grated against the stone steps and a servant 
opened the door. 

“Ts your master at home? Tell him I desire 
to see him on an important matter.”’ 

Her tone became perceptibly subdued as she 
followed the man into the hall. He ushered her 
into a shabby library. The last trace of confi- 
dent effrontery vanished then and there. A quer- 
ulous-looking individual in a red skull cap sat 
before the fire. 

**Ts that you, Mrs. Gwynne?” hesaid, sharply. 


.“ This infernal gout is tormenting me out of my 


life. What is it now? Why don’t you speak 
out, eh ?’’ 

Despite her expensive toilet, his visitor had an 
abashed air of humility. Her airy gush departed 
as she entered his presence. Plainly Mrs. Gwynne 
was ill at ease, and tossed aside pretense. This 
man cowed her visibly. 

‘*Why don’t you speak out, ch?’ he repeated, 
shrilly. ‘‘Is anything the matter with old Cad- 
mus at last? It is the only amusement I have 
with this devilish gout—thinking how we are 
quits, or nearly so.”’ 

‘My son is to be married,”’ briefly announced 
Mrs. Gwynne. 

‘‘Eh—is he? What is that to me? Hecan’t 
marry old Cadmus,” was the irritable answer. 

“‘No, surely ; but old Cadmus has a grand- 
daughter—his sole descendant re 

“*Yes, yes,’’ eagerly interrupted her host; 
“but, good God, you don’t mean that his grand- 
daughter, George Castleton’s only child, is to 
marry a fellow like your Gabriel! That can’t be 
true. Is it true?’ 

The small eyes glittered. They seemed to 
scintillate with eager triumph at the bare idea. 

“Tt is truce. My Gabriel is to marry Colonel 
Castleton’s granddaughter to-day two weeks, at 
one o’clock.’’ 

Mrs. Gwynne dropped her news with great pre- 
cision. Every word was apparently a pet morsel, 
to be turned over on her tongue before parting 
with it. 

“¢ George Castleton’s only child married to your 
son—yours—yours |”’ 

The invalid put a hand on either side the thin, 
wizened face and broke into peals of merriment. 
Tears rolled down his cheeks. The laughter was 
discordant and unnatural; the mirth fierce and 
ferocious. 

‘God ! he is to marry George’s only child !”’ 

The wild, maniacal cachinnation broke out at 
every reiteration of the one grand fact. 
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‘*He is to marry George’s only child! Eh, it’s 
traveled around in a circle. He struck me through 
my child ;.I smite him through his grandchild. 
Surely the fates are jesting.’’ And overcome by 
frantic mirth John Erskine broke into another 
paroxysn of laughter. 

‘It’s worth years of waiting. You have paid 
me interest on my investment. Egad ! think of 
it—to be quits with old Cadmus at last !’’ 

‘*T knew you would be satisfied,’’ observed 
Mrs. Gwynne, waiting patiently for his hilarity 
to subside. 

“Satisfied !’ echoed John Erskine. ‘‘I am in 
transports of delight ! God! who would not be? 
I said I would wait—wait. I said that my day 
would come; only I have been in terror lest I 
might not live to see it. Eh, I can retort upon 
him now, when he has such as you under his roof 
waiting to heir his money and taint the Castleton 
blood.’’ 

Mrs. Gwynne scanned the excited countenance 
with strong curiosity. This news seemed to move 
him with strange power. Whatever the claim 
Mrs. Gwynne had upon John Erskine she un- 
derstood was based upon his enmity to Colonel 
Castleton. She reflected that some word or look 
might point a clew to its source. Mrs. Gwynne 
was partly correct. 

‘* Years ago we became enemies—how, it don’t 
matter ; when and where is nobody’s concern,”’ 
continued the irascible invalid. ‘‘And then aft- 
erward, when young George wanted to marry my 
Marie, I was minded to bury the hatchet and 
forget our bitter feud. Old Cadmus refused. We 
had high words—it don’t concern the world 
about what. I was weak and sickly then ; I am 
neither stronger nor weaker now. I was not of 
such ancient lineage nor backed by such heavy 
rent rolls as these Castletons. I had a pedigree, 
though a short one; I have a memory, and a 
long one. Above all, I have balanced accounts, 
or soon will. I remember his insult. It don’t 
matter to you what it was that gave him the 
whip over me. God! will I ever forget?’ 

The withered little man covered his face with 
his hands. A burning flush mounted to the very 
roots of his hair. Shrunken, elfish and sneering 
as he had ever been, John Erskine seemed at 
that moment humanized by the past. Some feel- 
ing rose paramount to his habitual acerbity. 

*‘And yet I could not resist—I cannot resist 
the maddening desire now.”’ 

He dashed his hands away and confronted his 
visitor fiercely, as if a visible scar or score re- 
mained to attest the insult of years agone. His 
tone and manner changed. 
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**On my soul I am sorry for the girl to marry 
such a fellow like your Gabriel—with such a his- 
tory, too.’? And again the wretched parody of a 
man chuckled to himself. ‘‘I was beginning to 
fear my revenge would be posthumous when it 
falls into my hands. What day did you say is 
the wedding day ?’’ 

‘This day two weeks, at one o’clock,’’ was 
the precise answer. ‘‘The day after the wed- 
ding the old colonel will give one of his grand 
dinners to introduce my son’s wife to his friends. 
It is the colonel’s own plan. She would have 
married Barry Wyndham but that he has pre- 
ferred his cousin.”’ 

‘*Very good,”’ retorted John Erskine. ‘‘ If she 
meant to marry Barry Wyndham there was noth- 
ing to prevent it, for I happen to know that it 
was Barney Wyndham who married Mathilde 
Marigny, and I happen to know that the mo- 
ment he sets his foot inside this State he will 
be pounced upon and lodged in the county jail ; 
and I happen to know, too, that it will be a 
goodly time before he gets back to his pretty 
bride.”’ 

Mrs. Gwynne fidgeted. 

‘‘To tell the truth,’ she began, ‘‘ that would 
prevent the marriage. She believes him to be 
her Barry.”’ 

“Very well, then, she may believe, what 
everybody else believes, that it is her Barry. I 
abet the colonel’s plan. We agree for the first 
and last and only time. I forego the lesser 
grudge for the greater. Barney Wyndham may 
go to promote the colonel’s wishes.’’ And the 
invalid broke into another peal of laughter. 

The shrill, cracked voice seemed to penetrate 
every corner of the mansion. Mrs. Gwynne won- 
dered if the coachman heard it. An uneasy sus- 
picion of his sanity possessed her. 

‘¢ What day did you say ?* he repeated, taking 
out his tablets. ‘*This day two weeks? What 
day will he give his grand dinner?’ quickly 
went on the questioner. 

‘¢ To-morrow two weeks 

‘‘To-morrow two weeks, then,’’ he said, in 
his waspish way, ‘‘I will add up my last account 
with Cadmus Castleton. To-morrow two weeks, 
when his aristocratic friends are assembled in the 
Castleton drawing room, I, John Erskine, will be 
ushered in——” 

‘What do ycu mean?” interrupted Mrs. 
Gwynne, whitening swiftly. ‘*Do you mean to 
ruin us now?” 

‘‘What's that to me? Did you think I was 
serving myself or you when I fished up——”’ 

He bent over and whispered a word in her ear. 


93 





? 


From the word and the man the hard-faced, cal- 
lous-hearted woman recoiled in guilty terror. 

The one cowed the exasperation of the other. 

**Not that!—you won’t say that?’ she 
gasped, 

‘**T explained my terms four years ago,’’ re- 
sumed the invalid. ‘‘ Perhaps you remember 
that you gladly agreed to them. I have kept my 
word, and I must say that thus far you have 
kept yours. I find no fault whatever; you 
have done well—admirably. For four years 
you have duped them—a gigantic four years’ 
jest played upon old Cadmus. Egad! I have 
laughed to myself as I thought of it. And now 
you make it permanent—an eternal jest. You 
have the spoils ; I have what I most desire—an 
opportunity of squaring accounts with my en- 
emy. Ishall do it to-morrow two weeks, when 
the guests assemble for dinner at Castleton 
Court.”’ 

The ghastly terror depicted in the woman’s 
countenance failed to move him. Holding ruth- 
lessly to his purpose, he tacitly informed her that 
any feeling on her part found no place in the 
agreement driven between the two. Whatever 
knowledge of her past this man had unearthed 
she evidently dared not risk the revealing. What- 
ever he purposed to endanger her peace she just 


as certainly meant to defeat. 
‘‘T am sure,’’ he added, with a wicked laugh, 
**vou have had a long day of it, while I have 


been tormented lest I should never have the sat- 
isfaction of telling old Cadmus to what a nicety 
we had balanced accounts. You can’t expect me 
to surrender that.”’ 

Mrs. Gwynne rose from her chair noiselessly. 
Opening the door, she peered out into the hall. 

‘There are no listeners here, if that is what 
you fear,’’ he cried *out, divining her dread by 
instinct and contemptuous of any such precau- 


tions. ‘‘Would you be good’ enough to shut 
that door? The draft is infernally cold. As for 
those rascally servants, they are only too glad to 


slip off to 
bell.”’ 

‘‘T had rather be certain, because I wish to 
mention a profound secret to you,’’? began Mrs. 
Gwynne, drawing so close to him that he turned 
away with a disgusted ‘* Faugh! you have been 
drinking brandy.”’ 

She neither resented nor repelled the charge, 
although he made not the faintest pretense of re- 
spect in word or manner. 

‘*Go on—don’t dilly-dally. I dare swear it’s 
nothing,’’ he added, restlessly. 

‘¢The old colonel,’’ she whispered, ‘‘ has made 


cabins, out of hearing of my 
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his will. My son inherits half ia his own right 
and gains control of the other half by marriage.’’ 

‘* Half of what?’ demanded John Erskine. 

‘‘The estate—the landed estate,’’ responded 
the other. 

‘¢But the personal property?” he cried out, 
with such wild vehemence that the woman 
started. ‘* Was there no great piece of personal 
property of immense value? Can’t you speak? 
Who is to have the personal property?” He 
clutched her arm furiously. ‘‘ Tell me!’ 

‘‘There is no personal property of value—he 
has spent it,’’ was the surprised answer. 

‘¢Never—never! He is afraid to exhibit his 
treasure. Go on. Sure you ought to be sat- 
isfied.”’ 

‘Don’t you see,”’ continued the woman, ‘*that 
if you tell of us it will make a change in the 
will?” 

Not a muscle of his face changed. 

‘‘That’s your affair,’ he said. 

Mrs. Gwynne hesitated a moment. 

‘¢Think how he insulted you in the old times 
—how he laughed at and derided your presump- 
tion! How can you wreck our plans and save a 
man who treads you under foot?” she urged. 

“Tut, tut !’’ retorted the invalid. ‘The day 
after the wedding I’ll have the laugh; he will 
have the chagrin. We are to shift positions, and 
all the world shall know it.” 


‘“‘But you are deliberately saving the fort- 


‘‘T am paying him in his own coin,” he in- 
terrupted. ‘It was not his fortune he meant to 
protect. It was the aristocratic Castleton blood 
he preserved from the taint of—vice, perhaps. 
What can he say now?” 

‘‘Give us a few months,”’ she begged. ‘‘ Surely 
a few months won’t matter.”’ 

“Tn short, madam,” cut in John Erskine, 
“‘you have served me; now you want me to 
serve you. As for waiting, let me tell you a few 
months is an eternity to a man in my condition, 
equally at Cadmus Castleton’s time of life. It 
don’t do to wait. If one of us should die who is 
to tell the story? It must have his enraged con- 
firmation—the confirmation of disinheriting Ga- 
briel, which he is safe to do.’’ 

Mrs. Gwynne’s countenance became haggard 
and drawn. Agonized anxiety regrooved lines 
and furrows effaced by four years of luxury. 

‘¢For the love of heaven don’t throw us back 
into the old life! It’s frightful to have such dis- 
grace published.”’ 

‘¢ So it is,”? assented the invalid, with an im- 
patient movement of his miserable little body. 
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**You should have thought of that years ago. 
It is too late now.”’ 

‘We are not fools,’’ she said, meaningly. 
‘*We are the sister and nephew of Colonel Cas- 
tleton of aristocratic family, while you are——” 

“Of the rabble. Just what old Cadmus said 
more than a score of years ago,’’ interpolated the 
invalid, smoothly. 

Mrs. Gwynne started. She had been betrayed 
into a false step. She had threatened. 

‘My dear madam,” he began, in a suave 
voice, ‘Cadmus Castleton set this before me the 
last time he deigned to speak to me. Don’t re- 
peat it. I, who made you what you seem, might 
easily strip off the flimsy disguise and reveal 
what you are. I owe you something for the 
amusement of the last four years ; nevertheless I 
will balance accounts with Cadmus Castleton on 
to-morrow fortnight.”’ 

An angered look came on the woman’s coun- 
tenance. He had reiterated the announcement 
like a weird chorus again and again. This 
miserably diminutive creature was persistently 
mindful of the ugly past. The strong, successful 
woman seemed just as resolutely forgetful. Her 
eyes traveled over him wickedly—so small and 
lean and weak she could have flung him across 
the room with one of those muscular arms. 

Mrs. Gwynne had risen from the chair and ap- 
proached him almost stealthily. If she was a 
guilty woman retribution menaced her. He eyed 
her warily, then laid his hand on the bell and 
rang. The woman stopped. The peal of the bell 
arrested her intent. 

‘We are not fools,” 
the old life.”’ 

The servant opened the door. 

‘*To-morrow two weeks hence,’’ he repeated, 
**T will come to Castleton Court. To-morrow 
two weeks hence I will tell Cadmus Castleton 
and all the world how we are quits at last. To- 
morrow two weeks hence I will lay before him 
my indisputable evidence, and—one moment, 
Mrs. Gwynne,’’ he added, clutching her costly 
dress as she moved past him and laughing in a 
mocking, sardonic amusement—‘‘ one moment, 
my clever madam, merely to say that the certifi- 
cate you purloined the other evening was only a 
duplicate. The genuine certificate is safely out 
of reach of such as you.”’ 


she said, ‘‘to go back to 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE WISDOM OF WOMEN. 


CoLONEL CASTLETON was neither restless nor 
excitable in manner. His mood might be vol- 
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canic in heat, or frigidly cold, but his manner 
seldom varied in its reposeful polish and cour- 
teous deliberation. Notwithstanding this habit- 
ual equipoise externally and the admirable suc- 
cess of his arrangements, Cadmus Castleton was 
not satisfied. Shut in the privacy of his study, 
the dominant old man, who confessed but charily 
to a single mistake in his life, paced the floor in 
steady tramp—tramp. On one side of the small 
room was a capacious escritoire pigeonholed to 
the topmost shelf. Papers, letters and legal-look- 
ing documents found lodgment in the various 
compartments open to view. What the locked 
portion contained perhaps no one beyond his 
lawyer could conjecture. Never by any chance 
did he leave it unlocked ; never by the smallest 
accident did he afford a glimpse of its contents to 
curious eyes. The colonel kept his own secrets 
inviolate from friend and enemy. Success came 
to his arrangement of the future of the two sur- 
viving members of a rich and ancient family. 
He studied their interest in the abstract. His 
project held all the elements of a wise provision. 
It maintained the family importance by retaining 
the fine estate strictly in possession of the family. 
Success crowned his plan. Satisfaction failed 
him utterly. He had been as restless as Mrs. 
Gwynne herself when safely launched upon a 
search. Pushing aside the curtain, he peered out 
the window. Nothing but a wall of blackness 
seemed to sel solidly against the panes. Drop- 
ping the curtains, he walked back to the escri- 
toire and, unlocking one of the divisions, removed 
the back of it and drew out an ebony casket. 
It held the great diamond. Cadmus Castleton 
raised the lid reluctantly. Something very like 
dread depicted itself in his expression even while 
the intense glow of the wonderful gem held him 
by its magnetic splendor. The dangerous, daz- 
zling stone darted its scintillations like son\e- 
thing weird and cabalistic. It seemed to hold a 
subtle incantation, wooing, tempting, deadening 
in its magical sorcery. 

‘¢Thousands upon thousands of dollars,’’ he 
muttered to himself, ‘‘carried in the hollow of 
one’s hand, as it were.”’ 

He shut the casket abruptly, the same under- 
lying dread in his countenance. 

‘So casily converted into money, so enor- 
mously valuabie. so readily concealed, so quickly 
transferred to other hands—what if it falls to the 
wrong person? How can anyone track, identify 
or recover it?”’ 

Cadmus Castleton made the comment audibly. 
He interrogated himself like one uneasy and 
anxious lest his treasure would madden covetous 





hearts. Locking the escritoire, Colonel Castleton 
turned slowly and thoughtfully to confront—Ga- 
briel. The mystified look on the dark, swarthy 
face did not escape a glance keen to note all 
things. The dismay and alarm flashing swiftly 
into the colonel’s countenance was patent to the 
colonel’s nephew. How much or how little of the 
uncle’s secret the nephew had surprised would 
hereafter be a torturing doubt. Plainly some- 
thing had aroused Gabriel’s curiosity; just as 
certainly something dazed and amazed him. 
Cadmus Castleton recovered himself first. A 
dark flush of anger rose rapidly. 

** How dare you come here, sir, without know- 
ing whether I wish to see you? It is an intru- 
sion,’’ he said, in a low, passionate tone. 

‘**T—you said—that is, you asked me to come 
to the library.”’ 

Gabriel’s embarrassment served to deepen the 
flush mantling his uncle’s cheek—the flush of 
intense passion. 

‘You were not in the library, so I came 
here.”’ 

Cadmus Castleton walked to the fire ; then, 
with ostentatious desire to maintain his privacy 
secure from invasion, said: ‘‘ Pray go into the 
library. I never receive anyone here.”’ 

Gabriel obeyed, and a moment after the colo- 
nel followed. Apparently his tranquillity had re- 
turned, save for the dark-red flush under his eyes. 

‘**T believe that I claim the study as my ex- 
clusive domain, and am somewhat tenacious of 
its occupancy,’’ he remarked, by way of explana- 
tion, perhaps, of his heat. 

**T thought you would have heard me, espe- 
cially as you expected me,’’ replied Gabriel, 
avoiding the colonel’s eye with a persistency not 
escaping the colonel’s notice. 

A slight tap at the door was instantly followed 
by Mrs. Gwynne, who bustled in, sniffing her 
smelling salts and looking vivaciously on the 
alert. 

‘“May I come in? Oh, Gabriel, is that you?’ 
she exclaimed, gayly. ‘‘ No secrets, I suppose. 


_ The truth is I must talk,” she added, in a burst 


of candor, ‘‘and there’s nobody so pleasant to 
talk to as our dear colonel.”’ 

The ‘‘dear colonel’’ looked preoccupied and 
severe. He answered both Gabriel and Gabriel’s 
mother by saying: ‘‘I wished to explain to you 
more fully my granddaughter’s confidential ac- 
quiescence in my plans. She makes no show of 
preference for you—of course it would be absurd 
and false if she did. Jet distinctly agrees to my 
wishes for my reasons—to avoid a division of the 
property. You are of the same blood a 
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**Certainly they are,’’ eagerly broke in Mrs. 
Gwynne. 

‘*Consequently,’’ continued her brother-in- 
law, ‘‘there is no danger of being deceived in 
each other.”’ 

‘*Not the slightest,’’ cried out Mrs. Gwynne. 
‘*My Gabriel is honor itself.’’ 

*“She leaves no chance of misconception of her 
motives,’’ the colonel observed. ‘‘She pleases 
me and, I think, has a kindly motive toward 
Gabriel. In short, Jet allows herself to be the 
medium of enriching Gabriel——’’ 

**Oh, the sweet, lovely angel !’’ interpolated 
Gabriel’s mother. 

‘‘This marriage,’’ added the colonel, ‘‘is to 
be a mere legal form, binding so far as the prop- 
erty is concerned. She insists upon perfect free- 
dom from your society, advice or control in any 
way. I have guaranteed this, and [ll stand by 
my word. You must do the same, which, as 
you consider it very much a matter of business, 
will not be difficult.”’ 

Cadmus Castleton paused and looked fixedly 
at Gabriel. There was not the least eagerness in 
his manner. Indeed, if one might judge by the 
rather imperative tone of stating Jet’s stipula- 
tions, it might be supposed that he preferred 
some objection from Gabriel, or sought defeat for 
his own project. His nephew had a sullen ex- 


, 


pression, not in the least becoming to his heavy 
style. He glanced at his mother. That crafty 
dame offered no assistance, except by an encour- 
aging smirk. 

‘* As far as that is concerned,’’ began Gabriel, 
gruffly, ‘‘I of course concur in whatever agree- 
ment you may make. It’s not very complimen- 
tary though for a girl to publish her dislike, even 
if it is understood to be a family arrangement.”’ 

‘¢ Ah, well,’’ softly interposed his mother, ‘‘ 
will end by becoming very devoted.”’ 

‘Very probably,’”’ rejoined the colonel, care- 
lessly. ‘*Girls don’t hold to the same opinion 
two days. Still she must have her way or we will 
drop the project altogether,’’ was the astounding 
supplement. 

Mrs. Gwynne looked alarmed. 

‘‘Tt’s a family arrangement,’’ she soothingly 
observed. 

‘¢T think that even as a consideration of prop- 
erty I am still holding myself cheaply to accept 
the cast-off fiancée of another man. At least the 
bonus should be heavy,’’ urged Gabriel, disagree- 
ably. 

“Don’t you consider the bonus heavy 
enough?’ coidly inquired the colonel. 


she 
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‘*These insulting stipulations are worth half 
the property. If I am to be the butt of the 
neighborhood I should have ample remunera- 
tion. Iam no more in love with Jet than she is 


with me. Both of us concur in your disposition 
of the property—that is all.’’ 

‘‘T am doing what seems best for the welfare 
of both. I wished to provide for you without 
depriving Jet of her rights. I desired to save 
her from the designs of unprincipled men. She 
has shown too much confiding simplicity already. 
Of course to unite your interests is my only plan. 
If you raise objections,’’ slowly stated the colo- 
nel, ‘‘the matter ends as far as you are con- 
cerned. However, as it is my scheme I mean 
you to have reasonable satisfaction.”’ 

‘*Dear, dear!’’ ejaculated Mrs. Gwynne, ‘I 
have no head; it’s a mercy you have one that 
will do for us 

‘* Tt will do for all while you are in my house,”’ 
was the grim response ; ‘‘and when I say Jet is 
to have her stipulations, I mean it.’’ 

Colonel Castleton walked to the window and 
stood before to all intents gazing into the 
blackness. 

‘*Gabriel,’’ whispered his mother, ‘‘ be satis- 
fied. Ask and want, but take what you can get.” 

Colonel Castleton returned to his chair slowly. 


‘‘Another thing—my granddaughter insists 
upon seeing Barry Wyndham,” he said. ‘‘I 
hear that he is at Wyndham Court now. The 
invitations to the Wyndham ball came two days 
ago. I desire you to go, Maria, with Jet, that 


she may satisfy herself of the truth.”’ 

Both Gabriel and Gabriel’s mother had a cer- 
tain dismay their faces as the colonel ex- 
pressed the wis} 


‘*Dear, dear! what shall I wear?’ exclaimed 


Mrs. Gwynne. ‘‘ Any little white dress will do 
for Jet ; but for me nothing short of magnificent 


dressing will serve. Shall we tell people of the 
engagement of the two heirs ?”’ 

She glanced warily at her brother-in-law. He 
seemed less approachable this evening than usual. 

‘It is not yet a fixed fact,’’ briefly replied 
the colonel. 

‘* Very well, sir,’’ hurriedly assented Gabriel ; 
‘if you insist upon these stipulations of Jet’s I 
suppose as we are cousins it won’t matter to say 
that I agree to them. But I think I should have 
everything in my own hands. The landed es- 
tate might not be so valuable as some other 
pieces of property.”’ 

Cadmus Castleton gave him a swift scrutiny, 
more than half contemptuous. 


( To be continued. ) 
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FROM DAWN TO DUSK. 
By ARTHUR L, SALMON. 


Dawn ; and young angels of the morningtide 
Gather around the babe, whose wondering eyes 
Have caught the glory of the great sunrise, 
Have seen the secret haunts where blossoms hide. 
Cannot this gladness of the dawn abide? 
Ah no! earth’s promise lives, man’s promise dies: 
The summer noon floods land and sea and skies 


With joy that mocks the dead flower at his side. 


Then come the weary autumn and the night: 
‘ 


Sad spirits wail behind—birds sing no more; 
Back to the past reverts the lingering sight, 

Rather than to the strange unknown before- 
Back to that dawn of so much hope and light, 


Whose fruit we yet may see when years are O’er. 
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JANE. 


By Dorotny DEANE. 


SHE heard her father come stumbling up the 
narrow path and in at the cabin door, the creak 
of the bed as he flung himself across it ; then she 
turned her head on the pillow and slept. It was 
an old story ; she had come to accept it with as 
much nonchalance as she did the coming of 
night itself. 

Fifteen minutes later she woke suddenly and 
sat up in bed. The moonlight lay in a white 
square on the bare floor of her room. It was past 
midnight. Outside there were footsteps and the 
tramping of horses, then a heavy knock at the 
door. She slipped noise- 
lessly down the stairs, fast- 


lay, deep in drunken sleep. ‘“ You see, it wasn’t 
any use,’ he said, turning to Jane, with an 
attempt at consolation. “~ We knowed yer father 
was here.’’ 


‘That ai father,’’? Jane burst out, in a 


sudden fury of wrath. ‘‘That’s a brute, an’ it 
was your whis 1c it! But you sha’n’t touch 
him !’’ she cri er voice breaking suddenly. 
‘We're wastin’ time,’’ said Jim Fuson, 
laying hold of the sleeping man. ‘You take a 
holt, John, an’ we’ll sling him over a horse.”’ 
‘‘It ain’t true!’ cried Jane, breaking into 





ening her dress as she went. 
Her heart beat so hard it 
choked her. She unlatched 
the door and looked out. 

The man who had knock- 
ed stepped up to her. It 
was Nate Banks, the con- 
stable. 

**Don’t you be afeard, 
Jane,’’ he said, reassuring- 
ly; ‘‘but we want your 
father. He killed a man 
down here a little bit ago.”’ 

Jane stood up straight 
and tall in the doorway. 
Her face was white in the 
moonlight. 

‘“He ain't here,’’ she 
said, stubbornly. 

‘Yes, he is.”? 

** Fetch him out !’’ 

The men at the gate 
came inside. There were 
others at the rear door 
and at the windows. 

“You might as well 
give in, Jane; we're 
boun’ to have him.” 

‘*He ain’t here,’ in- 
sisted Jane, sullenly. 

Nate set her aside sud- 
denly and strode through 
the door, the others follow- 
ing. Somebody found and 
lit the lamp. Nate snap- 
ped the handcuffs on his 
prisoner’s wrists where he 
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piteous sobs as they dragged him out. ‘‘I don’t 
believe it. You're all tryin’ to scare me. I hate 
you all—you, too, ’Neezer Watson !’’ 

’Neezer pushed her down into a chair with 
rough gentleness and shut the door as the men 
hurried away with the prisoner. 

‘“No, you don’t hate me, Jane—I know you 
don’t hate me. I came along o’ them ’cause I 
knowed ye’d take it hard ; I knowed ye’d need 
somebod y és 

‘But it ain’t true! Tell me it ain’t true !”’ 

She lifted her great, horror-filled eyes to his 
face. 

‘‘Tt’s true, Jane,’’ he said, pityingly, his lips 
twitching under his rough beard. 

Jane hid her face in her hands. 

‘¢ Who was it?’ she asked, shivering. 

*‘Charlie Kiner. He wa’n’t doin’ nothin’, 
neither ; but yer pa was drunker’n usual—an’ 
ye know folks set great store by Chariie.”’ 

He opened the door and looked down the val- 
ley, listening a minute. 

‘*T want to kinder keep watch out for yer pa. 
T’ll stop an’ send Lide Jaycox up as I go down. 
Ye oughtn’t to stay here alone, Jane.”’ 

‘‘I’m always alone,’’ said Jane, with sudden 
impatience, turning away from him. ‘‘I want 
to be alone.”’ 

’Neezer turned to the door again. 

‘Ye never would let me do anything for ye. 
But ye can’t help my lovin’ ye.”’ 

The girl did not answer, and he laid his hand 
on the latch to go. 

‘‘An’ whatever happens, Jane, remember I’m 
yer friend. I'll take care of ye. I'd take care 
of ye now if ye’d only let me.”’ 

He stood a minute longer looking at her unre- 
sponsive face, its rugged beauty outlined against 
the gloom; then he turned and went away 
through the moonlit night, and with that’ look 
upon it her face lived before him night and 
day. 

She listened till his footsteps had died quite 
away; then she turned back to the silent house. 
The light burned smokily on the table ; the bed- 
clothes lay half on the floor, where they had been 





dragged. The silence filled her with sudden 
terror. She pressed her hands over her eyes and 


tried to wake, thinking it some dreadful night- 
mare. The house was suddenly full of strange 
noises ; she was horribly afraid. She crouched 
in the corner and put her hands over her eyes. 
It seemed years before the dawn began to steal 
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with another woman they were silent and un- 
easy, and Jane felt relieved when they were 
gone. 

An hour later Nate Banks came up the hill. 

‘Yer father, Jane, he’s dead this morning. 
The curriner’ll be over this afternoon. They 
think his heart killed him, bein’ he’s drank so 
much. An’ it was an extry hard spell he had 
last night.”’ 

Jane did not answer; she looked straight 
ahead at the wall. 

**What’ll you do, Jane?’ he asked, not un- 
kindly. 

She looked at him a moment with sombre 
eyes. 

**T don’t know,”’ she said, drearily. 
don’t you go away and let me be ?”” 

‘* By George, I will!’ he said, flushing an- 
grily. ‘‘ You won’t find many ’t keer to ask 
after ye.”’ 

*‘Tt’s all your fault,’ she said, with a slow 
fire in her eyes. ‘‘ It was your whisky.”’ 

Left alone again, a sudden dread oppressed 
her. She fastened the door of the little cabin 
and stole away into the woods. People might 
come and look for her; she could not bear their 
prying eyes. She hid herself till evening, then 
went cautiously back to the cabin. A dozen 
neighbors had come and gone. She went inside 
and gathered up some food, then went out again 
and fastened the door. 

At the gate she turned and went back to look 
through the window at the homely, familiar 
place. It was all the home she had ever known. 
She felt as if she were alone in all the world; 
only ’Neezer Watson was her friend—he would 
take care of her. But she turned and went away 
through the woods. She would take care of her- 
self. She would go away and work. Mandy 
Baxter had gone away and found work. 

The cool night wind soothed her. She thought 
of the wretched man lying dead. After all, he 
was her father; he had never been unkind to 
her. A new softness crept into her face ; it was 
tender and pitiful; her eyes were dim. They 
put flowers in people’s hands when they were 
dead ; nobody would put any in his. As she 
walked on she gathered the wild cardinal flowers 
that grew about her, ferns, and here and there a 
slender yellow lily. 

She went on down the valley, safe under shel- 
ter of the night. As she came near the consta- 
ble’s house she saw them eating supper in the 
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in, gray and ghostly ; then she crept out of her 
corner, cramped and sore. Neighbors were few ; 
and though Lide Jaycox came up after sunrise 


kitchen. In the side room a light burned dimly. 
It was there her father lay. She stole across the 
yard and went softly to the window and laid her 
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handful of flowers on the narrow sill. Then she 
stole away again into the night. 

As she passed the Watson’s house ’ Neezer 
came to the door and looked out, his tall figure 
outlined against the lighted room. She stopped 
and looked at him, hidden by a lilac bush ; he 
looked strong and self-reliant—he was her one 
friend. 

Impelled by a sudden impulse he came down 
the path, and she fled through the darkness as if 
pursued. He stood peering uncertainly into the 
darkness, not able to distinguish whether it were 
shape or shadow. A cardinal flower lay in the 
dew-wet grass next morning where she had stood ; 
he picked it up and laid it carefully away. 

Jane hurried on. She walked all night, and 
when the gray dawn came hid herself in the 
woods. Night found her again astir. Her food 
was gone. Some wild berries were ripening ; she 
gathered and ate them. Her dress and sunbon- 
net were torn by the thorny branches. Houses 
were closer together, but she had less fear—no 
one would know her now. 

She came at twilight into the edge of a little 
town, faint with fatigue and hunger. All about 
her she saw lights gleaming and caught glimpses 
of happy homes. Only she was homeless and 
wretched and alone. Tears dropped slowly down 
her cheeks ; she was too weary to brush them 
away. 

She paused at last at a gate. A woman sat in 
the porch. She wore a white gown, and rocked 
gently back and forth in an easy-chair. Jane 
stood a moment at the gate, then went slowly 
up the path. The woman stopped rocking and 
looked at her curiously as she came near, and 
called to the servant within : ‘ 

‘* Mary, come and see what this person wants.”’ 

Jane caught hold of the railing and clung 
to it. 

‘‘T want work,’’ she said, huskily, ‘‘and vit- 
tles.”’ 

** How dreadful |’ said the lady, drawing her 
white dress away and stepping inside the door. 
‘*T must speak to John about it. Such things 
should not be permitted. She ought to be ar- 
rested. Send her away, Mary; she tries my 
nerves so.”’ 

‘‘T’m hungry !’’ cried Jane, with weak fierce- 
ness ; ‘I’m hungry !”’ 

“Oh, dear, can’t you get rid of her? Give her 
a loaf of bread, a ham, a barrel of flour—any- 
thing to get her away. She may come back and 
murder us all to-night.’’ 

The servant came out with a generous portion 
of bread and meat. Jane took it and stumbled 


weakly down the path, devouring it as she went. 
The lady shivered and asked for lights. 

“T hope John will come home early. Mary, 
lock the doors and bring your sewing in here. I 
can’t bear to stay alone. Are you certain she 
went quite away ?”’ 

Jane wandered on down the street, momen- 
tarily strengthened by the food ; but presently she 
sank down wearily on a doorstep, hidden by the 
casional passers-by. She did 
not know what to do. How could she go to 
anyone? Her father murdered a man yesterday 

v, or the day before, or was it a 
year ago? She tried weakly to remember how 
long it was. They would know—they would see 
it in her face. She wondered if she should die. 
She was very v a drowsiness stole over her ; 
her head dropped back against the sill. 

Suddenly a stole out to her through the 
half-open door—a tender, woman’s voice—and it 
sang. It crept into her tired brain, drew open 
her heavy lids. Jane lifted her head and lis- 
tened.* What was it the voice sang? 

O tender! O sweet! O Heaven-sent message ! 
The words dropped slowly, softly, through the 
dusk. 


shrubbery fror 


—was it yesterd 


‘‘Come unto me,’’ 
and I will give 

Jane held | 
Was it true? 

The voice went on, in new and tenderer strain : 

**All ye that labor and are heavy laden come 
unto me, and I will give you rest—will give you 
rest.’’ 

Jane crept softly to her feet. Through the 
half-open door , 


it sang, ‘‘come unto me, 
ou rest.’’ 
breath. What did it mean? 


she could see the singer’s face 
outlined against the sky of the summer night 
The words*came again—softly, absently. The 
singer was alo! Jane pushed the door open 
suddenly and stood upright. The woman sprang 
up from the piano, turning toward her a startled 
face. 

** What is 
her sweet voi 

Jane flung | 

= Help me 


me, or I shall die. 


she asked, a thrill of fear in 


rself at her feet. 

she cried, despairingly. ‘‘ Help 
You sang the words. Help 

She broke down into weak 


me! help m 
sobbing. 

The woman bent over her pitifully. She laid 
a cushion under her head and soothed her with- 
out questioning till she lay quite still. 

‘‘What was it you wished to tell me?’ she 
asked, gently. 

The girl lifted herself weakly and looked at 


her. 
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‘‘’m starving,’’ she said, faintly. ‘‘I came 
to look for work, but I don’t know how to find 
it.”’ 

‘Poor child, I understand. Don’t try to tell 
me more till you are stronger. I will call my 
mother ; she will know what to do.”’ 

Late next day Jane woke out of a deep sleep. 
She looked about her wonderingly. The room 
was cool and white; tendrils of vine crept in 
across the sill ; a breath of air stirred the white 
curtains ; it was sweet with lily scents. She 
raised herself on her elbow and looked about 
her. 

It seemed to her that day that she had been 
born into a new world, or that the old life had 
been a nightmare from which she had wakened. 
And the next day, and the next—days out of a 
wonderful new story that she could hardly real- 
ize was her own. The days were weeks and the 
weeks months. Gradually she put off the old 
ways. Her voice learned a new softness; she 
was gentler. When she looked into the faces of 
her new friends her eyes had the grateful look 
of a dog’s. Winter came and went; she learned 
a little of books. She could read; she could 
write a little; she learned many dainty, house- 
wifely ways. 

And spring came back across the hills. Afar 
she saw green fields. A bluebird lingered for a 
moment about the garden wall; the daffodils 
blossomed in the grass. Within her, vague 
longings were astir. As in a dream she saw the 
cabin door standing open to the spring sunshine ; 
she heard the wind crooning among the young 
leaves outside, the slow song of the great woods, 
the call of a wild bird. As she went about her 
work the winds brought her wafts of perfume 
from far wood-deeps. The air of the town 
seemed to stifle her ; she panted for breath. 

She stood one night in the kitchen porch.’ It 
was a soft, dusk night, bright with stars. A 
footstep came through the grass, and her blood 
leaped suddenly in her veins. Even before’ the 
voice spoke she knew. 

‘¢ Jane,”’ it said, eager, breathless, glad, ‘‘ I’ve 





found ye at last. I’ve come to ye. I’ve been 
lookin’ for ye ever since ye went away. Why 
did ye ever leave me, Jane? I love ye. I 
can’t live without ye.”’ 

The girl’s eyes glistened in the dark, but she 
did not speak. 

‘*Ye dropped a posy that night, down by the 
laylock bush. J knowed it was you. I’ve got 
it yet, an’ I’ve brought ye these. They was fresh 
when I started—jest where ye used to pick ’em 
yourself.” 

Jane caught the flowers eagerly and laid her 
cheek against them. 

‘*But I can’t leave them, ’ Neezer ; 
been kind to me—heavenly kind.’’ 

The man shrunk suddenly into himself. He 
shuffled his big feet awkwardly and looked down 
at his rough clothes. 


they’ ve 


‘I oughtn’t to ask ye,’’ he said, his voice 
suddenly changed. ‘‘ Ye’ve grown a lady, an’ 
[ ain’t fit for ye now. But—I love ye, Jane.”’ 

The girl laid a trembling hand on the railing 
of the porch to steady herself. ’ Neezer laid his 
own over it; it seemed small and slight in his, 
and he could feel its trembling. But she did not 
speak. She could feel the look of his hungry 
eyes, even through her dropped lids. 

‘*T love ye, Jane. I need ye, too. I’ve loved 
ye all yer life.”’ 

Her lips trembled suddenly. She lifted her 
eyes to his, soft with sudden tears. She turned 
her face upward like a flower, and he bent and 
kissed her in a quick tumult of joy. 

Once more the vagrant winds found the cabin 
door set open for their coming. The sunshine 
crept in across the sill like a gentle household 
spirit. The rdbins loitered about the fence with 
much gay gossip and railing, watching all pro- 
ceedings with sly, sidelong looks. All down the 
valley orchards were a-flower, fields were up- 
springing through sun and rain. The gray old 
wood grew young once more with leaf and blos- 
som and dancing water, and Life and Love 
clasped hands where a new home sprung like a 
flower over the grave of the old. 

















WOMEN’S BICYCLE CLUB, PARIS. 


WOMEN AS 


By W. DE 

Here at least is a subject which a man can 
discuss with some degree of authority. It has 
been my lot to examine the genealogy of fem- 
inine apparel, to describe the ancestry of an 
Easter bonnet, the parentage of a ball gown, the 
origin of a new-born coiffure, with lamentable 
results, I must confess; but here is a question 
where masculine judgment is really useful, be- 
cause with all her wondrous achievements for 
women Fashion has never been able to improve 
upon the athletic woman’s pride—her strength. 
To be sure there have been cases of untrained 
muscular development entirely unexpected in the 
dlomestic circle. For instance, occasionally one’s 
mother-in-law strikes out from the shoulder with 
dire disaster in the blow, or the new cook betrays 
the latent forces of an Amazon. We can nearly 
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. time when the maternal arm 
il chastiser to be feared, and in 
wondered how smart a blow 
nd our fathers coveted could 
me to think of the woman 
the subject is not such a new 
We can recall the athletic mo- 
‘thers, and with some painful 
which time has kindly drawn 
we still remember these sudden 
‘fury. It was a drill in which 
part of dumb-bells, or Indian 


bags, according to the punishment 
our indiscretior 


s merited. I have a friend who 


first renaissance of the Amazon in 
‘ther’s whacking spells.”’ 
And yet who is there in the afterthought of 
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years remembers these mimic furies of parental 
discipline with anything but kindly and consid- 
erate feeling? Fortunately the contact of a flat 
ruler, or the intimacy of a slipper passed rapidly 
over us, or even the too fond embrace of a family 
strap (with a stout buckle), inflict but a very 
ephemeral impression when the places that knew 
them once so well yet know them no more—for- 
ever. 

So much in a general way for the intuition to- 
ward athletic sports among those ladies who are 
nearest to us in memory and association ; but 
far back among the ages, when women marched 
to battle with the discipline and rage of early 
warfare on the field, 
we find the Amazon 
—the original wom- 
an athlete. 

These were not 
modest days, and 
the Amazon regi- 
ments were not 
modest soldiery. 
They were dark- 
skinned, tall, broad- 
shouldered, muscu- 
lar as men. Like 
them, they could 
launch a javelin or 
a spear with as true 
an aim, as forceful a 
blow as the dusky 
warrior of Czsar’s 
bodyguard. To be 
sure they had no 
petticoats to trip 
them up, no tight- 
laced harness around 
their bodies to 
squeeze the waist— 
may I say, Mr. Editor, into a squeezable size? 
These Amazons had faces that were fierce, .coarse 
with the rudeness and hardship of camp life, 
their hands large and the skin hardened by 
constant exposure. Perhaps the men foresaw a 
formidable enemy in these angry Amazonian bri- 
gades, and united to annihilate them—not by 
brute force, but by a cunning trick of man’s own 
device—the game of love. 

They made them vain, these very ugly Ama- 
zons, and consequently made them weak, and 
eventually married them, one by one. So these 
promising heroines of strength and skill for the 
battlefield lost their chance to free their sex from 
subsequent generations of dangerous warfare with 
men. 
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After that the men had it pretty well their own 
way. The Neros, the Cesars, and later on the 
Napoleons, made the woman athlete an impossi- 
ble contestant. To be sure Cleopatra must have 
been a formidable athlete in her way, by reason 
of her stature and the savagery of her origin. 
But to bring the focus of our attention within 
the limited range of a more modern vision, per- 
haps the most graceful adjustment of the athlete 
with the woman was conceived by Shakespeare 
in his pastoral dream ‘‘ As You Like It.’’ 

He alone, in the reverie of genius, has given 
us the most remarkable heroine of masculine 
ambition, molded in the gentle mood of a wom- 
an’s fancy of what a 
man—a cavalier— 
might be. 

To find a kinship 
with the reckless 
courage of her lover, 
Robin Hood, and his 
faithful followers, 
fair Rosalind dis- 
cards her skirts and, 
with the shame that 
her buskin and hose 
would create for her 
at court, wears them 
boldly in the silence 
of the woods, where 
Nature, rude but 
honest in her rugged 
forestry, wearies the 
woman in her self- 
imposed task to be 
a man, but puts no 
blush upon her 
cheek save that 
which comes burn- 
ing from the sun 
through the latticed leaves, bronzing the hero 
of the tale, but flushing the heroine. 

In Rosalind we have the ideal woman athlete. 

All her motive for donning so becoming a dis- 
guise is love; all her charm of woman, yielding 
gayly to the masquerade she has assumed, lies in 
the fact that she confesses weakness in her simu- 
lated prowess. When wearied with the march, 
womanlike she sinks upon the softest couch the 
woods afford—some mossy bank beside a stream, 
some rock that time has softened, finding a poet’s 
dream in all she sees and hears about her, in the 
music and majesty of woodland, until she sleeps, 
her lover’s name upon her lips. 

Ah! there is a great point gained in favor of 
the woman athlete if you can poetize her. In 
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fact, it is my humble opinion that a woman 
without some redeeming element of poetry in her 
nature is like a wax figure, which only a g 

roasting will melt. That word ‘‘roasting,’’ ap- 
plied in a flippant, slangy sense, is just what a 
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‘great many of the modern women athletes re- 


quire. Buta truce to argument, ladies; that is 
an issue I will not take up with you here. 





EQUESTRIENNE—RETURN FROM A RIDE. 


It is a pity there are no Rosalinds in the pres- 
ent day. At least, supposing the bloomer (dread- 
ful, yet shameless word) to be adopted under 
the spell of some romantic motive, what man 
is there, whether like Robin Hood, the reckless 
rogue, or merely an ordinary type of modern 
masculinity, who would prefer to see his Rosa- 
lind punching the pigskin, or swinging the 
clubs, or boxing with a frantic companion? No, 
my dear young ladies, it’s no use to tell me that 
the costume of Rosalind was all her grace; for 
after all she never dared to let the chattering 
gentry of the court in town see her in the tunic 
and hose. To analyze the charm of any partic- 
ular Rosalind we have seen upon the stage is 
not the province of this article—there have been 
so many charming Rosalinds before the footlights 
in the forty odd years that I have been observing 
such matters. The familiar impersonation by 
Ada Rehan of Shakespeare’s ideal woman ath- 
lete serves the purpose to describe my thoughts. 
Look at her—a picture of stern resolution to be 
manlike, made serious by a tenderness of daring 
which would be quite as appealing in skirts, I 
fancy, were these lips merely to describe the 
costume to a! The fact that she wears the 
man’s costume is not spoiled by any rude audac- 
ity of thought or speech in the great poet’s sug- 
gestion. It is regretful, pitiful, yet kindly 
rebuke which Shakespeare has given to future 
generations of senseless Amazons. There she 
stands, her dainty hands clasping dagger and 
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spear with such horror for their grim omen 
that she may fail to be really taken for a man. 

Perhaps Rosalind is too womanly to suit the 
modern dash and spirit of the lady Amazon, 

Too womanly ! 

Just think what a shocking confession that 
would be were it true! Can the heart of a 
woman so lose its savor of gentleness toward 
the world as to become unwomanly? I rather 
fancy that the woman athlete is inclined to give 
one the impression that it can—not that a 
lady attired in the severe regalia of a man’s cos- 
tume ever really succeeds in her disguise, but, 
goodness, what a very uninteresting woman she 
becomes under such circumstances! The ardor 
of her impulse, when once the determination is 
made, to follow out some one course is what 


causes that most dangerous conception of the 


modern Amazon to become an exaggeration. 
Athletics, in suitable proportion to one’s mus- 
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cular capacities, is a healthful, invigorating and 
beautifying process ; but to exaggerate the skill 
is to destroy the benefits and graces of athletic 
training. 

Since the up-to-date illustrator gave us the 
true picture of an American girl, posing her with 
the pencil in an attitude of supreme health and 
buoyant vigor, he has told a story to the whole 
world of women which no prose or poetry has 
ever made comprehensible before. 

With the few clever strokes of his pen he has 
told us that the perfect woman is not dependent 
upon skirts for an invention of form. He has 
shown us the monstrosity of fashion by a neg- 
ative picture of that lovely American girl, agile 
with youth, that has for ancestry the choice of 
international aristocracy, molded by the great 
democratic principles of nature into something 
that is as near perfection as woman and strength 
can ever be united. 

She is not an athlete, this artist’s girl ; she is a 
creature of birth. She has not been trained like 
a horse, or an acrobat, until that buoyant spring 
in her walk, that graceful independence of mo- 
tion which is an indescribable characteristic of 
the American girl as we see her en passant, has 
been reached—not at all. 

She is a pot-pourri—a conglomeration of kings 
and queens, lords and ladies, warriors and wits, 
with just a touch of the Gaelic temperament to 
give her the spice of courage, and the princi- 
ple of the good, old-fashioned Puritan to leaven 
her audacity and make it safe in her keeping. 

In Paris and in London they have schools of 
what is termed deportment, where young girls 
and adult women are taught by gymnastic or, 
rather, calisthenic exercises the means by which 
their true graces may be developed. The well- 
bred American girl does not need anything of 
the kind. | Grace and skill are her natural inher- 
itance, and she can dance the sabre minuet as 
prettily and with as much stately dignity as she 
can waltz, or play tennis, or ride a horse or a 
bicycle. 

There is a great deal of chatter about the 
proper costume to be worn by the lady bicyclist. 
I do not propose to enter into the discussion. 
No doubt the crafty American girl is waiting 
cautiously until some uniform that shall be mod- 
est, charming and practical has been selected ; 
then she will put a few finishing touches to the 
whole conception, and we shall have a very 
pretty toilet, that will be neither trousers nor 
bloomers, I hope. 

When the ‘‘ bike girl’’ was first immortalized 
on the theatrical stage she conceived a costume 
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which has not been fully accepted, but which to 
my mind is a very happy way out of the diffi- 
culty. It is as nearly an impression of a wom- 
an’s riding costume as the requirements of the 
‘Safety ’’ will permit. 
becoming to 


There is nothing more 
a woman than a riding habit, and 
something of the sort, with the low-crowned hat, 
would be quite as graceful on a bicycle. How- 
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solute grace, a superior carriage, a better enjoy- 
ment of her own physical freedom than fashion 
has allowed her heretofore. 

When Pinero wrote his play ‘‘ The Amazons” 
he had a distinctly valuable motive in the daring 
of his conception. He may have been serious 
or satirical in this effort ; but the effect, I think, 
has been good, in the sense that it has opened 
men’s eyes to the fact that women are not dolls, 
that the Almighty gave them straight backs and 
strong limbs, capable of doing a great many ath- 
letic things quite as skillfully as they themselves. 

The picture of Georgia Cayvan in the gymna- 
sium costume is an excellent example of Pinero’s 
suggestion to all women for Amazonian capaci- 
ties. As far as the actress was concerned it was 
nothing new to her to swing Indian clubs. 

She had been doing it long before Pinero wrote 
**The Amazons.’’ In fact, I remember on one 
occasion being admitted into a sort of athletic 
boudoir in the rear of a flat where Miss Cayvan 
was living, where stood a very dainty but service- 
able horizontal bar. It was Miss Cayvan’s cus- 
tom to take a few ‘‘turns”’ on this machine 
every morning, and to this fact much of her suc- 
cess and health was due. 

The portrait is an ideal woman athlete. One 
can almost fancy a crisp autumn air is blowing 
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in upon her, and, ignoring the first sting of its 
invigorating cold, she stands in the early morn- 
ing ready for her daily exercise. 

Once this ambition of woman to become like 
man is assured there is no telling where it will 
end. That is what Pinero thought. 

He armed his Amazons like modern hunters, 
with breechloaders, just as Shakespeare armed 
Rosalind with dagger and spear. 

How well some women shoot we know already. 
With pistol and revolver they are often much 
more expert than men. 

The costume worn by Isabella Irving for hunt- 
ing is about as chic and suitable as one can well 
conceive. 

I doubt whether the reel and rod will ever be- 
come very popular with the woman athlete. It 
takes a great deal of patience to coax fish out of 
water, and therewith more philosophy is needed 
than the ladies have to spare. However, there 
was something fascinating about Miss Florence in 
the costume of a fisher-maid-man. 

In fact, there is something excessively charm- 
ing about all these lady athletes dressed in the 
clothes of everyday men. You will observe that 
it makes them look girlish, emphasizing their 
natural beauty, and that, I think, is the funda- 
mental secret of this sudden modern spasm in 
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the world of fashion for women to become ath- 
letic. The pretty women are quite conscious of 
the new interest they arouse in the eyes of their 
admirers by this masquerade, and the ugly 
women perceive the chance of some attention 
from men, heretofore denied them in skirts. Ah! 
it is all a very pretty ruse, mesdames, so far as 
the fashionable side of the scheme is concerned, 
excepting, perhaps, bicycle riding, which I think 
the whole world confesses you have taken up 
quite seriously. 

If I had space enough to continue the re- 
searches available in the study of women ath- 
letes I would tell you something of those women 
who begin to train as athletes when they are chil- 
dren, beginning often in the circus ring before 
they have grown tired of the sight of a circus. 
Then there are the numerous dancers of the 
stage, the prima ballerina, the high kicker, the 
trapeze performer, the bareback rider, and all the 
rest of that struggling world of true Amazons. 

I have mentioned them briefly only to point 
out the fact that, while it is fashionable to affect 
all the graces of a woman athlete, it is only the 
hard-working, struggling stage performer who 
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ever feels the real sting of the accomplishment. 
Perhaps the most ordinary transition of girl- 
hood toward her ambition to become an up-to- 
date athletic woman takes place in the ballroom. 
With the melody of a waltz she first discovers 
that she can tire a strong man out and still feel 
only an exhilaration for another turn. That is 
just where the modern girl gets even with the 
boastful college student, who kicks and rows 
and tumbles about with wonderful agility, but is 
eventually overecome—completely worn out—by 
her mania for waltzing. 

Of course you have all seen Carmencita and 
Otero and Tortajada, the wonderful Spanish 
dancers. Among these dancing dolls of the the- 
atre is Papinta, who attracted a great deal of at- 
tention at the New York theatres last winter. 

‘*T believe in the future of the athletic woman. 
I ride my ‘bike’ every morning ; I practice my 
work in the afternoon. I have been dancing my 
way through life since I was ten years old. 
Dancing is the best training imaginable for a 
woman athlet That is what Papinta says 
about it, and yet she looks like a picture, with a 
very pretty face, from a lazy world of dreams. 
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WOMEN. 


By H. FIELDING. 


NowHERE under the sun has any nation ac- 
corded to its women such absolute freedom, such 
entire command of their lives and property, as 
have the Burmese. They stand in every way on 
an absolute equality with men, as far as law, as 
religion, and as custom are concerned. Just as no 
conquest has ever obliged the Burmese to resort 
to feudalism, so it has never caused the seclusion 
of the women, nor been the reason of one-sided 
laws of inheritance. In the face of the law man 
and woman are alike. Girls share equally with 
boys in all inheritance, and they inherit abso- 
lutely. There are no trustees between a woman 
and her property, and when she marries she re- 
tains it. Her husband has no control over it at 
all; neither has he any legal control over her. 
From her childhood up she is free. Parentage 
has never been another form of slavery in Bur- 
mah, as it has been elsewhere. Children are 
not so much ordered as guided and cared for, 
and when comparatively young they are practi- 
cally given control over their own doings—not 
withou: advice carefully and usefully given, not 


without every precaution against ill that care 
can devise ; but there is little command and no 
compulsion. Chivalry, which praised women as 
gods and treated them as slaves, never came to 
Burmah. No Burman,lover sings his mistress as 
something too good for this world, and then 
treats her as something infinitely inferior to him- 
self. Their religion has never considered them 
as the source of all evil, has never warned man 
against them as snares to lead men to hell, and 
no pope has ever called them the ‘‘sole hope of 
the church.’’ There has been no second-rate lit- 
erature to give them false ideals of themselves, of 
man, and of the world. They have always been 
held for what they are, and they have had free- 
dom to find their own place in a very real world, 
unfettered by conventions and rules. They have 
always had fair play, both from men and from 
themselves, and they have been held the best 
judges of what will soil them. No artificial 
ideals from long-past ages have been held up to 
them as eternal copies: it has been left to their 


own good sense and to the eternal fitness of 
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things to determine what is womanly and what 
is not. Thus they have found what under the 
varying circumstances of life is the best life for 
them, and as circumstances change so will they. 
Of all women in the world none are more wom- 
anly than she is, none possess in greater strength 
all the nameless attractions of a woman. She is 
no Helen, she is no Aspasia, least of all is she 
an Amazon ; but to those who know her she is 
everything that is lovely and desirable in wom- 
anhood. And when I say that Burmese women 
are not beautiful it must not be supposed that 
they are ugly. Beauty in women is a matter of 
convention. What was beautiful two hundred 
years ago in Europe is not beautiful to-day. So 
newcomers to Burmah wonder at those who 
speak of charm in a woman who has a fair-sized 
waist, a small bust, and who wears a loose jacket. 
Nevertheless, it is there, and no one who knows 
them fails to discover it ; but no one can describe 
it. It is the light within that shines through 
every look and gesture and illumines their whole 
life. Their complexion is fairer than that of the 
men, and they have large brown eyes—those rest- 
ful eyes that men love. Their manners are quiet 
and self-restrained, never self-conscious, rarely 
coquettish, and their voices are soft and sweet. 
They are not so universally educated to read 
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and write as are the boys, because they cannot 
go to the monastery schools, where all the boys 
are taught. Yet, nevertheless, nearly all the 
women of the class above the peasants can read 
and write, and many of the latter can too. 

And they have no accomplishments. They do 
not play any instrument; they are not taught to 
sing, though many sing ballads correctly and 
naturally. Of dancing, of sketching, of the use 
of the globes, they know nothing at all; but of 
all household matters they are thoroughly ac- 
quainted. They can all weave and cook and 
sew, and some can embroider. And they under- 
stand the life around them. Nothing is more 
surprising than to find how well even the young 
girls know the men and women that they meet, 
how clearly their sweet eyes see the world about 
them. The opinions and thoughts of a girl are 
always worth hearing, for they are founded on 
what she sees; they are no dreams of a night 
of ignorance—they are beautiful as only the 
thoughts that come from knowledge can be. 

Burmese boys are at an early age formally ad- 
mitted to Buddhism, in a ceremony that takes 
place at the beginning of Lent. They are made 





inmates of the monastery, perhaps for three 
months, perhaps for a day only, but they are 
always admitted. 


But with girls it is not so. 
Neither do they 
ever become nuns. 
Old women soime- 
times take the 
vows; but it is the 
last thing a Bur- 
mese girl would 
ever think of. 
Probably the ab- 
sence of any lei- 
sured class is the 
principal cause of 
this. The amuse- 
ments of a girl are 
not very many. 
There are the pweés 
to which she may 
go, where she will 
hear plays of all 
kinds; and there 
are boat races and 
festivals of differ- 
ent sorts during 
the dry weather, 
and she will have 
many friends to 
see and talk to; 
but of games they 
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have none. In every household the daughter 
has her appointed work. In all but the richer 
merchants’ houses the daughter’s duty is to 
bring the water from the well evening and 
morning. It is the gossiping place of the village, 
this well, and as the sun sets there come running 
down all the girls of the village. As they {fill 
their jars they lean over the curb and talk, and 
it is here that is told the latest news, the latest 
flirtation, the latest marriage, the little scandal 
of the place. 
rying is not their duty, and there is a proper 
time and place for flirtation ; so the girls have 
the well almost to themselves. Almost every 
girl will weave. In every house there will be a 
loom, where the girls weave their dresses and 
those of their parents. And very many girls will 
have stalls in the bazaar; but of this I will speak 
later. Other duties are the husking of the rice 
and the making of cheroots. Of course in the 
richer households there will be servants to do ali 
this ; but even in them the daughter will fre- 
quently weave, either for herself or for her 
parents. Almost every girl will do something, 
if it be only to pass the time. 


Very few men come-—water car- 


From sixteen 
to twenty is the usual age, but it is often later. 
It entirely depends on the girl herself. It is 
in her own hands whom she marry and when. 
There is a delightful custom all through Burmah 
—an institution, in fact—called ‘‘courting-time.”’ 
It is from nine till ten o'clock, more especially 


They do not marry very young. 


on moonlight nights—those wonderful tropic 
nights, when the whole world lies in a silver 
dream, when the little wandering airs that touch 
your cheek like a caress are heavy with the scent 
of flowers, and your heart comes into your throat 
for the very beauty of life. There is in front of 
each house a veranda, perhaps three feet above 
the ground, and here the girl will sit in the 
shadow of the eaves, sometimes with a friend, 
but usually alone ; and her suitors will come and 
stand by the veranda and talk softly in little 
broken sentences, as lovers do. There may be 
many young men come, one by one if they mean 
business, with a friend if the visit be merely one 
of courtesy. And the girl will receive them all, 
and she may give them cheroots ; and if a very 
favored suitor come she may even light his che- 
root for him, and thus kiss by proxy. 

And is the girl alone? Well, yes. To all in- 
tents and purposes she is alone ; but there is al- 
ways some one within call in the house, for no 
one can tell who may come to the veranda, and 
some men, we know, are but wolves in sheep’s 
clothing. But the girl carries on her love-mak- 
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ing herself, and she is free to marry whom she 
will. No one ll object, provided only he be 
of good reputation and able, with such assistance 
» maintain the household. And 
if there should be any difficulty? Well, then, 
there is usually an elopement and a ten days’ 
scandal. And often, too, there is an elopement 
for no reason at all, save that hot youth cannot 
abide the necessary delays. 


as she can give 


For life is short, and though to-day be to us 
who can tell for the morrow? During the full 
night, only a change to silver 
light from gold And the forest is full of de- 
light. There woodeutters’ huts in the ravines 
where the water falls, soft beds of torn bracken 
and fragrant 
shelter from t] 
arranged. A 


moon there is 


-ses where great trees make a 
And for food, that is easily 
sket of rice, with a little salt fish 
and spices, is easily hidden in a favorable place. 
You only want a jar to cook it, and there is 
enough for tw i. week. Or it is brought day 
by day by some trusted friend to a place previ- 
ously agreed 
All up and vn the forest there are flowers 
for her hair, sear! 
chid sprays and 


dik blossoms and pale or- 
And for oceupa- 
tion through the hours each has a new world to 
explore, full of wonderful, undreamt-of discov- 
eries, lit with new lights and mysterious with 


jasmine stars. 
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roseate shadows—a world of ‘‘ beautiful things 
made new’’ for those forest children. So that 
when the confidant—an aunt, maybe, or a sister 
—meets them by the sacred fig tree on the hill 
and tells that all difficulties are removed and 
their friends called together for the marriage cere- 
mony, can you wonder that it is not without re- 
gret that they fare forth from that enchanted 
land to ordinary life again ? 

It is not always the man who is the proposer 
of the flight. 

I had a Burmese servant, a boy who may have 
been twenty, and he had been with me about a 
year and was beginning to be really useful. He 
had at last grasped the idea that electro-plate 
should not be cleaned with monkey-brand soap, 
and he could be trusted not to put up rifle car- 
tridges for use with a twenty-bore gun. And he 
chose this time to fall in love with the daughter 
of the headman of a certain village where I was 
in camp. 

He had good excuse, for she was a delicious 
little maiden, with great coils of hair and the 
voice of a wood-pigeon wooing in the forest, and 
she was very fond of him without a doubt. So 
one evening he came to me and said that he 
must leave me—that he wanted to get married, 
and could not possibly delay. 

Then I spoke to him with all that depth of 
wisdom we are so ready to display for the benefit 
of others.. I pointed out to him that he was 
much too young, that she was much too young, 
also—she was not eighteen—and that there was 
absolutely nothing for them to marry on. I 
further pointed out how ungrateful he would be 
to leave me ; that he had been paid regularly for 
a year, and that now, when he was at last able 
to do something besides destroy my property, he 
was about to go away. 

The boy listened to all I had to say, and 
agreed with it all, and made the most fervent 
and sincere promises to be wise; and he went 
away after dinner to see her and tell her, and 
when I awoke next morning my servants told 
me the boy had never returned. 

Shortly afterward the headman came to say 
that his daughter had also disappeared. They 
had fled, these two, into the forest, and for a 
week we heard nothing. At last one evening, as 
I sat under the great fig tree before my tent, 
there came to me the mother of the girl, and sat 
down before me and said she had something of 
great importance to impart; and this was that all 
had been arranged between the families, who had 
found work for the boy whereby he could main- 
tain himself and his wife, and that the marriage 


was arranged. But the boy would not return as 
long as I was in camp there, for he was bitterly 
ashamed of his broken vows and afraid to meet 
my anger. And so the mother begged me to 
go away as soon as I could, so that the young 
people might return. I explained that T was not 
angry at all, that the boy could return without 
any fear of my wrath; on the contrary, that I 
should be pleased to see him and his wife. And 
at the old lady’s request I wrote a Burmese note 
to that effect, and she went away delighted, 

They must have been in hiding close by, for it 
was early next morning that the boy came into 
my tent alone and very much abashed, and it 
was some little time before he recovered himself 
and began to talk freely as he would before, for 
he was greatly ashamed of himself. 

But, after all, could he help it? 

If you can imagine the tropic night, and the 
boy full of high resolve passing up the village 
street, now half asleep, and the girl with shining 
eyes coming to him out of the hibiscus shadows 
and whispering in his ear words—words that I 
need not say ; if you can imagine all this you will 
understand how it was that I lost my servant. 

They both came to see me later on in the day, 
after the marriage, and there was no bashfulness 
about either of them then. They came hand in 
hand, with the girl’s father and mother and 
some friends, and she told me it was all her 
fault. She could not wait. ‘‘Perhaps,’’ she 
said, with a little laugh and a side glance at her 
husband—‘‘ perhaps if he had gone down with 
the thakin to Rangoon he might have fallen in 
love with some one there and forgotten me; for 
T know that they are very pretty, those Rangoon 
ladies, and of better manners than I, who am 
but a jungle girl.’”” And when I asked her what 
it was like in the forest she said it was the most 
beautiful place in all the world. 

Sometimes things do not go so well. Suicide 
for love! We read of it in fiction ; do we ever see 
it? I have seen it once and again in Burmah. I 
have held an inquest over the fair, innocent body 
of a girl not seventeen, who drowned herself for 
love—only that. He never had cared for her; 
he never would, for he was in love elsewhere. 
And so one morning, ere the mist had risen 
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from the water, she gave herself and her hot de-’ 


spair to the cool forgetfulness of the great river. 
And I have seen a girl in man’s attire killed 
in a surprise attack upon an insurgent camp. 
She had followed her outlawed lover there, and 
in the mélée she caught up sword and gun to 
fight by his side, and was cut down through 
neck and shoulder ; for no one could see in the 
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early dawn that it was a girl. She died about 
an hour afterward; and though I have seen 
many sorrowful things in many lands, in war 
and out of it, the memory of that dying girl, 
held up by one of the mounted police, sobbing 
out her life beneath the wild forest shadows, 
with no one of her sex, no one of her kin, to 
help her, comes back to me as one of the saddest 
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veranda. She was a graceful, charming girl, and 
she had had many lovers ; but she had not cared 
for any of them, and it seemed to me as if she 
never would marry. Yet one day she surprised 
everyone by marrying a sergeant of police, whose 
pay cannot have been a quarter what she made 
with her silk stall. 
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I had a long talk with her shortly before the 
marriage, and I asked her what she intended to 
Her lover was killed in action some time later, do with her silk stall—for her husband was sta- 
fighting against us, and he died, as a brave man 


and strangest. 
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tioned in a guard some thirty miles away, so she 
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should, the best of all deaths. He played his could not both marry and keep on her stall—and 


game ; he lost, and he paid; but the girl? 
Marriage is not a religious ceremony among the 
Burmese. There isa ceremony, of course ; but the 
only necessary and binding part of it is that the 
couple should, in the presence of witnesses called 
together for the purpose, eat out of the same bowl. 
A girl does not change her name. Family names 
are unknown, and there is no Miss or Mrs. Ev- 
ery woman, married or unmarried, has the prefix 
of Ma or Mi, which are the same word. Even as 
babies they carry this prefix, and marriage does 
not alter it; so that there is nothing to denote 
whether a woman be married or not. Marriage 
does not alter her status in any way. She retains 
her own property, and any property she may ac- 
quire subsequently is also her own. Property 
acquired jointly with her husband is held jointly. 
If you inquire who is the owner of a garden you 
may be told it helongs to Maung Han Ma Ni, the 
former being the man’s name and the second 
that of his wife; and both names are used fre- 
quently in business and legal proceedings. But 
it is not always that a man and his wife are in the 
same business. They may have totally different 
pursuits. One may be a cultivator, the other a 
silk dealer ; the man may be a pleader in court, 
the wife may own brick-kilns outside the town. 
Of course there are cases where marriage neces- 
sitates the abandonment by the woman of her 
trade, whatever it may be; but she can do as 
she thinks best. There was a friend of mine, a 
Burmese girl—perhaps she was twenty-five—and 
she kept a dainty little silk stall near the gate of 
a certain great bazaar. She was the daughter of a 
well-to-do rice merchant, and she kept the stall for 
her own amusement and profit. This profit must 
have been considerable, and as she lived with her 
parents and had few expenses she was well off. 
She was very pleasant to talk to as one passed 
the bazaar returning from office or smoked a 
cigarette with her in the evening in her father’s 


she told me she would give it up. She had hoped 
her husband would leave the police and settle 
down and live with her on the profits of her stall ; 
but he had refused. 

**So,”’ I said, ‘there will be only his pay, 
which is small ?”’ 

** Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘ that is all; but’’—with a 
little smile—‘‘ what does it matter? There is 
enough.”’ 

In married life, as in all other, there are cer- 
tain duties that come naturally to the wife and 
certain others to the husband. He may be a 
magistrate, a pleader, or a rich merchant, in which 
case the wife, beyond managing her own prop- 
erty, does not work. Her duty is to superintend 
the housework and, as in all lands, to make her 
home a place of rest and of content to her hus- 
band after his day’s work. She will very likely 
accompany her husband on his journeys ; she will 
assist him socially in what way she can ; and, if 
it be necessary, she will act for him with vigor 
and decision. And as regards acting for her hus- 
band, there is nothing more remarkable than the 
division she makes of matters wherein she can 
act for herself and of matters wherein, if she act, 
she acts for him. Thus, as I have said, she will, 
as regards her own -property or her own busi- 
ness, act entirely on her own responsibility and 
in her own name. But in public affairs she will 
never allow her name to appear—not that she 
does not take a keen interest in all such matters. 
She lives in no world apart ; all that affects her 
husband interests her as keenly as it does him, 
She lives in a world of men and women, and her 
knowledge of public affairs, and her desire and 
power of influencing them, is great. But she 
learnt long ago that her best way is to act through 
and by her husband, and that his strength and 
his name are her bucklers in the fight. Thus 
women are never openly concerned in any polit- 
ical matters. 
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A GLIMPSE INTO THE 


TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


By CHAMPION BISSELL. 


RARELY had a young couple sailed out on the 
great ocean of life under happier auspices than 
Frederick and Mary Roseton. Each adored the 
other, and each admired the accomplishments of 
the other. The latter is the firmer bond of 
union between two people, because it nourishes 
that harmless vanity that is the well-spring of 
happiness to its possessor. Mrs. Roseton could 
wear an impossible hat with a more entrancing 
grace than any young woman in New York, and 
Frederick could change a French novel into a 
comedy of American manners in less time than 
the Parisian took to write it. Thus, between 
the fashionable milliners and the managers, their 
talents were always in demand and rewarded 
with solid cash. 

On this beautiful morning in early June they 
emerged hand in hand from their bower, on 
the ninety-fourth floor of the Aerial—a modest 
structure, built with a view to comfort, on the 
banks of the Harlem River, near its junction 
with the lordly Hudson. 

‘*Some of our architects,’’ said Bryckes, the 
builder, ‘‘ have a mania for constructing edifices 
of two or three hundred stories, as if the main 
object of life .was to inhabit an observatory. 
What I aim at is to encourage the family senti- 
ment ; and if you locate your wife and yourself 
higher than nine hundred feet above the ground 
you expect them to get out of a rarefied atmos- 
phere a great deal more than actually exists in 
it. There can be no true family affection where 
water boils at 200° Fahr.; and Cupid dies when 
his lungs are oppressed with rarefaction. There- 
fore I draw the line at a hundred stories, with 
express elevators stopping at every tenth floor.’’ 

‘Uncle Josiah came last night, dear,’’ said 
Mary Roseton, as she opened her writing desk to 
write the menu for breakfast. 

** Yes ; I caught a glimpse of him. Your ma- 
ternal uncle, I believe ?”’ 

‘** Yes, an elder brother of dear mamma.’’ 

‘* From Cattaraugus County ?”’ 

‘* Yes. He has a splendid farm.’’ 

‘That is, what there is left of it over and 
above that large portion which he seemed to 
have brought to the metropolis on his boots. By 
the way, what was he talking about so earnestly 
with the maid, after you left him ?”’ 

Mrs. Roseton laughed. 

‘“Why, the dear old man wanted to be shown 
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the road to the pump, and wouldn't believe 
Winifred when she showed him the button in the 
wall and told him that one pressure was goo 
for a quart of ice water.”’ 

‘*Tt is remarkable,’’ said her husband, ‘‘ how 
one’s maternal! uncles, if from the rural districts, 
refuse to believe in the actualities of the modern 
improvement. But here he comes.”’ 

Uncle Josiah Williams cautiously brushed 
aside the Japanese portiére, as if afraid of break- 
ing its delicate filaments, and greeted them with 
a hearty good morning. 

‘‘T’'m afraid you’ve had your breakfast,’’ he 
said, glancing at the table service, on which no 
edibles were visible. 

‘No, uncle,’’ replied Mrs. Roseton ; ‘‘ we are 
just ordering it. How will this do?’ turning to 
her husband and reading from a paper. 


Lettuce in lee. 
Chilled Bananas. 
Broiled Chicken. 
Rice Croquettes. 
Lobster a la New London. 


Strawberries. 
Popups. Hot Rolls. Fairview Farm Butter. 
Coffee. Claret. 


** Yes, that might answer,’’ mused Roseton, 
audibly. ‘There are so many possible combi- 
nations. One sometimes regrets that the oppor- 
tunities for these harmonies come only once in 
twenty-four hours. But each day there is only 
one sunrise and only one breakfast. Would 
Uncle Josiah like to suggest some addition to our 
hasty sketch ?”’ 

‘““What Niece Mary read sounded mighty 
good,’’ was the reply of the bucolic. ‘ And 
quite a variety. You must have a big kitchen 
somewhere. But I didn’t hear pie. Now we 
always have pie for breakfast at home.”’ 

‘Surely, uncle. Here we are too apt to for- 
get country luxuries. Pie by all means. Let 
me see,’’ delicately balancing her pencil over the 
paper; ‘‘ what kind of pie shall we say ?”’ 

‘* Well,’ said Uncle Josiah, ‘‘ at this season of 
the year it’s almost Hobson’s choice. Punkins 
has gone out, ind it’s too early for berries, ex- 
cept strawberries, and they ain’t any good for 
pie. Dried apples is the best holt; and if you 
make a dried-apple pie right, with plenty of ci- 
der, there ain’t nothing can lay over it, and don’t 
you forget it.”’ 
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Mrs. Roseton added the coveted dish to the 
list and crushed the paper within a_ hollow 
ball which she took from a chiffonier drawer. 
Then she opened a small square panel in the 
wall, placed the sphere on the flooring within, 
closed the panel and touched a neighboring but- 
ton. There was a swirling, sucking sound, as 
of an escape of confined air, and all was still 
again. 

Uncle Josiah was astonished, but hesitated to 
acknowledge it. But he was also uneasy about 
breakfast, since there appeared to be no prepara- 
tions made for it. He glanced anxiously at the 
portiére, as if expecting the maid or the cook to 
come in for orders. 

‘**Mary,’’ said Roseton, tenderly, ‘‘ I’m afraid 
your uncle isn’t well.”’ 

‘*Too blamed well !’’ exclaimed the ruralist. 
‘* But, land’s sakes, I was wondering when your 
people was a-going to begin cooking these here 
things.’’ 

**You see, Frederick,’’? interposed his wife, 
‘‘uncle comes from a part of the world where 
people have cooks and cooking stoves, and where 
they bake, roast, boil and fry in every family.’’ 

‘*'Yes,’’ exclaimed her uncle, ‘‘and they don’t 
know how you can have things to eat without 
cooking ’em—not in a family, that is.’’ 

A little silver bell sounded on the wall near 
Mrs. Roseton’s head. She touched a hand bell. 
A maid appeared. - ‘‘ Breakfast, Winifred,’’ said 
the young matron. 

The maid stepped lightly to the panel just as 
a sound was heard like that of a strong wind 
blowing through a narrow street. It ceased and 
she opened the panel. Out of the cavity thus 
disclosed she drew with practiced dexterity from 
their white paper coverings various covered and 
uncovered dishes, silver pots, pitchers and bottles, 
which, when ranged upon the table, corresponded 
with the order as written by Mrs. Roseton, Un- 
cle Josiah’s eyes rested with astonishment upon 
all, and with undisguised enthusiasm upon the 
pie—a huge hemisphere of flaky crust, and 
thicker than the most generous example ever 
compounded in the apple season in his own farm- 
house. ‘‘ But what’s that paper a-wriggling there 
in the hole in the wall ?’”’ exclaimed he. 

At the hither end of a flexible tubing, reaching 
back into the dim unknown, was a silver clasp, 
and in that clasp was a bit of white paper, which 
appeared to be claiming notice. 


‘*Oh,’’ laughed Roseton, ‘‘ that’s the bill. 
You see, all pleasures have their pains. You 


can’t have your breakfast without paying for it.’’ 
‘* Frederick,’’ said Mrs. Roseton, solemnly, 
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‘‘T married you on your express promise to 
abandon this vicious habit.”’ 

‘* My love, pardon me.”’ 

‘*This once ; but it must never occur again.”’ 

‘* But, I say,’’ remarked Uncle Josiah, as Rose- 
ton placed a bank note in the clasp and closed 
the panel and the party entered upon the busi- 
ness of breakfast—‘‘ I say, what sort of a kitchen 
have you got, anyhow? You hain’t got any 
pump, yet you draw water for all creation out of 
a button in the wall, and there’s no kitchen and 
no cook, nor nothing, and yet here’s a bang-up 
setting-out, all from a hole in the wall. It gets 
me; that’s all. And it’s all so blamed good, too. 
Now, this here pie beats anything my wife ever 
made, or my mother either, for that matter.’’ 

‘*Why, uncle,”’ said Mrs. Roseton, dipping a 
strawberry in sugar and biting it off the stem 
between lips as red and juicy as the fruit, ‘‘ nei- 
ther my husband nor I have ever seen a kitchen 
in this house, or smelt it, either. We do every- 
thing, except breathe, through the great depart- 
ment store of Quidley & Sons. Once having been 
duly placed on their books, we have ever since 
been thoroughly, consistently and unremittingly 
taken in and done for in all 
spects.”’ 


*¢ Gosh ! 


conceivable re- 
Is that so? Are they near here ?”’ 
‘‘In time, close by; as to distance, about 
fifty blocks. Say between two and three miles. 
But distance is nothing. Everything depends 
upon how long it takes to get over it. Now 
here in New York, in this pleasant year of 1925, 
our miles have ceased to have any importance.”’ 
** Well,’ said Uncle Josiah, ‘‘ out in Catta- 
raugus the miles get longer than ever every year 
that I grow older. And we have to scratch for 
our meals there, too. No getting fed with all the 
luxuries of the season through a hole in the wall. 
Why, Elijah and his ravens wasn’t a marker to 
it. Say, how is it that these fine dishes don’t 
get smashed on their way here ?”’ 
‘*Science, my dear sir—science,’’ answered 
Roseton, smiling. ‘‘ Nothing can break if it comes 
up against condensed air. It gives you the most 
perfect cushion possible. Now when you pack 
eggs to ship you find chaff or sawdust a satis- 
factory sort of cushion; but compared to com- 
pressed air neither of these is in the race at all. 
Our breakfast package left Quidley at the rate of 
two miles a minute. 


The same pneumatic ma- 
chinery that started it along created an accumu- 
lation of valuable atmosphere highly condensed 
at the point where the breakfast was booked to 
stop. The calculations necessary to insure this re- 
sult are mathematically accurate, and they never 
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fail. Ii they should fail the less would be Quid- gin to feel safe. 


ley’s—not ours. 


are guaranteed a 
safe dump on com- 
pressed air at the 
bottom, and the jan- 
itor delivers us or- 
ders on Quidley’s 
for a hairbrush, 
shampoo, shoe 
polish and whatever 
else may be neces- 
sary to restore our 
persons and habili- 
ments to the status 
ante bellum.’ 

“To the what?” 

‘¢'To the calm ele- 
gance we enjoyed 
before the incident. 
I say incident—not 
accident— because 
we no longer have 
accidents. Acci- 
lents were dis- 
missed with costs 
shortly after the 
twentieth century 
came in. You ‘will 
find the case in Vol. 
4,044, our Court of 
Appeals teports, 
Griggs against Both- 
erem—the last in- 
stance where a pas- 
senger was squeezed 
in the gate of an 
elevated railway car. 
Since that decision 
whoever directly or 
indirectly ‘injures 
the person of a citi- 
zen is summarily ex- 
ecuted, without the 
privilege of appeal 
or habeas corpus. 
One example suf- 
ficed to prove the ex- 
cellence of the law. 
Since 1904 no citi- 
zen has sustained 
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‘SUNCLE JOSIAH WILLIAMS CAUTIOUSLY BRUSHED ASIDE THE 
JAPANESE PORTIERE.’’ 
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But, I say, I would like to see 
In fact, my dear sir, in our this place of Quidley’s.”’ 
present social conditions everything is guaran- 


. Would you prefer to go by 
teed. If our elevator breaks as we go down we 


the elevated or the pneumatic shaft? One takes 


fifteen minutes, the 
other about fifteen 
‘econds,”’ 

“Ts the shaft 
safe?” 

‘“‘Guaranteed by 
Quidley. If you 
receive any hurt or 
bruise Quidley is 
electrocuted just as 
soon as he can be 
tried, and half his 
estate goes to the 
injured party. 
When I tell you 
that his firm is rated 
at ten billions, more 
cr less, you see it 
gives you a right 
smart chance of 
making your fort- 
une on a very small 
investment.”’ 

“Say no more; 
Tl risk it—with 
you, of course.” 

‘All right,’’ said 
Roseton, taking two 
metallic globes, each 
about the size of a 
large orange, from a 
drawer. ‘‘Now,’’ he 
continued, as he 
turned a screw 
deftly inserted in 
each of the spheres, 
‘‘since our short 
trip will be per- 
formed in a vacuum, 
we will provide our- 
selves with breath 
fora minute. Hold 
the ball to your 
mouth—thus—and 
as soon as we take 
our places in the 
shaft you can 
breathe out of and 
into this little ma- 


any personal injury at the hands of another upon chine at your ease. All atmospheric pressure 


Manhattan Island or in the uptown districts.”’ 


being for a few moments removed, you will 


‘‘ Well, now,”’ interposed the ruralist, ‘‘I be- feel a curious sort of expansion, as though 
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you were suddenly growing to be as big as a 
house, or an elephant, or a church, or a United 
States senator, or anything. Never mind that. 
It won’t last, and it won’t hurt you.” 

And with these reassuring words he opened 
another panel in the wall, disclosing a space of 
about a yard square, inclosed on all sides, into 
which the pair were at once drawn by an irre- 
sistible but pleasant suction. The panel closed 
on them automatically, and before they were 
fairly conscious of being borne through dark- 
ened, illimitable space with unknown velocity 
they found themselves immersed in a soft, cling- 
ing bath of compressed air. Then a door was 
suddenly opened, and their eyes were met by a 
flood of light which filled an immense and lofty 
apartment, on the floor of which moved hither 
and thither a crowd of young men and women, 
all occupied with arranging glittering fabrics of 
silk, wool and cotton, and displaying them to 
other crowds, whose remarks touching quality 
and price, mingling with those of the salespeople, 
created that peculiar buzz or susurrus that tni- 
formly attaches to an assemblage of human be- 
ings when carrying on a free conversation. An 
active young man helped each of the wanderers 
to alight, and immediately from a neighboring 
desk one of the Quidley sons stepped to them 
and, rubbing his hands, exclaimed: ‘‘ How de- 
lightfully fortunate, Mr. Roseton, that I should 
have this pleasure! What would you like to see 
this morning? And you bring a friend, too! 
Ifow charmingly considerate! From the coun- 
try, I presume. Well, it is our pleasing duty to 
modernize the bucolic mind.”’ 

‘Thanks, my dear Quidley,’’ said Roseton, 
‘‘This gentleman is a near relative from Catta- 
raugus, and he wishes to see everything, so far 
as it can be seen in one day, which this depart- 
ment store has to show to him. Suppose you 
consider him, for this occasion, in the light of a 
shopper who gives no one the trouble to pull 
down and exhibit fabrics, but is content merely 
to gaze at your accumulations of the wealth of 
the planet.’ 

‘* Exactly so,’’ replied the young merchant. 
‘¢ With a view to such visits I h» ve just patented 
a system modeled upon that of the universe 
about us. You will recall, Mr.—Mr. Let 
’ turning to Roseton; ‘‘ what did you 
say is the name of your highly valued relative ?”’ 

‘*T beg pardon. Mr. Josiah Williams.” 

‘*Exactly so. Mr. Williams, I salute you. 
Recall the fact that when you stand on a clear 
night upon any section of our planet and look 
upward you see an illimitable host of stars and 





me see,’ 
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planets passing as if in slow and stately review 
before your eyes. In the course of a few hours 
you grasp certain evolutions covering uncounted 
billions, quadrillions, trillions of miles, and per- 
formed by bodies any one of which is capable of 
absorbing a million such worlds as ours without, 
so to speak, winking an eye. Now, this pano- 
rama is wholly owing to your own movement. 
You are the one that revolves—not they. But 
the effect is the same. To apply my invention 
practically let me ask you and Mr. Roseton to 
step into this hollow sphere,’’ pointing to a pol- 
ished aluminium ball, of ten or twelve feet di- 
ameter, which rested near them, from the top of 
which a steel chain depended and lay in a coil 
upon the floor, ‘‘and permit yourselves to be 
swung out into space for a few hours. You will 
find the interior commodious ; there are con- 
venient seats ; the buffet, though small, is well 
provided, and you will find the wines and te: 
and coffee fully up to the standard of our cellars 
and cuisine. And thus, without any more fatigue 
than is caused by the rapid succession of inter- 
esting objects before the eye, you will grasp in a 
short time the details of our seven hundred and 
twenty floors, each covering ten acres of space, 
the whole embracing seven thousand two hun- 
dred acres of the combined industry and wealth 
of nations—without self-flattery the largest ag- 
gregation of convertible the 
planet.”’ 


opulence upon 

At this moment one of the clerks stepped up 
to the speaker and said a few words in a low 
tone. 

“*Very good,’’ remarked Quidley to the clerk. 
Then turning to Roseton and his companion he 
continued : ‘‘Gentlemen, I’m glad to say that I 
can be spared from my affairs until three o’ clock, 
when our foreign mail, section Y, is due. It 
will therefore give me the greatest pleasure to 
get into my patent observatory with you and do 
the honors.”’ 

The three then stepped into the sphere and sat 
down on a sofa. There was a sensation of a 
long, easy swing into the air, and after a mo- 
ment had elapsed their guide drew up a curtain 
that hung over one are of the sphere and the en- 
tire panorama of the immense edifice was scen 
passing before them. 

‘Your eyes rest first, gentlemen,’’ said young 
Quidley, ‘‘ upon the immense space occupied by 
our machine works. You must bear in mind 
that this firm of ours buys nothing but raw ma- 
terials. All the finished machines used in our 


enterprise are made by us—the steam engines, 
the elevators, the sewing machines, the looms ; 











‘WHERE CIGARS AND COFFEE WERE TENDERED 


in short, everything which, starting from the 
crude iron, steel or brass, becomes at last the 
handmaid of skilled industry. Look at the acres 
of forges, cranes and looms operated by native 
Turcomans, Tartars, Smyrniots and Hindoo- 
stanee. We have all their wondrous secrets of 
colors ; these we cannot improve upon. Thus in 
vermilions no advances are possible; China 
brought that pigment to perfection before Con- 
fucius. But in point of rapidity of manufacture 
we have made immense progress. In twenty- 
four hours we produce a Bokhara or an Agra car- 


THEM BY ATTENDANTS IN ORIENTAL COSTUME.”’ 


pet of any ired size, and of the best possible 


quality, undistinguishable from the choicest out- 
put of the Eastern slow and toilsome looms.”’ 
Warming with his subject the young merchant 


described t | 
the almost 
before ther 
suspended in the air. 
“To enul 
be to traverse the entire scheme of enlightened 
invention and industry. There are endless ranks 
of trip hammers, lathes, and all such appliances 


companions the peculiarities of 
less scenes of industry that passed 
uring the hours in which they were 


rate them,’’ he continued, ‘‘ would 
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that have been invented on our planet since the 
days of Tubal Cain. All that are useful 
pressed into our service. 


are 


‘‘Observe next our weaving departments, in 
which, starting from the raw wools, silks and 
cottons and other textiles, we produce all the 
fabrics which our American skill embraces in its 
répertoire. In certain rooms we create the atmos- 
phere of the Lombardy silk weavers, of the di- 
aphanous muslins of Upper India, of the lace 
cellers of Belgium. Except for occasional sam- 
ples of novelty or improvement we have made 
ourselves wholly independent of these districts ; 
and thus our profits are increased to an enormous 
extent, and at the same time the goods are cheap- 
ened to the consumer. 

‘* Now at this point you behold the vast and 
complex system of Oriental carpet and rug weav- 
ing. Here, over ten acres, we distribute the skill 
of artificers in a branch in which I am especially 
interested, and we have vast floors devoted to 
electrical manufactures.’’ And their entertainer 
enlarged with enthusiasm upon a process, now 
rapidly approaching completion, for the separa- 
tion of the ultimate particle from all surround- 
ings and complications, thus proving the absolute 
identity of all matter. ‘‘ That is, gentlemen,”’ 
he continued, ‘‘it is an incontrovertible fact that 
the alkaloid of strychnia is the same entity as 
the e«enanthic ether of this glass of Latour which 
we drink to the health of each other. Their dif- 
ferent effects are merely the result of different 
combinations and arrangements in space.”’ 

Roseton was fascinated by the immense vol- 
ume of wines and spirits that met his eye from 
time to time. ‘‘ As to these,’ said his enter- 
tainer, ‘‘ we keep each in its appropriate climate, 
and are obliged to dispose of them upon many 
different floors. Far down in the bowels of the 
earth, where temperatures are uniform through- 
out the year, you will find all the champagnes, 
the butts of sherry, Madeira and the heavier 
wines of Hungary. <A few hundred feet above 
this is the habitat of the lighter amber wines, 
the Sauternes, the various white growths of Ger- 
many and California ; while at the highest eleva- 
tion of all, in a temperature never suffered to fall 
below sixty, we lodge and ripen all our red vint- 
ages, whose fame extends over the entire coun- 
try.”’ 

‘* But what floor is this ?”’ asked both the vis- 
itors in concert, as they saw a vast expanse of 
desks covered with blank books, over which an 
army of clerks were busily engaged ; while on 
one side a long wire and glass screen permitted 
the view of enormous piles of bank bills and coin, 
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which another army was receiving from outside 
and paying out to long files of applicants. 

‘*Oh,’’ replied Quidley, ‘‘this is our bank. 
We are simply the most extensive bankers on 
the planet, so far as discount and deposit go. 
Our circulation is not as yet equal to that of the 
Bank of England or the Bank of France, but we 
live in hopes that our currency will yet exceed 
in volume and safety that of either of these insti- 
tutions, being based on the bonds of the United 
States. We pay two per cent interest upon de- 
posits, of which we hold to-day nearly a billion, 
and we are the owners of double this amount of 
discounted paper and loans upon collateral. No 
applicant who offers adequate security ever goes 
away empty-handed. This is the essence of bank- 
ing, as it is of merchandising—always to have a 
supply, and to part with it freely, and to any ex- 
tent, in exchange for an equivalent. The theory 
of the absolute equivalent is that of Nature ; she 
insists upon it invariably, and so do we. And 
therefore we never lose anything.”’ 

‘* But who is sufficient for these things ?’’ fal- 
tered Roseton, as they swung out of space into 
the luxurious private offices of the firm upon the 
topmost story and sank into a couch of Bokhara 
rugs, where cigars and coffee were tendered them 
by attendants in Oriental costume. ‘‘ Our brains 
reel with unaccustomed astonishment, and yet 
we perceive clearly that the half has not been 
presented to us.”’ 


‘* Nothing is easier,”’ 


replied their post. ‘‘ It 
is an old story that large affairs are more readily 
managed than small ones. Universal knowledge 
is our province ; and when we grasp the funda- 
mental principle of the uniformity of natural 
law, and bring the best possible sources of infor- 
mation to bear upon the great laws of supply and 
demand, we dismiss all anxiety as to results. We 
select our managers in each branch of our ex- 
changes, and hold them responsible for the out- 
come with inexorable insistence. They are per- 
mitted to engage all helpers and subordinates 
under a rigid system of examination, which in 
each branch is formulated, printed and open to 
all comers. We are ready at all times to hire all 
the experienced talents and industry that are 
offered. No man or woman in this country need 
be unemployed if he or she deserves to be em- 
ployed ; but we have no place for inefficiency. 
‘“We find it as true now as in the days of 
Stewart, who was the greatest merchant of this 
century, that the best managers are men who 
have failed ; and in general the larger the bank- 
ruptcy the better are the mental resources of the 
man. They have simply been unable to hold 

















themselves in check. We apply the curb, and 
the vaulting ambition is toned down into a valu- 
able and available talent for success.’’ 

‘** Well, now,’’ interposed the ruralist, ‘‘ what 
becomes of all the small dealers ?”’ 

‘“When you take the elevated, going home,”’ 
was the reply, ‘‘ look out of the windows on both 
sides as you travel, and you will see nothing but 
dwelling houses, churches, schoolhouses and the- 
atres. There are no more shops in this part of 
the world. The whole system of small, segre- 
gated, retail shops has died a natural death. It 
only isn’t exploded because it hadn’t sufficient 
vitality to explode. 

‘‘Our system might seem to destroy the in- 
dustry of a given district of territory. But it 
doesn’t. It merely consolidates it, under the 
protection of the greatest possible amount of 
capital, skill and comprehensive resources. 
Those of the small tradespeople within five miles 
of us who were forced oyt of business are now 
in our employ and enjoy better incomes than 
when they were struggling on their own ground, 
each for himself, and virtually the slaves of their 
landlords. They have no care or anxiety, and 
their wages are definite, and paid every Monday. 
Further than that, they are permitted to buy all 
their supplies of us at cost, and I needn’t say 
that cost in our case is very different from cost as 
it formerly existed for them. We have reduced 
to an enormous extent the cost of every com- 
modity on the planet. Cost is virtually an un- 
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known quantity. Nature furnishes everything 
to mankind in return for an equivalent in labor. 
Labor is simply the equation of the expense of 
supporting a human life. Up to this century 
the support of a human being was loaded with 
a thousand fictitious details, most of which we 
have eliminated and destroyed. 

‘* Nearly all the misfortunes and the poverties 
of our social life were caused by mistakes, mis- 
calculations, errors of judgment and foolish vent- 
ures. Within the radius of our influence we have 
banished all these. They don’t exist. In the 
last century men dreamed of abolishing poverty ; 
in the present we have awakened to the actual 
fulfillment of the dream.”’ 

‘* By the way,’’ asked Roseton, as with his 
companion he was about to take leave of his 
entertainer, ‘‘about how many families do you 
feed as you do mine, thus enabling them to dis- 
pense with cooks, ranges and waste ?”’ 

‘* About forty thousand,”’ was the reply. ‘‘And 
we add just so much to the national wealth. The 
number is constantly increasing ; and the time 
will soon come when in no city in our common- 
wealth will it be possible to find either a cook or 
a kitchen.”’ 

‘‘Why,’’ exclaimed the Cattaraugus delegate, 
‘it’s the Garden of Eden come again'!’’ 

‘‘Oh, much better,’? was the response ; ‘‘ be- 
cause now the fruit of the Tree of Knowledge is 
not prohibited. We eat it, and we prosper on 
the delicious diet.’’ 
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Sun-smMITTEN the high windows are ablaz 


All down the aisle. 


On altar-tomb and floor 


Spilt gules and argent, azure, sable, or . 
Grave ancient colors, cry aloud and _ prais 
In ancient language the grave ancient days 

Of knighthood and the quaint mysterious lore 

Of heraldry that shows why each shield bore 
The blazon of high honor it displays. 


Here still the lion stalks in pride. The bear 
Still holds its ragged staff and wears its chain. 


The red rose and the white rose here are fain, 


In long embrace, long discord to repair 


And high enthroned, a queen of dead romance, 


The fleur-de-lis laments its long-lost France. 
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CLOTH HALL AND HOTEL 


THE TOWN AND 


By 
Ilustrated by 

Goruic halls standing in wide market squares, 
with tall cathedral towers overlooking them ; 
canals lined with profusely decorated houses and 
narrow streets of quaint gables—these constitute 
the main features of the Belgian cities. But of 
all these their pride lies in their secular halls. 
Ecclesiastical structures disclose the influence of 
neighboring states rather than any national orig- 
inality ; first that of Germany, later of France. 
The French mark is impressed more especially 
upon Flanders and Brabant; and we have in 
Brussels, Antwerp, Ghent, Bruges, and in other 
cities, Gothic cathedrals, stately in themselves, in 
which the characteristics of France are strongly 
evident. The same cannot, however, be said of 
the Town and Cloth Halls, which possess a char- 
acter entirely their own. 

It will be found on examination that certain 
features are common to all these secular build- 
ings. The Cloth Halls for the most part display 
the simplicity of the earlier Gothic Age, while 
the Hotels de Ville are more ornate, and are 
usually covered with that wealth of ornament 
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which the later style had learned to indulge in. 
Each marks the spirit of its era. The first, that 
vf pure commerce, when business was entirely 
paramount, and while yet the government was 
practically autocratic ; the second, that of a 
natural self-governing period, resulting in a 
knowledge of power which brought out in the 
Netherlanders a certain passion for architectural 
display. And in the first we naturally find the 
clements out of which the second was begot. 
Simplicity is the characteristic quality of the 
early style; and true to this feeling the horizontal 
line is often very prominent. It will be observed 
here that in one school of modern thought the 
halls of Flanders must, in this respect, be at 
fault. We are not, for the moment, concerned 
with the province of Gothic design, nor the right 
or wrong of the horizontal line in Gothic build- 
ings ; but it is important to notice that in these 
structures it is brought out strongly ; and in 
some cases, as, for example, at Ypres, it seems 
to constitute the feature of the design. There, 
for instance, an unbroken skyline, parapets and 
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prominent stringcourses all tend to express the 
same feeling ; while the extremely bold manner 
in which the vertical lines of the tower cut the 
horizontal suddenly in half rather impresses us 
with the value attaching to the latter. 

Next among common features is the high- 
pitched and spacious roof, sometimes retiring at 
the extremities as a pavilion. Its form is uni- 
versal, though it serves in various instances a 
different artistic purpose. Dormer windows are 
to be noticed in the majority of the examples 
here shown, and these will be found to have 
multiplied in rows, as time went on, to an al- 
most unlimited extent. The pitch of the roof 
may or may not be the result of German influ- 
ence: it appears to have been so; but as devel- 
oped in Flanders it takes both a character and a 
use to itself. Its lower portion is concealed al- 
ways behind a parapet—the delight of the Flem- 
ings ; and this parapet, though varied to an in- 
finite degree, follows the same general design, 
even into the latest Gothic period. And with the 
parapet and roof are to be associated the hex- 
agonal or octagonal corner turrets, which are sel- 
dom absent either in early or late examples. In 
the Cloth Halls they begin by being lightly battle- 
mented ; soon, however, they become deeply 
paneled ; and lastly we find them highly dee- 
orated and finished with graceful pinnacles. 

With the Town Halls, as already remarked, we 
enter a developed rather than 
a different style. Theirs is the 
age of display. A wealth of or- 
nament adorns the wall sur- 
face; statues are crowded 
together in niches 
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and under cano- 
pies, for which 
there is often. bare 
holding room; 
turrets and — pin- 
nacles become pro- 
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fusely ornamented ; Fy 
spires are brought ’ ap 
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to perfection ; win- 
dows and door- 
ways are set often 
under ogee head- 
ings cut into florid 
moldings. But 
chief among the 
points of beauty in 
these later build- a 
ings are the ar- 
caded lower halls, Atext Anote 
which —it is not 
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impossible—may be but a development of the 
rows of arched doorways occasionally to be ob- 
served in the earlier Cloth Hall. They are 
brought to such elegance in a few cases that 
the superstructure appears to stand upon a 
system of slender legs—the basement of the 
Hotel de Ville at Oudenarde is quite spider- 
like. It is but natural, then, that the striving 
after ornament which distinguishes this age 
should have spread its hand over everything 
within its reach ; and we find, accordingly, that 
the Cloth Halls were often restored and altered, 
and considerably decorated, after the erection of 
the Hotels de Ville, as though to bring them into 
harmony with those more ornate structures—a 
practice unfortunate from an archieologicai point 
of view, for their original character has often by 
this means been al- 
most obliterated. A 
tour of inspection of 
these halls will amply 
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HOTEL DE VILLE, LOUVAIN. 


repay the visitor ; for it will open up to his view 
much of the ancient prosperity of the dead cities 
and convince him of the unquenchable artistic 
resources of the Netherlanders, even through the 
most degrading period of their history. If we 
enter Flanders at Ostend, half an hour’s journey 
will take us into Bruges. Thus we are plunged 
at once in medias res, and quickly find ourselves 
in the Grande Place, opposite that fine old build- 
ing which supports on its sturdy shoulders the fa- 
mous belfry of Bruges. This ancient Cloth Hall, 
now the municipal chambers and the ‘‘ Bouche- 
rie,’’ is of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
but was partly restored, or altered rather, after de- 
signs by Master Peter Dierucx, of Brussels, in the 
sixteenth century. On each side of the central 
piece, which contains the great entrance, are two 
stories of pointed and one of square-headed win- 
dows ; and immediately above the last runs’ the 
truly Flemish parapet, ending at each extremity 
in corner turrets. The ground floor consists of a 
row of pointed openings, almost an arcade, on each 
side of the tower base ; and this feature should be 
examined closely for comparison. 

At some distance from the belfry square, in 
the ‘‘ Place du Bourg,’’ stands the Hotel de Ville 
of Bruges. It is an earlier building than most of 
its class, having been begun about 1375. Within 
the present century it has been completely and 
tastefully restored in the old style. Six narrow- 
pointed windows are carried with much grace up 
to the parapet, which is supported on an elabo- 
rate corbel table and embellished with elegant 
turrets, three in the front and three behind. The 
interior is possessed of a very fine wooden roof of 


the fourteenth century. From here 
the Counts of Flanders took the oath, 
on their accession, to maintain the 
rights of the citizens of Bruges. Forty- 
eight niches containing modern statues 
of these princes are crowded, in pairs, 
about the facade. On one side of the 
Hotel de Ville stands the Cha- 
pelle du Saint Sang, in two 
stories, the lower dating from 
the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury. It is in its newer parts a 
marvel of modern restoration. 
Turning now to Ypres, which 
. is within easy reach of Bruges, 
we find in its vast market 
square the most important 
Cloth Hall of Belgium—the 
triumph, indeed, of the style. 
It is difficult to describe the 
grandeur of this extensive 
building, or of the ‘‘ Place’”’ to which it forms so 
imposing an ornament. Few secular Gothic struct- 
ures in Europe are to be compared with it. The 
earliest portion of the hall is its tower, the foun- 
dation of which was laid in the year 1200 by 
Baldwin IX., Count of Flanders. The entire 
structure occupied in building the whole of the 
thirteenth century. The facade, of freestone, 
which is over one hundred and fifty yards in 
length, is pierced by two long rows of very 
elegant pointed windows, all of the same pattern, 
and further adorned with forty-four statues of the 
counts and their consorts. A corner turret of 
handsome design, and surmounted with a crock- 
eted pinnacle, flanks each of its extremities, and 
in the centre the massive square belfry, also with 
corner turrets and a pyramidal spire, rises to a 
height of two hundred and thirty feet. The one 
striking feature in this building is the long 
straight line of pointed windows, which is broken 
only by the tower. It is relieved slightly by the 
courses which divide the stories, and these, nat- 
urally, by repetition in the skyline, which is 
softened by a graceful coping. And this boldly 
asserted line, the main feature of the design, is, as 
one would suppose, the great point of contention 
with those who regard the horizontal as opposed 
to Gothic principle. It remains, nevertheless, as 
a perfectly successful treatment of that which, in 
constructive architecture, is certainly one of the 
most difficult and rarely accomplished tasks, 
Attached to the east end of the Cloth Hall is 
the Hotel de Ville, a building in the twisted Re- 
naissance style. It can hardly be said to har- 
monize with the Gothic edifice, nor does it seem 
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to contrast with it for any settled purpose. But 
it is not unpleasing ; indeed, from a picturesque 
point of view it is decidedly taking. Two main 
stories and an attic compose its body, which is 
supported on a graceful colonnade of round arches 
forming an open hall. 

In these two towns, then, we become familiar 
with the style of the Cloth Halls. In Bruges we 
find the Gothic Town Hall, and in Ypres that of 
the Flemish Renaissance. It remains now to 
make acquaintance with the flamboyant at Ou- 
denarde, and with the conjunction of this with 
the classic at Ghent. 

The Hodtel de Ville of Oudenarde is probably 
the most highly ornate in Belgium. The base- 
ment, which constitutes an open hall, consists of 
a pointed arcading of much beauty, its open col- 
onnade being repeated again in the stories of the 
belfry. One can but be charmed with the two 
rows of mullioned and transomed windows and 
the richly ornamented attic gables which flank 
the tower on either side; these also being re- 
peated, as is so commonly the practice, by lesser 
dormers high up in the roof. Minaretlike turrets 
rise from the corners of the facade and from the 
side gables, which last are further embellished 
with tiny pinnacles, The tout ense mble, it must be 
admitted, is hardly lacking in florid magnifi- 
cence. And, indeed, if there is a fault to be 
found with this little marvel of decoration, it is 
that that very decoration has been carried just 
too far. We miss a certain quietude of effect ; 
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it is as if something in this highly wrought-up 
conception had been wasted. A work of art is 
capable, under certain conditions, of giving itself 
away ; we should hardly seek for the method by 
which an effect has been obtained so much as for 
that effect in itself. 

As a specimen of architecture it is sometimes 
claimed that the Gothie portion of the Hétel de 
Ville of Ghent is the most beautiful thing in 
Belgium ; and though this is placing rather too 
definite a limit upon popular taste, it certainly 
possesses features which are hardly to be met 
with elsewhere. Long rows of heavily cusped 
and richly ornate windows run down the north- 
ern facade, and are interrupted about halfway by 
a handsome bay or semi-tower rising up to the 
parapet. But though the wealth of decoration 
which adorns the wall surface is so great, and 


though there is little or no space to speak of 
without something to give it a high finish, it 


would be difficult to say that anything is over- 
lone. The corner, which is the chief point of 
interest, is worthy of the closest inspection ; and, 
fortunately, a better view of it is to be obtained 
than of any other portion—the whole, so nar- 
rowly do the streets close in on every side, being 
extremely difficult to comprehend in one view. 
To this culminating effort of the Gothic era— 
in somewhat grotesque contrast to it, or as it 
were to establish once and forever the infinite 
gulf which divides the two great schools of art— 
has been attached the hardly less remarkable 
facade of pure Re- 
naissance design. 
Three tiers of pilas- 
ters, between each of 
which is recessed a 
plain window, the 
whole surmounted by 
a heavy cornice, form 
the main features of 
this front, which is 
entered through a 
shallow portico reach- 
ed by two flights of 
side steps. Above, in 
the gabled windows 
of the roof, a trifle 
more play of fancy 
has been indulged in, 
and there are traces 
of the more generally 
recognized Flemish 
style. The combina- 
tion of these styles, 
though by no means 
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invariably pleasing, is undeniably 
striking. 

Passing on now to Brussels, the 
Hotel de Ville immediately faces us 
as we enter its place, and the coup- 
@ wil is most impressive. The hotel 
is quadrangular in plan. Its length 
is about two hundred feet, its depth 
one hundred and ten feet. The rich 
facade was begun in 1401, and forty 
years later the tower was raised up at 
the northern extremity of the build- 
ing, which was then regarded as fin- 
ished. But at length another wing 
was added to the northern side of 
the tower, in a style not absolutely 
following that already erected, but so 
nearly like it that in a casual sur- 
vey no great difference is to be no- 
ticed. This materially altered the orig- 
inal design, and as the new wing was 
only carried to about half the length 
of the old, it comes about that the 
tower is out of the centre; eleven of 
the arches, which form a shallow 
basement hall, occupy its southern or 
right-hand side, while only six run 
from it toward the left—a peculiarity 
which, however, detracts nothing 
from the exquisite beauty of the 
whole. Ahove the basement arches 
run two long rows of windows, with 
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HOTEL DE VILLE, GHENT. 


a central story on the older portion of the build- 
ing, almost too profusely decorated with modern 
statues of the Dukes of Brabant. A battlemented 
parapet surmounts these, while the 
steeply-pitched roof is occupied by 

four lines of dormer lights. The 

tower was built about 1440 to 1454 

by Master Jan van Ruysbroeck, who 

is said to have spared neither pains 
nor money in rendering his work as 
solid as it is artistic. The spire rises 
to some three hun- 
dred and seventy feet, 
and is surmounted by 

a large gilded figure 

of St. Michael and 

+ the Dragon, the work 
of Van Proed (1451). 

It is to be distin- 
guished among all 
those of Belgium for 

its elegance of design, 

its grace of line, and 

its lightness of con- 
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struction—‘* percée 4 jour et découpée comme 
une dentelle ’’—a fitting ornament, indeed, in the 
centre of the lace-making industry. 

Immediately opposite stands the Maison du 
Roi, where, in earlier days, was stationed the 
guard of the princes, from whence its name. 
It was erected at the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and to-day displays something both of the 
Gothic and Renaissance—the result of recent res- 
torations—though the design is distinctly Gothic. 
A restoration was effected in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, but so badly was the work done that it was 
resolved to remodel the whole in its original 
state ; and this was begun in 1877 and continued 
for six years or more. Since then considerable 
embellishments have been added, which are only 
just, if indeed they are yet, completed. It is a 
very handsome building, if not in the best of 
taste. 

There is still another Town Hall to be noticed— 
viz., that of Louvain. Here three stories of ten 
pointed windows between niched statues, stand- 
ing upon brackets, each of which is a piece of 
grotesque medieval sculpture in itself, compose 
into the main facade, which is flanked by corner 


turrets. The topmost row of figures represents 
the sovereign lords of Louvain, the central and 
lowest various citizens of the city. The building 
forms a delightful centrepiece in the square ; but 
it lacks a tower. And opposite stands the church 
of St. Pierre, with only half a tower; so that if 
anything is wanting in the picture it is the up- 
right line. 

We have now seen the Gothic halls in their 
prime ; in conjunction, sometimes, with the Re- 
naissance, but—except in Ghent, and even there 
departing to a very limited extent—always Flem- 
ish. Turning to Malines we are confronted with 
another element, totally foreign in style as in 
feeling—namely, the German. The old Cloth 
Hall in the Grande Place, to-day a police station 
—a building of many dates, of peaks and gables, 
of tawny color and rich texture, yet one but little 
regarded by visitors to the town, and seldom if 
ever considered beside the more important halls 
of the country—is not the less one of the most 
interesting, for it marks definitely a limit of Ger- 
man influence. It is originally of the fifteenth 


century, having been begun in 1430, but left in- 
complete ; and to it a superstructure was added 
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462 WIDOWED 
a century later. It is a long, somewhat low 
building of curious form—one portion being 
Gothic, another of the Flemish Renaissance, and 
a third of a nondescript German pattern. There 
are ample evidences of the earlier building ; the 
ground floor is occupied with a long row of 
pointed doorways, those on the north side of the 
entrance having been built up and repierced with 
openings of no interest ; the traces of the arches 
are, however, still to be seen. The hall is alto- 
gether a mixture of details of various dates and 
countries—none in themselves of particular in- 
terest, but which, united together, and in this 
place, are of no little archeological importance. 
A short run by rail across a flat country leads 
us through the great suburb of Berchem into 
Antwerp, essentially a city of architectural in- 
terest. But full as it is of antiquities such as are 
hardly to be met with elsewhere, yet it is with- 
out a Gothic hall. The Hotel de Ville, in the 
Grande Place, has length and the solidity of the 
classic school ; nor is it without a certain gran- 
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deur. But it is entirely unlike those now under 
consideration, and, with all its size and impos- 
ing effect, is altogether unworthy to be placed 
beside them. 

We have now seen the plain Gothic of Bruges, 
the magnificent breadth of Ypres, and the more 
modern Renaissance Hotel de Ville attached to 
its Cloth Hall. We have been able to gather, to a 
very limited extent, how far Gothic ornament 
may be carried, and where it should stop, in 
buildings so ornate as the Town Hall of Ouden- 
arde and the more chaste, though still highly 
decorated, front of Ghent; and at the latter place 
we have seen the Gothic in its last effort su- 
perseded by the Renaissance in its coldest and 
most realistic garb. We have walked round that 
grandest of squares at Brussels; Louvain has 
shown to us the last of the style; Malines, its 
absorption. And finally at Antwerp we discover 
it—possibly under the influence of the painter 
politician and his school—to have become com- 
pletely extinct. 


WIDOWED SOVEREIGNS. 


By A. OAKEY HALL. 


Durine the lives of Albert, prince consort, and 
Napoleon III., the apparent friendship between 
them and also that between the Queen of Eng- 
land and the Empress of France excited popular 
wonder and much comment, favorable or unfa- 
vorable and commendatory or deprecatory. Some 
were yet alive who remembered Waterloo and 
St. Helena, and the queen’s grandfather a bitter 
foe to the Napoleonic blood. Moreover, when 
the friendship was first remarked Victoria still 
held amity, and to some extent guardianship, in 
his exile, of Louis Philippe, whose abandonment 
of his palaces prepared them for another Bona- 
parte. There was, also, such a dissimilarity in 
every way between the two men and the two 
wives. 

But since the prince consort and the deposed 
emperor have died—the remains of one resting 
in the tear-bedewed mausoleum at Frogmore and 
of the other in the secondary tomb at Farnbor- 
ough—the continued and surviving intimacy be- 
tween Victoria and Eugénie have been popularly 
and internationally accepted and understood as 
cemented by a bond of common grief in their 
jointure of widowhood. While previously their 
comradeship was tinctured with policy, and was 
a condition between crowned sovereigns, the later 
intimacy was rather that of two half-broken- 


hearted women who rejoiced in each other’s sym- 


pathy. Well did the king of dramatists ex- 
claim—‘‘ A fellow feeling makes us wondrous 
kind.’”? Moreover, were not they called to 
mourn the loss of children—the Zulu-slain Louis, 
and Leopold and Alice? 

The Scottish Highlands may be said to have 
echoed the ‘‘Open Sesame’”’ to the friendship of 
the sovereigns. Very early in her days of un- 
expected grandeur the empress, ill with grief at 
the death of her sister, visited the land of Marie 
Stuart, in search of health and change of scene, 
and there met Albert and Victoria. Not long 
afterward the queen and prince consort visited 
France, and emperor and empress journeyed to 
Boulogne to give the formal regal welcome, 
Contemporaneous biographies and histories, and 
especially the Leslie Illustrated Newspaper of the 
period, give interesting details and pictorial 
comment of the grand doings on the coast of 
France, not far from the spot whereon the first 
Napoleon camped an army in anticipation of in- 
vyading the domains of Victoria’s grandfather, 
George III. Like details commemorated the 
advent of the sovereigns to Paris, where il- 
luminations and triumphal arches welcomed the 
English pair. It was remarked at the time that 
the popular ejaculations on the boulevard, as 
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the visitors passed by on their way to the hospital- 
ity of the Palace of St. Cloud on the Seine, were 
not Vive l’ Angleterre, but uniformly Vive la Reine. 

When the sovereigns met, or were seen to- 
gether in a group, no spectator could fail to 
mark the antagonistic dissimilarity between the 
countenances of the prince consort and the em- 
peror, and the disparity of beauty—each of its 
own kind—on the faces of queen and empress. 
That of Prince Albert was frank and open, and 
expressed the hearty yet refined courtesy of an 
English gentleman, albeit the face was German, 
with a naturalized British look. That of Napo- 
leon showed startling features of aquiline nose 
and comparatively small grayish-blue eyes— 
somewhat almond-shaped. These eyes gave an 
impenetrable look, exceedingly difficult, if not 
impossible, to read their owner’s thoughts by 
them. Eyes have been termed the windows of the 
soul, but those of Napoleon III. were furnished 
with blinds, and these constantly down. 

As Victoria and Eugénie stood together the 
wonderfully delicate profile of the latter sug- 
gested the perfection of an old cameo; but the 
queen’s profile then, as ever, and now, showed 
the Hanoverian heaviness that stamped all the 
Georges ; but her full face showed a dignity of 
soul that proved a strange contrast to the some- 
what flippant expression of Eugénie’s full face. 
The spectator saw in the bearing of the queen 
one born to the purple, but in the carriage of the 
empress the impress of a purple thrust upon her. 
The French stamp of comme il faut was unmis- 
takably on the latter, but that upon Victoria 
was of one educated from early girlhood to the 
knowledge that one day she must grace a throne. 
The uncertainty of a future always seemed to 
hang about Eugénie, whether as Mlle. Montijo or 
as an empress ; while Victoria as princess in the 
grounds of Kensington Palace, wherein Elizabeth 
had also sported, or as crowned queen always 
showed the feeling of certainty of rank. She 
was then with beautiful matronhood trying to 
usurp girlhood; while Eugénie looked as if 
she never would be matronly. There cling to 
both a romance of love and of marriage. For as 
far as the prince—who once had his fling at New 
York life and was once there bailed by the co- 
median Hackett to keep the peace (I once held 
the police document in my hand, and it is, I be- 
lieve, still in existence), and who later saw gay 
life in London—could feel the arbitrament of 
love, he undoubtedly had it for Eugénie; and all 
students of his reign know that his regard for 
her and reliance on her poor judgment and Mme.- 
de-Maintenon-ish love of influence led him into 
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many blunders, and above all into the blunder 
of a war over the Spanish succession with the 
land of the ancestry of Prince Albert and of that 
on the maternal side of the queen. The love 
passages in the lives of emperor and empress fol- 
lowed closely on the lines of those in the lives of 
the first Napoleon and Josephine de Beauharnais. 

It is a general popular error that the union of 
Prince Albert of Saxe-Gotha and the queen was 
one of purely state policy, engineered by Albert’s 
uncle, King Leopold of Belgium, and the Baron 
Stockman ; but there is abundant evidence that 
when, in her last year of princesship, Victoria 
met her cousin Albert on a visit oi himself and 
his brother Ernest—both students at the Univer- 
sity of Bonn, and neither twenty years of age— 
the two mutually fell in love. Lady Bloomfield, 
who has written memorials of the queen, asserts, 
and author T. Frederick Ball, in his well-known 
‘Life of Victoria,’’ indorses the assertion, that 
upon Albert’s visit to Kensington, where he was 
the guest of the Duchess of Kent, he gave to Vie- 
toria a small ring of enamel in which was a tiny 
diamond, and which the queen still cherishes. 
Possibly at that early time Uncle Leopold, with 
matrimonial prescience—a gift to royalty— often 
meditated the possibilities of making the Queen 
of England his niece by wedlock affinity. That 
their after marriage carried with it that comrade- 
ship, confidence and identity which marks every 
true union of man and wife abundantly appears 
from her majesty’s ‘‘ Book of Highland Leaves.”’ 
As memories of delightful summer most poign- 
antly recur during a succeeding bleak winter, so 
memories of that early and marital love are best 
shown in the wintry grief of the widowed queen. 
That grief has been often lightly treated by 
writers and talkers on both sides of the Atlantic ; 
but in the opinion oftmultitudes of philosophical 
and analytical persons Victoria’s grief for Albert 
is richer and rarer than her Kohinoor. I once 
heard from Archdeacon Farrar in Westminster 
Abbey on the dignity of grief, when he preached 
from the briefest verse in the Bible—‘‘ Jesus 
wept.’’ It has been recorded by the wife of 
Wilson Barrett, the tragedian—who was for a 
long time court reader to the queen—that one of 
the passages of Shakespeare the royal literary 
taste often asked for was that placed in the mouth 
of the mourning queen in the play of ‘‘ King 
John,’’ begin1 ing : 


‘“‘ Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form.” 
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464 WIDOWED 
Perhaps Eugénic’s grief proceeds more from lost 
motherhood than from lost wifehood—for more 
agony must have been installed in her heart from 
the fate of her son than came from reflections on 
the fate of her imperial husband, who, however, 
bore that fate more bravely than his uncle bore 
his own fate at St. Helena; and yet the Sedan 
fate was infinitely more humiliating than that 
born at Waterloo. I saw while abroad, in the 
atelier of an artist, a painting that portrayed the 
visit of Eugénie to the very spot on which her 
son Louis fell a victim to treacherous assagai. 
As is well known, she was accompanied thither 
by the Marquis de Bassaro, heir to the duke of 
that name, who was chamberlain of the Court of 
the Tuileries, and accompanied his imperial mis- 
tress into exile, and for a long time performed for 
her a role similar to the one played by the faith- 
ful gillie John Brown to Queen Victoria. The 
artist had caught to perfection the look of deso- 
lation and grief on the face of the ex-empress 
mother, and of sympathy on the countenance of 
the marquis. The desolation of sky and field in 
the landscape surrounding the pictured group 
greatly enhanced the vigor of the painting. The 
crown of sorrow is shadowing the face of the 
widowed mother—that sorrow of which Tenny- 
son sang in ‘ Locksley Hall’’—‘‘ A sorrow’s 


crown of sorrow is remembering happier things.’’ 
This, however, is a poetic idea originating in 
Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno,’’ and thus translated by Long- 
fellow : 


“There is no greater sorrow 
Than to be mindful of the happy time 
In misery.” 


The similarity of thought, doubtless ever in 
the mind of the ex-empress, appears also as early 
as the time of Chaucer, who, in his ‘‘ Troilus and 
Creseide, makes a character exclaim : 


“For of fortunes sharpe adversite, 
The worst kind of infortune is this, 
A man that hath been in prosperite, 
And it remember, whan it passed is.’’ 


If it be really true, as several French chroniclers 
aver, that Eugénie’s Spanish obstinacy and nour- 
ished pride in prosperity urged the emperor on 
to his fatal war with Germany, dazzled with the 
glamour of his Italian and Algerian successes 
as he must have been, then the remembrance of 
that mistake clearly intensifies her sorrow as a 
widowed and childless sovereign. 

How much pleasanter must be the reflections 
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of Queen Victoria as to how she encouraged the 
true triumph of peace in her attitude toward the 
United States during our civil war—for it has 
been the testimony of the late Archbishop Hughes, 
Thurlow Weed and William M. Evarts, who were 
sent by President Lincoln on a diplomatic errand 
to England in the third vear of the war, that 
Queen Victoria and ‘Albert the Good”’ re- 
strained the belligerency of Premier Palmerston 
upon the Trent incident of the seizure of Messrs. 
Mason and Slidell, and also refused to co-operate 
with Napoleon III. in recognizing the Confed- 
eracy as a belligerent power. 

There is the sharpest contrast between the re- 
sults of sovereignty in Victoria and Eugénie ; for, 
alas ! the latter in her reflective widowhood and 
moments of grief cannot truthfully recall one 
benefit which Napoleon III. or herself ever con- 
ferred on their nation or the world; while to 
Victoria opens a vista of such benefits compassed 
by herself and the prince consort. 

Doubtless the skeleton of the wretched Mexican 
imperial fiasco that Eugénie so much promoted 
by her influence often intrudes itself as she thinks 
of that other widowed sovereign—Carlotta. Eu- 
génie can recall the return visit of the latter to 
Paris as a messenger to beg Napoleon III. not 
to leave Maximilian to his threatened fate, im- 
pending through the vanity of that Marshal 
Bazaine (then commanding the French army in 
Mexico) who afterward joined the ignoble com- 
pany of traitors to which belonged that General 
Lopez who betrayed the confiding Maximilian to 
Juarez. Fortunately for the widowed sovereign 
Carlotta her general memory has long been a 
blank, and in her delirium she is often still 
a wife, and the husband who so gallantly in his 
death vindicated Hapshbweg memory is often by 
her side in happy dreamland. 

Possibly Queen Victoria remembers with sad- 
ness ber Parisian visit, and therefore, when jour- 
neying toward the Mediterranean, shuns passage 
through the metropolis where lie the ruins of the 
Tuileries in which she visited Eugénie, and in 
company with her Albert the Good. But with 
the illogical persistence of grief she perhaps takes 
comfort in touring under skies that last met the 
gaze of Prince Leopold. 

Another widowed sovereign is Victoria’s first- 
born—the German empress of a few months. _ But 
like her mother the grief of the widow is assuaged 
by the presence of children—antagonistic influ- 
ence, that, to the loss which Eugénie feels. 





‘THE FIEND WAS IN THE ROOM WITII ! 


THE MARSH ROAD 


By Ezra HuRLBURY STAF!} 


Ir was a question of the shortest way home. 
The doctor had been detained at the bedside of a 
patient until long after midnight. 

The main road was a trifle roundabout, but 
there was an unfrequented bypath through the 
marsh which was much more direct. The farmer 
admitted, with some misgivings, that by taking 
this he could save three or four miles. After 
midnight three or four miles is important. 

This corduroy road through the swamp was sel- 
dom traveled, and was badly out of repair. There 
was, moreover, a still more serious drawback to 
it, and one which might have deterred a more su- 
perstitious man than Dr. Edward Ossington from 
taking it. This was a spook story. 

But he did not place any reliance upon spooks, 
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and when he to the crossroads he turned 


off the main highway and drove down through 
the low evergr: trees toward the marsh. The 
now found himself had some- 
times been called the Black Church Road. Halt- 
way to the village a small church was standing 
which was supposed to be black. 


path on whicl 


The blackness of its traditions had much, prob- 
ably, to do with the popular belief in its color. 
There were no houses near it. It was a landmark 
of an earlier day of colonization. A thick grove 
of swamp pines and juniper grew all around and 
pressed in upon the narrow roadside, as if in an 
attempt to block the way altogether. Even the 
trees seemed to know the secret which blighted 
the place, for there were moanings in the woods 
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all the time. In hot summer days one would 
hear soft sighs, as of some one breathing ; then 
a crisp whisper ; then a breathless silence. But 
when the wind was up, and the clouds were 
sweeping across the moon, there would be a loud 
scream of the wind through the dark black 
branches, followed by a low moan. 

One never heard a cowbell or saw strayed cat- 
tle here. Even the birds were still. The nearest 
house was a mile distant, and was held in great 
dread, for there had been a mysterious murder 
in that house ten years before, and no one had 
ever lived there since. The door was 
and the windows were boarded up. 

Around the churchyard ran a low stone wall. 
Behind this a hedge had once been planted. The 
few white gravestones were almost hidden in the 
tall weeds. Glimpses of the building and its 
gloomy windows could be caught through rifts 
in the hedge. These were thickly curtained with 
gray cobwebs ; nor was a single pane broken—no 


barred 


local bad boy had ever been daring enough in 
his boldness to throw a stone at that 
house. 


silent 


These were the materials of the spook story, 
but the story itself varied with the imagination 
of the teller. At one point the doctor's horse 
stopped and trembled. He listened a moment, 
but if there had been any unusual sound he did 
not hear it again. The road had become so nar- 
row that it looked as if it had come to an end. 
He drove on, however. 

It was very dark, and the light, overhanging 
branches touched him as he passed, like hands 
reaching out at him. As he drew near the church 
he began to recall to mind all the stories which 
had been told of the place—the details of the 
fearful murder, copiously adorned with the run- 
ning comments suggested by ten vears of creative 
genius ; the belief that the murderer still lurked 
in hiding amid the woods ; the report that a light 
had been seen in the church ; the solemn account 
of a voice heard by night in the empty house 
where the crime had been committed. These 
cheerful things he went over in his mind as he 
approached the spot. 

He was now at the bottom of the lowland, and 
a few yards ahead of him stood the church and 
its reputation. The road -as he approached be- 
came so dark that the horse stopped again. 
There was a little wind, and the pine trees were 
whispering all around with a hundred low voices 
—all saying the same thing, but afraid to say it 
aloud. Faster and faster grew these murmurs in 
the trees about him, till suddenly he seemed to 
see a flicker of greenish light somewhere in the 
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darkness, succeeded by a fearful shriek. 
ful silence followed. 

The horse had become unmanageable and, 
rearing, broke away with a crash and galloped 
down the road, until at last the sound of its 
hoofs was lost in the distance. 

The physician, somewhat shaken, but not 
seriously injured, had arisen from the ground 
and was standing bareheaded in the darkness. 
It seemed as if the deathly stillness would never 
be broken. It closed about him like a black fog. 
He almost preferred the menacing sound of whis- 
pers thick in his ears to this thinking silence. 

Something cold grazed his hand. He gave a 
start, but found that he had only touched the 
wall which ran around the churchyard. Collect- 
ing his presence of mind a moment afterward, he 
was about to make search for his hat when an 
He felt that he was 
in the presence of something—what, he could 
not imagine; but something, he knew, for it 
seemed very real. 


An aw- 


. . . 
odd feeling came over him. 


He was leaning with his chest upon the stone 
wall, and from the inside he thought he distin- 
guished a shadow which had just raised itself 
opposite to him. 

It was the head of a man, who did not turn 
his face full upon him at once. When he did 
for it was the 
face of a hideous apparition. The unearthly eyes 
blazed like a tiger’s, and upon his haggard, blu- 
ish face there was a look that made him creep in 
his soul. It was the look of a fiend who is hack- 
ing his victim to pieces—it was the murder look. 

At this moment he received a dull blow upon 
the forehead and, both stunned and appalled, 
fell to the ground. 

A little after daybreak there was a sound of 
voices coming down the road from the village, 
and two gentlemen appeared in a carriage. 

‘Aha! there’s his rig—whoa !’’ 

‘‘There’s where he fell by the wall—do you 
see ?—and here he has got up and walked back 
this way. See the tracks in the sand ?”’ 

‘* Yes ; but—but look at these tracks.”’ 

**Good heavens !’’ 

‘*There’s his coat 
what's that over there ?”’ 

They hurried in alarm to the place where the 
hody of a man was lying. It was Dr. Edward 


the doctor drew back in horror, 


on the ground —stay ; 


Ossington. 


They aroused him, and he sat up feebly and 
drank some brandy. 

‘Bad upset, I tell you what, Ossington.”’ 

“Here, take my arm, and we'll drive back for 
break fast.’’ 
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His friends helped him on with his coat and 
gave him a lift into the carriage. As they were 
about to drive away he intercepted the reins and, 
after stopping the horse, got down alone. 

‘7 ran against that wall last night,’’ he said 
in explanation, ‘‘and I want to see if I have 
dropped anything there.”’ 

He climbed over the wall, and they looked 
after him in surprise. They could not see him 
on account of the hedge. There was a grave 
without a headstone there y it held a secret of 
bloodshed ; and lying upon it in the faint morn- 
ing light the bewildered man found a little me- 
tallic box. 

This he carried away with him and kept aft- 
erward in hiding. He had never dared raise 
the cover, yet he knew, or thought he knew, 
what was in it. He had hardly regained the 
road when he wished that it were back ; but he 
had such a dread of the place that, as time went 
on, he could never bring himself to return it. 

Of what he had seen on that night he never 
spoke, and the change in his manner was at- 
tributed to another cause. 

The fall from the carriage, they thought, had 
slightly deranged his mind, and a friend of his, 
also a physician, was called in informally. He 
succeeded in finding a slight bruise on Dr. Os- 
sington’s head, and made a diagnosis of ‘‘ com- 
pression.’’ To the anxious friends he prescribed 
rest for him ; but rest for a mind so overwrought 
was impossible. This they could not under- 
stand, however. As for the patient, his eecen- 
tricities became more and more unaccountable. 

The crisis came at last. One night the hid- 
eous hallucination that had tortured him so long 
left him abruptly, and, with a sigh of utter 
exhaustion, he fell asleep for the first time in 
days. 

How long he had slept he did not know. He 
awakened suddenly and opened his eyes. He 
felt sure that a cold breath had touched his 
cheek. 

The fiend was in the room with him. Its 
back was turned ; but he felt it near, and knew 
it would turn presently. It did. Its eyes were 
grayish, and as they met his became a dull, sick- 
ening white, like the glow of phosphorus. 

Dr. Ossington had risen upon his elbow, and 
was staring with a glassy, fixed look at the phan- 
tom before him, when, without warning, all be- 
came dark. In the morning he found that his 
escritoire had been broken open, and that a 
small steel box was gone. 

As time passed away he resumed his old man- 
ner, and the friends who had erred as to the 


cause of his derangement erred again as to the 
cure. In this he was equally at fault with them, 
for he was beginning to look upon the whole 
nightmare as an interesting experience of tempo- 
rary insanity. The lock of his eseritoire was 
broken—there was no doubt of that; but then 
that could be very easily explained—if he wished 
to explain it. 

Perhaps a year had passed when a_ patient 
came to his office one day with a very strange 
story. 

‘* Whereabouts is it?’’ asked the physician of 
the farmer’s boy. 

‘*Tn the house this side the church.”’ 

** But it’s 1 

“S'Yea, I ki 
near seared tl 
voice. It’s 


nt, my boy.”’ 
it’s the haunted house, and it 
life out of me when I heard his 
tramp, I caleulate. He crawled 
down to the front fenee on his hands and knees 
and yelled out to me to stop. Said he wanted 
Dr. Ossingtor 
**T hardly know what to do about it,’’ said 
the doctor, aft 
“Oh, we'd 


when the mess 


the boy had gone. 
tter go,’’ his friend suggested, 
was repeated to him. 
“We! W do you want to go along with 
me ?”’ 


‘‘And we can take Barker, too; he hasn’t any- 
thing to do this afternoon ; and besides an attor- 


ney may be led to draw up the last will and 
r rather eccentric tramp.’’ 

** But it isn’t professional etiquette.”’ 

‘Tramps it very particular about eti- 
quette, Ossing and to tell you the truth I 
don’t want you to go off there alone.” 

‘Why not 

**Oh, well, it’s a fancy, I suppose; but you 
must let me | 


testament of 1 


ve my fancies.”’ 

The carriage drew tp before the vacant house, 
and the three gentlemen approached the door. 
It was the physician who knocked. 

‘Come in, please,’? a mild voice answered 
from within. 

The doctor t 
to find the d 
with his foot 

The outer 1 was empty. 

“T’'m in |] sir—the door to the right.”’ 

The others 
but allowed |] 


rned the knob, and was surprised 


unlocked. He pushed it open 


sed close behind the physician, 
to enter the chamber alone. It 
was very dimly lighted. A man was lying upon 
a couch in corner, a broken axe was on the 
or three articles of clothing were 
hanging upon the wall. 


floor, and tw 


‘Dr. Ossington,’’ said the man, in a voice as 
¥ , ? ‘ Yay , ? 
soft as a woman’s, ‘‘ I’ve a good deal to tell you 
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THE 






—he sat up and faced the physician—‘‘ and per- 
haps the best way to begin my story is to let you 
know who I [ imagine you know me. 
Don’t be alarmed ; I'll explain everything in a 
moment. 


am. 


You—yes, I see you recognize me.”’ 

The physician had started back with a shud- 
der. 

‘*What are you?” he asked, in a low voice. 
‘In heaven’s name, what are you? Am I going 
mad again ?”’ 

**T have given you some uneasiness, I fear, and 
I hate to pain anyone. I would have told you 
all this before, but I was not ready to die then. 
Iam not ready now ; but the time has come, and 
I must tell all. Tam past your medical art, you 
see, even if you had any wish to prolong my ex- 
istence. I wish you to know my awful history. 
Be patient a moment. 

‘*Sometime before my birth my mother suf- 
fered a severe fright in the Zoological Gardens, 
when a tiger got loose. In the panic which fo!- 
lowed she was trodden under foot, and, though 
the animal was recaptured almost at once, the 
shock which she suffered must have been terri- 
ble. [ was born somewhat 
prematurely in a madhouse during one of her 
convulsions. But afterward she died, 

‘*My eyes had When 
quite young I discovered that they were faintly 
luminous after it became dark. 


She lost her reason. 


a very peculiar look, 


I began to have 
a morbid sensitiveness upon this point, and, as 
the phenomenon became more marked, lived very 
much alone, that I might keep my ghastly de- 
formity secret. Iwas insane on that one subject. 


Sometimes it seemed to me I had some of the 


tiger’s blood in me; but this was only a fancy. 
‘T might perhaps have outgrown those morbid 
feelings in time if it had not been for a lovely 
woman who crossed my path a little later. <A 
certain sympathy seemed to exist between ‘the 
innocent girl and myself from the first. She was 
very beautiful. But my secret I could never tell. 
I should have told her that, too. It was a trivial 
matter, after all. I don’t suppose anyone could 
understand what a dreadful thing it was to me. 
*¢ As for the maiden, I believe that I bewitched 
her. I possessed an unwholesome power of mag- 
netism. The girl did not really love me 
all my sorcery. But I loved her, always. 
was nothing repulsive about me. 
monster then. 


; it was 

There 
I was not a 
My crime brought these refine- 
ments of hideousness upon me later. I think 
she was always afraid of me. At all events we 
were married, and against the wishes of her fam- 
ily, who maintained that I had a taint of mad- 
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ness. This argument against me seemed of very 
little importance to her. 

‘We made our home in this very house, and 
for a time we were happy. I had always hated 
the world, and as the days went on I trembled 
at times to notice that I was beginning to feel for 
her the passionate distrust which I had for it. 
[ knew that this was a part of my madness, but 
I could not shake it off. 

‘She could not understand me, either. The 
mystification which in a lover charmed her be- 
gan to frighten her now. However strange my 
eyes had looked hitherto, I began now to have 
certain moods when they were unearthly. This 
may have been partly my imagination, for I gave 
the matter too much thought. She, too, having 
already ceased to love me, began to fear me more 
and more. Then I often thought I hated her ; 
our solitary life was very dangerous for us both. 

**One night I clutched her by the throat while 
she slept. I thought I would strangle her. 
Frightened at myself, I instantly withdrew my 
hand ; but she had awakened. She opened her 
eyes in the dim moonlit room and saw me sit- 
ting in silence over her. 

**T shall never forget the look she gave me. 
She tried to scream, but her voice died weakly 
away into a moan, and she cowered in the pillow 
and covered her face from me. She was not su- 
but what she thought of me at that 
moment no one shall ever know. Yet I could 
not even tell her then. I left the house and 
spent the night in the swamp. 


perstitious ; 


‘*She did not open her lips to me all the next 


day. TI felt that she was going to escape from 
me. If she had hated me I would have borne it, 


but her fear put me into a frenzy. Over and 
over again I repeated to myself that I was mad. 
[ made up my mind that I would let her go. I 
loved her still ; I love her now. - 
gut I didn’t know myself, after all. The 
tiger in me had at last got beyond my control— 
and—and I killed her—as she stood at that door. 
She let me. I always see her standing at that 
door, with her face in her hands—waiting. 
“*Her grave is over there; but you know the 
rest. I fled to another land, but I had to come 
I have lurked in these pines like a wild 
beast ever since. I seem chained to that girl’s 
I cannot ever leave it—not till death !’’ 


back. 


grave. 


The soft whispering in the pines without sud- 

The man was looking intently 
Then he rose and went over to it. 
As he drew near he gave a cry and, throwing up 
his arms, fell to the floor. 


denly stopped. 
at the door. 


ALPINE SOLDIERS. 


soldiering, 

since the time of 

Hannibal, has ex- 

ercised a pictur- 

esque fascination. 

Napoleon was inspired by it, and some of his 

earliest military service was among the mountain 

passes of the Maritime Alps, along the Riviera 

and on the line of the Franco-Italian frontier. 

In these troublous latter days, both Italy and 

France, as well as Austria, maintain their regi- 

ments of Alpine guards, whose severe training 

and adventurous lives furnish inexhaustible 

themes for the artist and the descriptive writer. 

The newspaper press also comes in for its share, 

as witness, for example, this brief cable dispatch 
in the early part of the past summer : 

“THROWN BY AN ALPS AVALANCHE. 
‘“‘Rome, June 9th.—An avalanche in the Alps threw 
fifteen French soldiers upon Italian territory. Six of 
the soldiers were seriously injured.”’ 


Whoever has traveled during the summer 
months in the y vlleys of Savoy, on the heights of 
the Dauphinian ,lps, or, in the winter, at Cannes, 
Nice or Mentone, has made interesting acquaint- 
ance with that troupe délite which guards the 
French frontier facing the Italians. 

These battalions were formed in 1887 by Gen- 
eral Ferron. The men are dressed with a heavy 
vest and a tunic, and a great-coat with a hood or 
a cloak, according to the season. Their legs are 
covered with bands of cloth of a grayish-blue 
color from ankle to a little above the knee. 
The head is protected by a Basque cap, and the 
spreading soles of their strong shoes are well fur- 
nished with nails. They also have Neapolitan 
laced shoes in addition to their snowshoes. Their 
hs twenty-eight kilograms and is 
a perfect bazaar, in which are packages of car- 
tridges, boxes of preserves, belts, flannel shirts, 
spare clothes, mercury, a tent with its pickets, 


cooking utensils ; and above all appears the crook 


knapsack w 


} 


of an alpenstock, which the soldier uses in climb- 
ing steep ascents, catching the rocks or the roots 
that are embedded in the sides of the mountain. 
Add to this the weight of the gun, and you will 
respectable load. 


Each battalion of chsseurs alpins is reinforced 


foot up a \ 
by a mount battery and a section of the en- 
longing to the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth battalions of that branch of the service, 


} 


gineer corps 


which is in garrison at Grenoble. Guns and 
ransported by mules, and the picks 
and shovels look like steel cuirasses that sparkle 


caissons ar 


in the sunlight. The drivers are robust fellows, 


weident happens to one of their 
animals, never hesitate to pick up the pieces 


who, when 
even from bottom of a ravine. They are re- 
markable their extraordinary strength, and 
one of them, when his mules rolled into a preei- 
pice latel nt down after the gun. On bring- 


he presented 


ing it back Creneral Desgarets, 
arms to hi ith the piece. But they are almost 
all men of extraordinary strength. Their train- 
ing is of the severest kind, but nevertheless their 
recruiting is not exceptional, and does not differ 
from that of the regular line. The secret of 
roop of men of this incomparable 
strength lies in the continuous training which 
they underg 


forming a 


Gymnastic exercises are practiced 
every day. In addition, they have long marches, 
sometimes with an empty sack and sometimes with 
a full load, over the most rugged of countries. 
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ON THE MARCH, 


The soldiers also perform the work of la- 
borers, opening pathways and making roads, 


Then, of course, they are drilled in the 


manual 


friendly. The relations be- 
tween the officers and their 
subordinates 


are cordial, 


and, moreover, the French 
Alpine soldiers do not pro- 


fess any contempt for their 
Italian adversaries. lf they 
have their 
own force, they know that 
their possible future ene- 
mies will 
conquer. 


confidence in 


not be 
That 
ginning of wisdom. 
know very well 


easy to 
is the be- 
They 
that the 
Italian chasseurs are spe- 
cially recruited among the 
robust 


mountaineers, ac- 


of arms and target practice, company and battalion 
drills, and in repetitions and rehearsals of rapid mob- 
ilization at all hours of the day and of the night. 





For instance, one commander of chasseurs received 


an order at three o’clock in 


his battalion. He got up, mounted 
his horse and proceeded to the bar- 
racks, three kilometres from where he 
was. At five this battalion 
was in motion, with all its baggage, 


0’ clock 


munitions, bedding and clothing, leav- 
ing the barracks absolutely empty. 
One may imagine from this example 
how well the Alpine rampart which 
separates France from Italy is guarded 
by these troops. Moreover, they are 
under officers who have all passed 
brilliant examinations. You never see 
them idling in the cafés. At nine 
o’clock in the evening they retire, di- 
viding their time between exercises and 
graphical and other military studies. 

But the thing most admirable after the splen- 
did physical appearance of those officers and sol- 
diers is their moral condition. -The discipline is 
perfect without being severe ; indeed, it is even 


te )po- 


the morning to mobilize 


CAMP ABOVE THE SNOW LINE, 


customed to all sorts of fatigue, and that they are 
men of an exemplary sobriety, camping out in 
winter as in summer, and consequently inured 
to the most rapid changes of temperature. They 
are superior to the Bersaglieri and the Royal Car- 
bineers, the chosen troops of the government of 
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King Humbert. They are almost all Piedmontese, 
and industrious, handy men. The genius of that 
race was well proved in the Crimea, where they 
built themselves little stone huts, in which they 
were perfectly sheltered, while the French and 
English 
under tents. 


soldiers were famishing and freezing 
the month of 
June, and sometimes are not ended until Octo- 
ber. It is during this period that the Alpines 
display their tactics in guerrilla warfare. Theirs 


is not the scientific movement of masses on the 


The manceuvres commence in 


plains, like that of chessmen ; it is a war of per- 


petual surprises, marches and countermarches, 
with engagements, ambuscades and sudden at- 
tacks in the day and in the night. <A great initia- 
tive is allowed to the officers, non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers. Free squadrons operate on 
their own responsibility, reconnoitring the ground 
and the enemy. 

They are at lib- 

erty to act ac- 

cording to cir- 


and 


cumstances 
the 


of a military 


opportunity 
movement. One 
can see those 
dark phantoms 
moving along 
like Apaches 
through the rock 
under cover of 
the thickets, 
using their al- 
penstocks in ra- 
Vines, avoiding 
all which 
might betray 
their presence to 


noise 


their adversaries. 
Fires are lighted 
on a summit 
while the 
portion of the 
troop is endeay- 


greater 


oring to turn 

The 
orders are to 
fire as little as 
possible, in order 


the enemy. 


to avoid an alarm 
and the waste of 
cartridges, which 
are difficult to 


replace in these sities 
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out-of-the-way countries. They are instructed to 
old steel as much as possible, 


the opportunity for which 


make use of tl 
is favored in these 
rugged regions which the troops come sud- 
denly face to f 
sary when in 
the 
greater than the 


Sometimes volleys are neces- 
presence of superior forces, to 
that their numbers 


really are. 


create impression are 


‘I witness several 


writes a corres} 


of their operations,” 
mdent of the Paris Figaro, “and, 
among others, night combat, in the month 
of May. The order was given in the day to put 
four companies in 
Castellar, a vill 
other two wert 
Castellar is sit 


action. Two were to occupy 
not far from Mentone, and the 
carry that important position. 
ited, like an Arabian stronghold, 
rming a pyramid carpeted with 
ees and carob trees. 


upon a height 


woods of olive From this 
he sea is a steep mountain sep- 


summit down to the 


Tr ear 
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HOISTING MULES UP A PRECIPICE, 





arating the valley 
of Mentone from 
the valley of Car- 
rei. The defend- 
ers, with their 
outposts, occu- 
pied the declivi- 
ties, upon which 
in zigzag lines are 
the routes of the 
valley of Mentone 
and those of the 
valley of Carrei, 
which are only 
mule paths and 
passes used by 
goats and shep- 
herds. The as- 
sailants sent a few 
men, furnished 
with lanterns and 
making a great 
noise, upon the 
main road. A fu- 
rious fire was 
opened upon 
them, but at the 
same moment the 
mass of the troop 
slipped along 
through the path- 
ways of the val- 
leys of Carrei in 
Indian file and 
debouched sud- 
denly behind the 
defenders. The 
fusillade rattled at 
close quarters, and 
at the ery of ‘ Fix 
bayonets ’ the po- 
sition was cap- 
tured. Nothing 
can be more ex- 
citing than these 
nocturnal battles, 
in which coolness 
and cunning over- 
come superior 
forees, and in 
which the men are 
trained to act ac- 
cording to their 
individual initia- 
tive.’’ 

In the last few 


















are by the neutral ter- 
/ ritory of Switzerland 
| | and the northern por- 
| tion of Savoy. It 
would be out of the 
question to vio- 
late the neutral- 
ity of the former 
state, notwith- 


such a contin- 


tain quarters. 


armies numbering hundreds of 
thousands (which, according 
to the opinion of French strate- 
gists, are to meet at Pontarlier 
years France has deemed it obligatory to take v/a Schaffhausen, the three mountain roads of 
extraordinary precautions for the defense of the the Wallis Alps and the St. Gothard and along 
Alps ; but she may rest assured that her chas- the Rhone Valley through Lausanne) to insure 
seurs, perfectly trained and admirably command- the safety of communication on their line of 


ITALIAN ALPINISTI, 


ed, will be equal to their trust, provided retreat beyond 200 kilometres 
they are not altogether forgotten by the in a mountainous country in- 
War Ministry. habited by a warlike and weli- 


Since the Franco-German War, and the 
subsequent occupation of Rome by the Ital- 
ians, which it rendered possible, other polit- 
ical events have tended to dis- 
turb the relations between Italy 
and France, and to prepare the 
way for the former country join- 
ing Germany and Austria on the 
one hand and Great Britain on 
the other. Offended national pride 
has aroused the Italian people 
and their representatives, and has 
urged them to enormous sacrifices, 
to which alone is owing the ei a 
astonishingly rapid progress ae ae 
made in the defensive strength 
of the Italian army and navy. 
The German Empire, therefore, 
in the event of the general war 
which has heen threatening for some time past, 
would probably oppose, in conjunction with 
Austria, the great Slavonic power on its eastern 
borders, and, in union with Italy, the French 
armies on its western frontier. The co-opera- 
tion of the German and Italian armies is 
rendered impossible by the position of their : F 


respective lines of operation, separated as they ITALIAN MOUNTED OFFICER AND CYCLIST ORDERLY. 


standing that 


gency has for 
years past been 
a favorite topie in cer- 


A glance at the map 


will show that it would be 
utterly impossible for two huge 


organized people. The junction 
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of the armies of the allied powers advancing into 
the north and south of Switzerland could there- 
fore only take place in the very heart of France, 
south of Paris, somewhere on the line of Orleans- 
Bourges, and consequently long after the de- 
cisive action on the battlefield at Pontarlier. The 
pressure brought to bear by the French press 
has, however, had the effect of accelerating the 
fortification of the southern and southwestern 
frontiers of Switzerland. What is the relative 
numerical strength of the armies which Ger- 
many and France would send into action on the 
various battlefields, and Italy would keep in 
readiness at the Alpine frontier, it is, of course, 
only possible to estimate in a general way. On 
the one hand must be taken into consideration 
the isolated position of the allied central powers 
not only on their several fronts, but also on the 
eastern and western battlefields, and, on the 
other, the difficulties which the Italian army 
would have to overcome in crossing the Alps 
and breaking through the line of fortifications 
situated along the French frontier. Further, the 
extent and ramifications of the French railway 
system, besides the numerical strength and tacti- 
cal value of the French army, must not be 
forgotten. In any case, it would not be far from 
the truth to assume that the German field-army 
on the western frontier would consist of not less 
than from fourteen to fifteen, and the Italian of 
about ten army corps, exclusive of the reserves. 
Italy’s northwestern frontier stretches along 

the southwest of France for a distance of 
280 kilometres, and is separated from 
the German Empire by Swiss terri- 
tory with an aggregate frontier line 

of 200 kilometres. After the. 





THROUGH A TUNNEL (MARITIME ALPS). 
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peace of Villafranca and the cession of the upper 
portion of Savoy and Nice to France the fron- 
tier line was considerably altered, to the disad- 
vantage of Italy, since all the passes, with the 
exception only of the minor St. Bernard, are now 
in French possession, or at least within reach of 
the artillery of their numerous frontier fortifica- 
tions. Between the Lake of Geneva and the 
Ligurian Sea ten roads lead across the Alpine 
frontier. Three of these are accompanied by 
railway lines. They fall into four groups, each 
representing a separate field of operation. They 
lie at a distance of over 40, 60 and 100 kilometres 
apart, and without any means of communication 
suitable for the movement of troops. 

The systems may be grouped in the following 
districts : 

I. The upper portion of Savoy. 

Il. The river region of the Isére. 

III. The river region of the Durance. 

IV. The Maritime Alps. 

The first, although belonging to France since 
1860, is, by vir- 7 
tue of former 
treaties (1816), 
considered as 
neutral terr.i- 
tory, where the 


















French are not 
entitled to 
build any forti- 
fications, and 








COASTING, 


the right of occupa- 
tion in case of war 


belongs to Switzer- 

land. Of the three roads 
leading into Upper Savoy 
only the northern highway and 
railway (running through the 
Rhone Valley along the southern 
coast of the Lake of Geneva as far 











MANCEUVRES OF THE FRENCH 
NEAR MENTONE, 


ALPINE CORPS 


as Geneva) is of any strategical importance. The 
two southern roads along the Rhone Valley over 
the Col des Montets into the Arve (Chamoun) 
Valley, and from St. Maurice over the Col de 
Morgin into the Dranse Valley, are inconvenient 
and altogether unsuitable for large divisions of 
troops. the defiles of St. Maurice, 
Vouvry, Milleray and Thonon facilitate the block- 
ing of the two northern roads. 


Mi reover, 


It has already been pointed out that in the 
event of a Franco-Italian war this region would 
be entirely left out of consideration. 

We come now to the Isére district, situated on 
the southerm border of the former region. Its 
main leads across the lesser St. Bernard, 
connecting the Aosta Valley—the Dora Baltea— 
with the upper valley of the Isére. On the Ital- 
ian side it is commanded by the Fort Bard (be- 
tween Aosta and Ivrea), and a smaller fort on 
the summit of the defile ; whereas on the French 
side it is defended by the strongly fortified posi- 
tion at Albertville. A second equally conven- 
ient road leads from the Maurienne Valley over 
Mont Cenis near Susa into the valley of the Dora 
Riparia. It is traversed by a railway which 


road 


into a tunnel at Modane, and leaves it at 
Fréjus. A third road leads from the Romanche 
Valley over the Col de Sauteret, and that of Gen- 
évre, into th ley of Dora Riparia, entering 
the latter at Cesana. The two latter roads are of 
special importance, as they are both in Italian 
the ridge of the mountains at 
1) kilometres from 


passes 


territory, crossing 
each other. 
nected by several minor roads. 


a <listance of 
They are cor 
On the Fre 
about 20 kil 
two 


side a mountainous region of 
etres in width lies between the 
roads, being in its turn traversed by the 
Galibier road 
Important 
the road fror 
Exilles and 


of the frontier t] 


fortifications are being erected on 
Susa to Turin, besides those at 
Mont Cenis. On the other side 


e French have recently strength- 
ened the old Piedmontese fortress of Esseillon, 


close to the 
and Modane 
on M 
road, railway 


mouth of the Mont Cenis Tunnel 
They have also built a new block- 
nt Télégraphe, ¢ommanding the 
ind mouth of the tunnel. This 
fort is supported by further works in the Are 
Valley at the position of Chamousset-Aiguebelle, 
between Chambéry and Albertville. The third 
road is blocked at the narrowest point of the 
deep Chisone Valley by the strongly fortified 
town of Fenestrella. 

The most northerly road through the Durance 
district leads from the valley over Mont Genévre, 
and past Cesana, into the Chisone Valley, and at 
the height of the latter pass joins the southern- 
most road from the Isére region, the two running 
thence along the French border about 60 kilome- 


house 
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tres apart. The former road is protected on the 
east of the mountains by the fortifications of the 
Chisone Valley, and on the west by the impor- 
tant fortress of Briangon. The outlying works of 
Briangon extend for over 12 kilometres, com- 
manding the pass over Mont Genévre, the mouth 
of the tunnel on the Italian side, and stretching 
far into the Alpine 
region to the north 
and south. As all 
the neighboring roads 
lead to this point, 
both offensive 
defensive 


and 
operations 
on the Alpine fron- 
tier would probably 
centre in this region. 
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Between the Col de l’ Arche and 
the Col di Tenda the Alpine frontier is only 
These paths, and the 
main road over the Col di Tenda, are protected 
by fortifications on the plateau of Antion and 
some isolated outworks pushed forward from 
Nice. 


toward Lyons. 


crossed by small paths. 


This latter fortress also threatens the Cor- 
niche road along the 






coast and the rail- 
way to Genoa. On 
the Italian side the 





fort at Ventimiglia 
does similar duty. 
The road over the Col 
di Tenda on _ reach- 
ing the French fron- 
tier is not more than 





Hence leads 
the Col de 
l’Assietta, 
which unites 
f sothe valleys of 
f the Dora Bal- 
and the 

Chisone, and 
which brings Susa within a march of two days 
and Turin of three days. Eighty kilometres 
behind Briancon, close to the junction of the 
Romanche and the Isére, Grenoble forms the 
great bulwark of the Alpine district—the base 
of the second line of defense in the south, match- 
ing Chambéry and Albertville in the north. 

A second road leads from Cuneo through’ Bar- 
celonnette and the Col de l’ Arche to the Durance 
Valley, and eventually unites with the northern 
road previously mentioned. In the Stura Valley 
this road is barricaded on the Italian side by 
Fort Vinadio, and on the French side by the 
fortifications of Tournoux above Barcelonnette, 
and Fort Vincent Further south and 
southwest, Sisteron and the forts of Colmars and 
Entrevaux, in the respective valleys of the Du- 
rance, the Verdon and the Var, guard the neigh- 
boring roads. Altogether the whole of this dis- 
trict is very difficult of access. In the event of 
an Italian invasion the intersecting roads would 
be of the greatest importance, as a small subsid- 
iary force could protect the left wing of the chief 
force while the latter was operating northward 








tea 


below. 


CUTTING 


4 ROAD. 


20 


tres 


kilome- 
distant 
from the 
route over 
the Col de 
l’ Arche, 
which it fi- 
nally joins at 
San Dalmazzo, in the Stura Valley. 


Whilst all 
the Alpine roads from this quarter converge into 
the valley of the Po near Turin, the main route 


and the railway follow the seacoast. Nice is the 
mainstay of the French advanced Jine of defense. 
Of late years this fortress has become an impor- 
tant place of arms, with outworks pushed fully 
20 kilometres beyond into the country. 

Finally, in the third line of the French defense 
comes the Rhone, with its right bank guarded by 
Lyons—the key of Western France and the gate 
between the Jura and the heart of France. Lyons 
is the most important defense landward of South- 
ern France, just as Toulon is the bulwark against 
an enemy in the Mediterranean. Of late years 
the city has been strengthened by a further girdle 
of forts—60 kilometres—and prepared for a garri- 
son of 60,000 men. 

A comparison of the French with the Italian 
frontier fortifications shows Italy numerically the 
superior. Anxious for the safety of her frontier 
provinces, in 1872 Italy organized an Alpine 
Jiiger corps, to be specially trained in mountain 
warfare and the topography of the Alpine frontier 
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districts. Recruited from the ranks of the Ber- for some time past been kept the whole year in 
saglieri regiments, the corps are kept constantly their special cantonments, with an eye to polit- 
on the move about the Alpine region and the ical contingencies. For the tactical unity of the 
neighborhood. They are quartered exclusively Alpine corps the bond of company, battalion and 
on the French and Austrian frontiers, and in war regiment is re than ordinarily necessary. 
time would be intrusted entirely with the defense Accordingly, companies 1 to 5 are numbered 
of this region. Except during the winter season, throughout, and the battalions bear the names 
the main regiments of this corps are kept at war of their respective headquarters. Three to four 
strength in their special district of defense. In companies form a battalion, of which there are 
winter time they are sent back from the frontier 22, collected together in seven regiments. The 
to the regimental headquarters. A certain con- Alpine corps receive vakuable support from the 


tingent of the first four regiments, however, have mountain artillery, consisting of three brigades of 





in Porto Maurizio, Signora and Piacenza. 


Of the re- 


maining corps, besides one at the quarters of the head 


three batteries with six cannon 
apiece. In the event of war Italy 
could place in the first line seven 
strong brigades with 44 battalions 
of four and five companies—alto- 
gether 125 companies of Alpine 
Jigers, with 18 batteries of mountain artillery, 


or 36,000 men with 108 guns. They are so dis- 


tributed throughout the frontier provinces that 
they could be concentrated on the frontier by at 


least the sixth day of mobilization after a declara- 
tion of war—thanks to the admirable network of 
railways in Lombardy. 

sehind the Alpine troops are stationed the fol- 
The whole of the First Corps is 
quartered in the provinces of Turin and Novara ; 
the Second in Cuneo and Alessandria; the Fourth 


lowing forces : 


COMMISSARY SLEDGE, 


staff, the Third is at Milan; the Fifth in Verona ; 
the Sixth in Bologna; the Seventh in Ancona ; 
the Eighth in Florence; the Ninth in Rome ; 
the Tenth in Naples ; the Eleventh in Bari, and 
the Twelfth in Palermo. Cavalry and artillery 
are not always attached to the corps, but are 





A FRENCH SIGNAL STATION, 

kept in Upper Italy, owing to the difficulties 
encountered by this branch of the service in the 
border provinces. 

Including officers, the strength of the Italian 
army may be calculated thus : 

1. The standing army, with its reserves, num- 
bers about 895,000 fighting men, of whom some 
230,000 are now serving with the colors. 

II. The Mobile Militia—298,000 men. 

III. Territorial Militia—1,400,000 men. 

These three main bodies constituted as 

1. Field 
(standing 
with 


serves ) — 96 


are 

follows : 

A rmy 

army, re- 
in- 
fantry regiments, 
besides 12 Bersa- 
glieri regiments of 
three battalions; 
22 battalions of 
the Alpine COrps ; 
24 cavalry 
ments of 


regi- 
six 
squadrons; 24 
field-artillery 
iments of 


reg- 
sis 
batteries, and one 
mounted artillery 
regiment of nine 
batteries — the 
latter mounting 
six guns, 
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li. Reserve Army (Mobile Militia )—48 infantry 
regiments of three battalions ; 18 Bersaglieri bat- 
talions ; 22 Alpine companies; 48 batteries of 
field artillery, and one mountain-artillery regi- 
ment of nine batteries, mounting six guns. 

Ill. Territorial Militia—320 battalions of in- 


fantry and 22 battalions of the Alpine corps. 
The Field Army is divided into twelve army 
corps of two divisions, each having two infantry 


brigades of two regiments, half a Bersaglieri regi- 
ment, and one field-artillery brigade of four bat- 
teries. Further, a full regiment of field artillery 
is attached to each army corps as the corps’ ar- 
tillery. Of the 24 cavalry regiments, on mobi- 
lization each contributes two squadrons to the 24 
infantry divisions ; they are then formed into six 
regiments and two mounted batteries, the re- 
maining six regiments being distributed amongst 
the 12 divisions of the Reserve Army. 

The Mobile Militia forms twenty-two divisions 
of the same composition as the Field Army, with 
the option of attaching both mountain batteries 
in case of need. 

The Territorial Army is constituted similarly to 
the Field Army. Though these forces might be 
employed in other 
still, in the 
event of war with 
France, they would 
be utilized hiefly 
for the defense of 
the country and 
for staff duties. 

Owing to 


ways, 


the 
with 
England to main- 
tain the 
situation in 


agreement 


existing 
the 
Mediterranean, 
this military 
ganization need 
not be utilized for 


or- 


coast defense in a 
war with France. 
True, : the Oppo- 
nent’ s fleet is much 
superior, and 
would be ready for 
war more quickly, 
while th 
stretch of 


seacoast is 


long 
Italian 
very 
For in- 


Sicily is 


exposed. 
stance, 

238 kilometres 
away from Biserta. 
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Still, Italy ca 


keep at least ten army corps, with 
the necessary 


reserve, ready for immediate use 
on her northwestern frontier. Should Italy enter 
upon this war with Germany by her side, and 
the English mutual agreement in full force, there 
could be no danger of a French landing such as 
Contre-Amiral Reveillére 
‘* Les Guerres d 


his work 
France could hardly 
such an expedition, as they 

wcupied in the defense of her 
own frontier and hei 


More- 
over, the French Mediterranean squadron proba- 
bly would ni 


suggests in 
Demain.’’ 
spare troops 

would be fully 
African possessions. 


t be ina position to maintain the 
offensive against the united English and Italian 
Mediterranea Even if the Russian Black 
Sea fleet appeared, the Austrian navy would keep 
that force in check. 
Field Army, with at 
Mobile Militi 
coast, althoug 
and trade rout 


tleets. 


Thus two army corps of the 
most four divisions of the 
would be ample to protect the 
unable to insure the large towns 
s against bombardment. 
trustworthy estimates, the con- 
the first line of the Italian acting 
rthwestern border would be com- 
to twelve days, while the reserve 


According to 
centration of 
army on the 
pleted in tet 
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formations would be ready in twenty days. Of 
course the Alpine corps are always prepared. 
For railway transport, besides the three double 
lines of Venice-Susa, Adria-Turin and Ravenna- 
Alessandria, there ai2 the three main lines trav- 
ersing Italy from north to south : 

I. The Bologna-Otranto line, skirting the east 
coast and the Adriatic. 

II. A middle line from Bologna to Pistoja, 
Florence, 
Naples. 

III.: A . western line, 
which runs from the 
French frontier along 
the Mediterranean coast, 


Rome and 


past Genoa, Leghorn and 
Civita Vecchia to Rome. 

Both coast-railway 
lines, especially the last, 
run considerable risk so 
long as the French fleet 
keeps the sea. Should 
the mobilization and ad- 
vance take place in Up- 
per Italy the Italian fleet 
would be obliged to guard the coast from the 
very day war was declared. Although the first- 
class fortresses of Spezia and of La Maddalena, 
in Sardinia, would afford valuable support, yet, 
considering the numerical superiority of the 
French Mediterranean fleet, Italy could not dis- 
pense with the aid of the English Mediterranean 
squadron. There is always the danger that part 
of her fleet might be blockaded in Spezia harbor. 
Direct communication, however, might be opened 
between the Adriatic and the Ligurian coasts for 
their mutual protection by means of a canal be- 
tween Venice and Spezia. 

Next as to the strength and organization of the 
French army on her southeastern boundary. In 


>. . 
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the fourteenth and fifteenth districts bordering 
the Italian frontier are stationed, respectively, 
three regional infantry regiments, seven bat- 
talions of the Alpine corps and two brigades of 
six cavalry divisions ; and one regional infantry 
regiment and five Alpine battalions. Further, a 
regiment of mountain artillery, with six bat- 
teries, is attached to each district. The Alpine 
In 1888, imitating 
the Italian scheme for protecting the Al- 
pine frontier, the Alpine Jiigers were 


corps is a recent creation. 











formed from the 
foot-Jiiger battal- 
ions, and the 
mountain batteries 
reorganized. The 
Jiigers consist of 
six companies, 
with their special 
equipment of six 
batteries. 
Should the 
Triple Alliance 
continue, France 
would have to 
reckon with two opponents on the different 
wings of her eastern front. The Austro-German 
alliance compact—to which Italy entirely as- 
sents—however, only comes into force if one 
of the allied powers should be the party at- 
tacked. It is scarcely credible that the French 
could be ready for operations sooner than the 
German army, even if they themselves were the 
aggressors. Taking their own estimate, the 
French would require five days for the mobiliza- 
tion, hoping to be ready by the evening of the 
fourth day to transport troops to the frontier. 
Thus the whole army would be prepared to at- 
tack in six days, provided that two trains would 
suffice to transport one army corps, and that 
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from twenty to thirty-five trains could be dis- 
patched daily along the line of march. Repeated 
mobilization experiments have been made in 
prospect of such an eventuality. This, however, 
is an optimist view of the mobilization, based on 
experiments with smaller forces. Further, there 
is the transport of the reserves and the horses, 
besides the trains carrying provisions, ambu- 
lance and war material for the frontier fortresses. 

Although the French army has small chance of 
surprising Germany jn mobilization, yet in this 
respect France is undoubtedly superior to Italy. 
However, at least eight to ten corps of the Field 
Army, with the accompanying reserve troops, 
would be required to take the offensive toward 
Italy. Would it, therefore, be possible for the 
French columns to descend through the Alps 
into the valley of the Po before the Italian army 
could collect together? Besides both frontier 
corps, this force would include six from southern 
aud central French garrisons, and would be col- 
lected along the railway line of Chambéry-Gren- 
oble-Gap. The frontier defense corps already 
oceupy a particular line of disposition ; their ad- 
vance would be complete on the eighth day of 
mobilization. On the ninth morning of the mob- 
ilization the advancing troops would be situated 
as follows : 

I. The Fourteenth Corps from Albertville, in 
the Isére Valley, marching across the Little St. 
Bernard, through the Aosta Valley, toward Ivrea 
and Turin. 

II. The Ninth and Eighteenth corps from 
Aiguebelle, in the Maurienne Valley, over Mont 
Cenis and into the Dora Riparia Valley, toward 
Susa and Turin. 

III. The Twelfth Corps from Grenoble, in the 
Romanche Valley, over Mont Genévre, and into 
the Chisone Valley, toward Cesana, Fenestrella, 
Pinerolo and Turin. 

IV. The Thirteenth Corps from Embrun, in 
the Durance Valley, over Mont Genévre, to unite 
with the Twelfth Corps. 

V. The Seventeenth Corps from Sisteron, 
through the Ubaye Valley, by Barcelonnette and 
the Col de l Arche, into the Stura Valley, toward 
Cuneo and Turin. 

VI. The Fifteenth and Sixteenth corps from 
Nice, across the Col di Tenda, toward Cuneo and 
Turin. 

On these routes the marching columns 1 to 
6 must cover from 120 to 200 kilometres before 
reaching the plain of the Po, near Turin. With- 
out reckoning the delays which would probably 
be caused by skirmishes with the Alpine corps 
and the forts, they would take at least seven to 
Vol. NL., No. 4—31. 
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that the march could not be 
completed before the sixteenth to the nineteenth 
day of mobilization. Meanwhile the Italian army 
would be assembled complete in its prearranged 
positions in the plain of the Po, and it might be 
difficult for the French columns—isolated from 
the Alpine valleys—to effect the intended com- 
bination. 


eleven days ; so 


The following résumé gives some idea of the 
protective measures on both sides of the frontier 
at the first mobilization: France is shut out 
from Germany through the latter’s superior prep- 
arations for war, whilst an attack on Italy is 
rendered unsafe by the wide-stretching German 
defenses, which would entail a serious weakening 
of her left wing. Nevertheless, thanks to the 
natural defensive features of the country, the 
French could dispose considerable defensive 
masses on the line of the Maas against the Ger- 
man army. For this task five army corps of the 
southern cdistrict—the Fourteenth to the Eight- 
eenth—would be ample, with their additional 
formations from the Reserve and Territorial 
forces. Assuming that three fresh corps were 
formed from the African and home garrisons, 
and the year’s new levies, there would be sixteen 
army corps of the first line still available, with- 
out reckoning the Reserve and Territorial troops. 
An Italian invading army, whether it operated 
alone or endeavored to combine with an allied 
army north of the Jura, would be certain to take 
a northwesterly direction. The French army 
would hurry to the interior to guard the capital— 
Paris. The principal blow must be dealt there 
to destroy the opponent’s head source of supply. 
Both forces, therefore, will aim at commanding 
the road to Paris 

With this object the main Italian body would 
Little St. Bernard, Mont Cenis, 
Mont Genévre and the Col de l Arche toward 
the line Albertville-Grenoble, trying by a quick 
march to cut off the French defenses from their 
supports—first, the frontier range and the for- 
tress of Briancon, as centre of a chain of forts 
in the mountain valleys of Tarentaise and Mau- 
rienne, the Romanche, Durance and Ubaye; 
secondly, the Isére Valley, with the positions 
along the line of Albertville-Chamousset-Gren- 
oble. 

Briancon and Grenoble ought not to fall inte 
Italian hands without a long siege. The capture 
of Briangon is absolutely necessary, as the for- 
tress is the key of the diverging Alpine routes, 
without which the surrounding communications 
would be in constant danger. 

The third line of defense to be cut off lies 


press on by t 
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through the Rhone district, with the strong for- 
tress of Lyons (modeled on the Satory camp) 
and outworks pushed beyond the junction of the 
Sadne and Rhone. On the east front of this line 
of defense a new chain of forts will eventually 
protect all the routes between the mountain roads 
of the Jura and the right bank of the Rhone, 
whilst flanking those through the valleys of the 
Loire and the Allier. Owing to the formation of 
the country and to the strong garrison, the for- 
tress can only be approached by a close block- 
ade—an undertaking which demands enormous 
strength, and is only possible when Briangon is 
taken and the French southern army beaten off 
the field. 

With reference to the Anglo-Italian under- 
standing (remarks the English authority from 
whom these statistics and estimates are taken) 


the advantage is very evenly divided between 
both countries. Italy insures her coasts against 
a hostile landing, preserves her fleet from de- 
struction, and has the option of keeping free the 
greater part of her army. England secures the 
valuable support of the Italian fleet for the safety 
of her advanced posts in the Mediterranean and 
her influence in the coast regions. For Great 
Britain has to reckon with the prospect that a 
great European war might disturb her foreign 
possessions, particularly in Asia and America, 
and the co-operation or even the friendly attitude 
of such a fleet as that which the Italians now 
possess would be of the highest service to her in 
keeping open the route to India and the Far East 
—a task which under easily conceivable cireum- 
stances might become one of the greatest dif- 
ficulty. 





THE AFFAIR IN THE BELFRY 


By CHARLES EDWARDES. 


I’m going to try and tell about her in as 
unprejudiced a tone as possible. No particular 
credit to me, either, if I do ; for she’s out of our 
radius now, forever. Still, I must say people 
do seem a bit hard on the average stepmother, 
who surely has as much chance of being a good 
sort of woman as a bad sort. 

‘¢ That,’? Mabel would say—and wouldn’t her 
eyes flash at me !—‘‘is because she was hand- 
some.”’ 

She fancies, the little silly, that a fellow can’t 
judge a woman on the square if she’s good-looking. 

I’ll admit, though, that I felt a bit bowled 
over at the outset. It was not a nice idea—this 
invasion of our nest by a stranger who was to be 
all at once invested with supreme authority in 
the establishment. And matters were made worse 
by the fact that the governor had picked her up 
abroad. Everyone knows, of course, that the 
traveled woman is so much more risky a person- 
age than the woman who has never, since she cut 
short frocks, been out of the influence of parochial 
gossip and restraints. 

However, to get to the story : 

One fine day, when I was cleaning my gun for 
a turn at the rabbits, in dashed Mabel, with her 
hair all about her face. 

‘¢ What do you think, Rupert ?”’ she screamed 
—fairly screamed. 


‘*That you've knocked the oil can over, you 
headstrong creature !’’ I replied. 

‘** Oil can !’’ she exclaimed, with such scorn as 
a seventeen-year-old damsel, when roused, can put 
into her voice. ‘‘ It’s a shame—a cruel shame !’’ 
she continued ; and then she began to sob. 

It wasn’t such an unusual story, after all. The 
governor had got the two girls into his study and 
had broken it to them that they were about to 
have ‘‘a new mother’’—that was all. They had 
objected, each in her own way, and been duly 
sent off: I was to get my information through 
them. It was quite comprehensible that the 
governor did not care to tell me the news with 
his own lips. 

Well, in due time she came to us, this new 
mother, and I for one was pleasantly disillu- 
sioned about her. She was dark, small, with 
extremely good manners and a quaint, almost 
deferential address—at least with me—that soon 
overrode most of my prejudices. The governor 
had shown good taste, in my opinion. It was 
nothing ai all in objection that Agnes and Mabel 
hated her from the very first. That was just 
what they were bound to do. 

** All the same, girls,’’ I said to them when 
Mrs. Winstanley the second had been in the 
house a week, ‘‘ vou’ll get over your childish 
fancies and soon like her well enough.”’ 
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They retorted as I expected they would. They 
vowed they would never do more than tolerate 
her. 

In the meantime it was certainly instructive 
to mark what an effect his second marriage had 
upon the governor. I never saw a man so 
changed. Before—ever since my mother’s death, 
three years back—he had looked like settling into 
a regular bookworm. He was in his study pretty 
nigh all day and half the night. But Mrs. Win- 
stanley secunda made all the difference. As soon 
as breakfast was over he would light a cigar and 
take my arm, just like a college chum, for a stroll 
on the lawn. And to hear him talk you would 
never have thought he coulc be the same man 
who, a little before, would s end a whole day 
with his own children without uttering more 
than a score or two words. He took up with so- 
ciety again, of course ostensibly for her sake ; 
but really he seemed to enjoy driving her about 
and introducing her to folks who, I warrant, 
didn’t spare him behind his back. 

‘*Rupert,’’ the stepmother said to me one 
morning, with just the proper amount of color 
in her face—for she was only four years my 
senior—‘‘ if only I could win Mabel and Agnes 
to love me I should be the happiest woman in 
the world.” 

I assured her she couldn’t fail to succeed in 
this in time ; and when she sighed—most pict- 
uresquely—I repeated my assurances. 

‘*'You,’’ I said to her, ‘‘are a woman of the 
world. They are only schoolroom chits. They 
must go down before you if you persevere.”’ 

I don’t think she altogether liked me to talk 
to her in this way. She would have pre- 
ferred all reference to her foreign life—about 
which none of us, except the governor, knew 
anything—to have been left out. But I have 
ever been esteemed a child of nature. Even at 
Oxford I learnt none of those arts of polite and 
discreet dissimulation which are such an aid to a 
fellow who means to become famous. 

She thought I was always covertly sneering at 
her, which I protest I never. did. 

But, be that as it may, when she had been 
mistress of Sundew House about four months 
something startling, yet far from unconventional, 
occurred to set me keenly on the qui vive. 

This was nothing less than the apparition at 
the Red Lion—our village inn—of a red-nosed 
stranger man, who proved to be an acquaintance 
of the stepmother’s. 

As usual, Mabel was uncommonly smart on 
the least thing that tended to diminish the 
regard in which I seemed to hold Mrs. Winstan- 
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ley secunda. She was terribly fond of novels, 
this sister of mine, and had an imagination—per- 
haps in consequence—which leaped to conclu- 
sions with amazing celerity. 

Nevertheless, I felt it my duty to read her a 
pretty stiff lecture about the vices of uncharita- 
bleness and evil-thinking when she dumped her 
inferences upon me in one fell swoop with the 
words : 

‘“Rupert, that wretch at the Red Lion is Mrs. 
Winstanley’s first husband ; I’ m‘convinced of it.’’ 


II. 


Ir will be seen how far the governor’s infatua- 
tion had carried him when I declare that he was 
quite unsuspicious of the red-nosed man. The 
person’s name in use was Fortescue, and step- 
mother admitted that he was a cousin. 

‘*T know,’’ she said to me on the subject, with 
a charming blush, ‘‘ that you may be disinclined 
to believe me ; but it is certainly the truth that 
that poor fellow and I are only ‘cousins. 

‘My dear stepmother,’’? I exclaimed, after 
these words, ‘‘ how can you take so ignominious 
a view of me?”’ 

Whereupon she changed her tone somewhat 
abruptly and confessed the joy she felt in having 
at least one friend at Sundew House besides her 
husband. ‘‘ Friend’’ seemed hardly the word 
for the occasion ; but I had no wish to be over- 
critical. 

**We all have our poor relations,’’ stepmother 
continued, sadly, ‘‘and Tom Fortescue is one of 
mine.’’ 

The phrase ‘‘ one of mine’? seemed so ominous 
that I could not help asking if she had many 
others. But she laughed at my question, called 
me a ‘‘terrible cleyer fellow,’’ and said she 
didn’t desire to be interpreted literally. Of 
course Mapleton (our village) was not likely to 
see a procession of her poor relations. She 
should be perfectly satisfied if Tom Fortescue 
would settle down peacefully in some little cot- 
tage in the neighborhood and devote himself to 
the natural-history tastes that absorbed him. 
For my part, I felt scruples about Tom Fortes- 
eue. The only obvious branch of natural history 
that interested him was that concerned with the 
distillation of aleoholie liquor. 

It is scarcely credible, but it is true withal, that 
stepmother’s cousin was allowed to settle in Ma- 
pleton and become the talk of the village. He 
took a little ivy-clad cottage close to the church, 
to which regularly every Sunday he carried his 
red nose and bald head, which did not deter him 
from uttering the responses very audibly. 
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484 THE AFFAIR 
Upon the whole, I could tolerate him very 
well, having that saving gift—a sense of humor. 
But the governor did not like Tom Fortescue, 
though he tried hard ; while the feelings of the 
girls about him may be imagined when I say that 
they were daily more and more convinced he 
was the only lawful husband of Mrs. Winstanley 
secunda. 

The village, of course, had its own opinions. 
These, I am sorry to say, were not wholly unlike 
Mabel’s and Agnes’s. But out of deference to 
the governor our dear and humble neighbors did 
not express their feelings on the subject broad- 
cast. 

It came out hot and strong, though, one Sep- 
tember evening. Phipps, the sexton, was the mis- 
erable mouthpiece of the rumor. 

I had been to the doctor’s to ask him to look 
in and take a hand at whist, and on my way 
back, having nothing much to do, I put my feet 
inside the church, where harvest decorating was 
in force. If Tok Fortescue was not there, with 
the ladies of the parish, upon whom he beamed 
across his red nose in the most ludicrous man- 
ner! The girls were there also—as far as possi- 
ble from stepmother’s cousin. 

To me, as I stood smiling by the font, came 
Peter Phipps with that famous rheumatic shuffle 
of his 

**Mr. Rupert, sir,’’ he whispered in a hollow 
voice, ‘‘that there Mr. Fortescue he’s a-going 
on summat orful. He didn’t ought to be allowed 
in in that there state.”’ 

‘What state?’ I asked. 

‘*The state o’ drink as he’s possessed with. 
Nor that ain’t all, sir.’’ 

As Phipps looked fearfully sage and solemn, I 
urged him to continue his confidences. 

‘Tt ain’t all, or nigh all, Mr. Rupert, for he’s 
had the imperence to say, welly as good as, that 
he could kick up a rumpus at Mr. Winstanley’s 
if he’d a mind to, but that he knew better ’n any- 
one else what buttered toast meant.”’ 

Now this was serious enough for anything ; 
for I could put two and two together, and a re- 
mark of that sort was innuendo sufficient even for 
the understanding of a fool. 

** Does he say that, Peter?’ I demanded. 

“* He do, sir.”’ 

“*Very good. ThenT'll ask you to step across 
to Sundew House when you’ve locked up the 
church.”’ 

Phipps tried to get out of the mess he had 
landed himself and us in; but of course I in- 
sisted. 


He promised to visit us as soon as the bell 
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practice was over. That practice, however, was 
destined never to begin. And on its omission 
hangs an incident that was of the highest im- 


portance to all the Winstanley family. 


III. 


THE girls came in to supper tired and in a bad 
temper. The curate had, it seemed, left them 
much to themselves, instead of offering them ad- 
vice as to the arrangement of the dahlias and 
wheat sheaves that had been put at their dis- 
posal. For one thing, though, I was thankful : 
they had not heard a word of Tom Fortescue’s 
tipsy utterances as Phipps had related them to 
me. They were openly indignant at his pres- 
ence in the church, and made stepmother’s eyes 
flash by their references to him. That, however, 
was all. 

The governor was helping his wife to some 
cold beef when we heard the big bass bell of the 
church toll one stroke. The noise was rather 
eerie. At any rate it had a strange effect on 
stepmother’s nerves. She dropped the plate and 
put her hand to her heart. 

As a coincidence this was, we agreed afterward, 
extremely odd. The Psychical Society are of the 
same opinion. I have told them about it. 

“‘They’re only fooling in the belfry,’’ said 
Mabel, in a contemptuous tone. 

‘Yes,’ said I; ‘‘that means a fine to some- 
body.” 

The governor was meanwhile saying divers 
distasteful endearing things to stepmother. 

‘*Turley (the doctor) shall certainly be requi- 
sitioned to give you something composing, my 
love,’’ he added. 

Stepmother’s ‘‘My dear Richard, I want for 
nothing, I do assure you,’’ made Mabel and Agnes 
exchange naughty looks. I don’t believe the 
girls would have credited her with anything but 
an attempt at shamming if she had suddenly 
dropped dead from her chair. 

It couldn’t have been much more than five 
minutes after the tolling of the bell when our 
doorbell was tugged. violently ; and almost as 
soon as it was answered young Grazebrook, one of 
the village ringers, appeared in our room, heedless 
of the maids, with the ery : 

‘Tf you please, sir, and mum, Mr. Fortescue’s 
been and hanged hisself.’’ 

‘* What!’ exclaimed the governor. 

He was proceeding to rate the messenger of 
evil tidings for his impudence when Mabel 
cried : 

‘Look at her !’’ 
The ‘‘her’’ was stepmother. She had gone 













‘THE APPARITION OF A RED-NOSED STRAN MAN.”’ 


white as a sheet and fallen backward ; but upon 
Mabel’s words she seemed to recover herself. 

‘‘Tt isn’t true?’ she said in a whisper, quite 
appealingly, to Grazebrook. 

‘*Tt’s as true as I stand here, mum,’ 
lad’s reply. ‘‘ His neck’s broke.”’ 


? was the 


The next instant stepmother fairly sobbed into 


her hands. 

‘‘Oh, Tom! my poor Tom !’ she cried again 
and again. 

I left her in that condition. In the belfry I 
found Phipps, two or three of the ringers and 
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the doctor. There was not the smallest doubt 
about Fortescue’s demise. He had, it appeared, 
under spirituous exhilaration, climbed the belfry 
steps a minute or two only before the practice 
was to begin. The toll of the bell was his death 
knell. How he had done it, or why, or whether it 
was a mere accident—my view of it—no one 
could possib)y tell for certain. But when the 


lads ran up the stairs they found him with the 
noosed rope of the bass bell tight round his neck. 
The cord had been drawn up and laid across the 
beam above, and the assumption is that he had 


ME A SONG. 
clambered up, somehow got his neck into it, and 
dropped. 

There the mystery remained. 

That night saw the sequel to the tragedy. 
When the governor awoke in the morning he 
missed stepmother. She had gone, with a fair 
amount of jewelry. 

Mabel’s ‘‘I told you so !’’ was perfectly super- 
fluous. 

A simple, unadorned green mound in the 
churchyard covers all that remains of red-nosed 
Tom Fortescue. 
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ME A SONG. 


By CATHARINE Y, GLEN, 


CoME, weave me a song, sweet singer— 
A song from your cunning tongue 
That shall call back my roses, withered, 
And gather my pearls unstrung. 
Let my dull heart throb as it once throbbed 


When love and life were 


young. 


Your harp’s out of tune, sweet singer— 


Your song, but a wail of tears! 


My heart is o’erburdened with anguish, 
A-quiver with haunting fears, 

And hopes that awoke but to perish— 
The ghosts of bygone years. 


“T know no song,” cried the singer, 
“‘Unmingled with notes of pain! 

Perhaps in the land over yonder, 
When death has dropped the refrain, 


You may gather life 


*s long-lost roses 


And find your pearls again.” 
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RomME is in- 
deed the home 
of many mem- 
ories and far- 
reaching inter- 
ests. Saintly, historic, poetic, artistic, they crowd 
upon us and almost overwhelm us as we turn 
ever the pages of the book of the past. 

In Rome the memory of that glorious past is 
not, as in many other cities, a thing long since 
forgotten and buried in the dim mists of obliv- 
ion, as change‘and modern vandalism have swept 
away old landmarks round which the memory of 
the past still lingered. Here in the Eternal City 
it still lives to-day, strong and vigorous and in- 
separably connected with the spots which make 
almost every stone of old Rome a page of history, 
poetic or romantic. 

Church and basilica, palace and monastery and 
ruin, all tell in silent but eloquent language of 
the old, old story of our human race, which once 
had place within these now crumbling walls. In 
all ages and in all countries the story of life has 
been the same; and as long as the world shall 
last the hopes and fears, joys and sorrows of 
those of other generations will always possess the 
deepest interest for their descendants. 

But not only do the stones of Rome speak to 
us of the common heritage of humanity, the 
everyday round of toil and pleasure, but every 
here and there—and, oh, how many in this won- 
derful Rome of ours !—a name is blazoned out in 
golden characters on their pages—a name which, 
in its day, made all the world ring with its fame, 
whether in literature, science, poetry or art, and 
which to this day posterity delights to honor with 
the tribute of immortal praise. 


THE LAST DAYS OF 


By MARIE 


FERRARA, 


TORQUATO TASSO. 
WALSH. 


Such is the name of Tor- 
quato Tasso, of whom his 
country is justly proud—that 
sweetest singer of Italy’s 
many inspired children. 

Just three hundred years 
ago, on one of the bright 
April days of an Italian 
springtime, there passed away 
in Rome the soul of Torquato 
Tasso, the singer of ‘‘ Jerusa- 
lem.’? The storms of life’s 
winter have broken witn <e-. 
lentless force over his de- 
voted head; but the fury of the tempest has 
spent itself at last, and with the peace of the 
genial springtime, when nature awakes to new life 
and vigor, the tired, world-weary spirit spread its 
wings free from its earthly bondage and soared to 
the heaven where its hopes and aspirations had 
so long preceded it. 














BUST OF TASSO, CROWNED AT THE RECENT TERCENTENARY 
CELEBRATION. 
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488 THE LAST DAYS 

The Italians have their Petrarch, their Ariosto, 
their Boccacio, and above all their Dante—the 
‘‘divina poeta’’; but these, in spite of their im- 
mortal genius, are not so much the “‘ poets of the 
people.’? The dreamy mysticism of the inspired 
Florentine placed him as one apart from the 
hearts, if not the minds, of the people ; they give 
him reverence and honor and all respect. But 
Tasso is always to them 
‘il nostro Torquato”’ 
(our poet, our Torquato), 
and his great epic ‘‘ Jeru- 
salem Delivered ”’ is still 
a national possession and 
legacy from their famous 
countryman, whose no- 
ble nature was so ill re- 
quited in his lifetime by 
contempt and ingrati- 
tude. Now, even after 
the three centuries that 
have passed since his 
death, the memory of 
Torquato Tasso is ten- 
derly cherished in all the 
spots among which his 
life was spent, and more 
especially in this Rome 
—the Eternal City of his 
predilection — where the 
poet’s troubled soul ever 
turned so eagerly in 
search of comfort and 
peace. 

It is not ours to-day in 
this short sketch to tell 
of Tasso’s various wan- 
derings and misfortunes ; 
over those saddest, dark- 
est days of his clouded 
life let us mercifully 
draw the veil and con- 
fine ourselves to tracing 
his footsteps in Rome, 
and making a pilgrimage 
to the various places 
where our poet resided during his frequent so- 
journs in Rome. 

The town of Sorrento indeed claims Torquato 
Tasso for her own, for it was among the beauti- 
ful surroundings of that sunny southern land, 
and in sight of the unrivaled Bay of Naples, that 
the poet first saw the light, on the 11th of March, 
1544. Who knows but that much of the placid 
loveliness of his early surroundings—the warmth 
and light and glowing coloring of the South— 
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FRESCO PORTRAIT OF TASSO, ON THE WALL OF HIS 
DEATH-CHAMBER, §. 


TORQUATO TASSO. 
may have influenced the young mind and turned 
it to the love of all things beautiful and poetic, 
which was afterward to exercise so powerful an 
influence over his works? However, before the 
poet was ten years of age he paid his first visit 
to Rome, in company with his father, Bernard 
Tasso, and he remained there for several years 
perfecting himself in his classical studies under 
the care of the most 
learned masters of his 
time, who early discerned 
the light of genius in the 
soul of their young pupil, 
and cultivated it with the 
greatest and most pains- 
taking earnestness. Here, 
first in the peaceful sur- 
roundings of the Palazzo 
Orsini in the city, or in 


the villa of the Boccaci 


on the Quirinal hill, and 
always under the foster- 
ing care and kindness of 
Cardinal Hippolyte 
d’ Este, who was the first 
to offer him hospitality, 
the poet passed the open- 


ing years of his eventful 
life; and perhaps these 
quiet days in the literary 
atmosphere which the 
student loved, and amid 
the society of the greatest 
littérateurs and savants of 
the age, were but a prep- 
aration for the stormy 
years to come—a quiet 
retreat where his muse 
was to develop and per- 
fect itself in the congenial 
sunshine of life before 
breaking upon the world 
in the full-grown splen- 
dor of his manhood. At 
the age of eighteen his 
first classical work, 
‘** Rinaldo,’’? appeared; to be followed in due 
time by his other works. Tasso’s second visit 
to Rome—where he still enjoyed the society 
and companionship of all the greatest minds then 
present in the Capital of Christianity—confirmed 
in him the project of developing and continuing 
the work on which his reputation is chiefly built : 
the ‘‘ Jerusalem Delivered.’’ But before long 
this most peaceful part of the unhappy poet’s 
life was to come toan end; the clouds were gath- 
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ering fast about him, and on his next visit to orative marble tablet on this palace with the fol- 


Rome mental and bodily suffering and misfort- lowing inscription : 
une had begun to do their fatal work. His fORQUATO TASSO 
troubles at the Court of Ferrara and elsewhere Ospite del Cardinal Gonzaga 


; : ipa Soggiorno piu volte e a lungo 
had cast a permanent blight on Tasso’s life, and In questo palazzo 


the sufferings he endured in his long and gloomy I ee yt nl 
imprisonment at the Hospital of St. Anna had Nel terzo centenario della morte del poeta. 
completely undermined a 
constitution never of the 
strongest ; and broken down 
in body, a prey to melan- 
choly and the unhappy vic- 
tim of injustice and oppres- 
sion, Tasso returned once 
more to Rome—to the mother 
city, who had always received 
him with open arms, and 
never failed to show him 
kindness and affection. This 
time Tasso had a different 
residence, in which he re- 
mained till the year 1590— 
the palace of the Aragons, in 
Piazza Nicosia, where he was 
the guest of Cardinal Gonzaga. 
On the 25th of April in the 
present year, the three 
hundredth centenary of Tas- 
so’s death, the City Council 


of Rome erected a commem- CLOISTER OF S. ONOFRIO, ROME. 
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(Torquato Tasso—Guest of Cardinal Gonzaga— 
Stayed many times and long—In this palace— 
From 1587 to 1590—The Council of Rome—On 
the third centenary of the death of the poet. ) 

But even these hospitable doors, which were 
ever open to receive him, did not suffice to con- 
tain the poor poet’s wandering, uneasy spirit. His 
ever-increasing restlessness forbade his staying 
long in one place, and he quitted Rome once 
more, only to return again for another short so- 
journ in the following year. 

All Tasso’s friendships, interests and affections 
were however centred in Rome, and an irre- 
sistible attraction seemed to draw him thither ; 
so when the two cardinals, Cinzio and Pietro 
Aldobrandini, the nephews of the pontiff, Clem- 
ent VIII., who then occupied the papal throne, 
sent him in their own name and that of their 
illustrious uncle an invitation to come to Rome 
and live in apartments at the Vatican under their 
special protection, the poet willingly accepted. 
This invitation seemed to open a haven of peace 
to the worn-out man ; the companionship of men 
of letters like himself, and amidst the beloved 
books which were his delight and joy ; the time 
and leisure in which to complete his unfinished 
works—all seemed to promise a hope of final peace 
and respite from care. So for about three years 
Tasso remained within the precincts of the Vat- 


ican, where it is said he inhabited apartments 
belonging tw the cardinals, under the picture 
gallery, which look out now upon the new quar- 
ter of the ‘‘ Prati di Castello.”’ 

Here a new period of the poet’s life seemed to 
begin—a period of calm and tranquillity all too 


short. The unfortunate poet had been as 
who was the sport of fate, condemned to wander 
hither and thither as a stranger and pilgrim with- 
out any settled place of abode. But now, in his 
declining days, she dealt gently and tenderly 
with him, as if to compensate for the sufferings 
of his earlier years ; and those first months of 
the year 1595 were spent in the unbroken calm 
for which Tasso had so longed. Now he suc- 
ceeded in completing many of his unfinished 
works ; for, even in this twilight of his checkered 
career, the light of Tasso’s genius still burned 
bright. But at the end of the winter the dark 
shadow—this time in the shape of failing bodily 
health—once more fell across Tasso’s path, and it 
was his again to walk through the valley of 
affliction and drink the bitter chalice of suffering 
to its dregs. 


one 


A presentiment of his approaching 
end overwhelmed him utterly, and he looked 
upon this last illness as a solemn warning sent 
from Heaven that his death was near. 
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Thus in the early springtime we find our poet 
at the doors of the monastery of Sant’ Onofrio, on 
the Janiculum, belonging to the Hieronymite 
monks—a humble suppliant to these holy fathers 
for shelter and protection under their kindly roof, 
where he wished to prepare himself for the death 
he felt was impending. ‘‘ Holy fathers! I have 
come to die amongst you!’’ was the touching 
petition of the heartbroken, weary man as he 
stood before them in his pitiful weakness. And 
the good monks did not refuse the poet’s request, 
but received their illustrious guest willingly into 
their midst, and prepared for him, with thought- 
ful and delicate kindness, a little chamber in the 
upper part of the monastery, where the windows 
look upon an enchanting prospect of the Eternal 
City spread out at the foot of the Janiculum hill, 
while the gentle spring winds blow in with a ca- 
ressing softness, as if tempered to the tempest- 
tossed soul who had sought refuge here in this 
peaceful retreat. 

For this, indeed, was to be the last resting 
place of Torquato Tasso ; and as the quiet days 
succeeded one another, free from the fret and tur- 
moil of the world beyond, a great tranquillity 
seemed to take possession of the harassed and 
suffering spirit, and his heart experienced a fore- 
taste of the ‘‘ peace which the world cannot give.”’ 
That this inward peace and resignation was in- 
deed his during those last days on earth we can 
gather from one of Tasso’s letters to a friend, in 
which he says: ‘‘I am come to begin my con- 
versation in heaven, in this elevated place, and in 
the society of these holy fathers.’”? Can we not 
imagine him here at Sant’ Onofrio, as we visit 
the quiet cloister of the monastery garden—now, 
alas ! so bare and desolate? We can see once 
more before us the picturesque figure of the poet 
slowly pacing up and down its long arcades, the 
cool shade of the orange trees in its smooth- 
shaven, grassy quadrangle making a restful spot 
of color to the dim, tired eyes ; while the sacred 
frescoes on the cloister walls served as a constant 
‘*Sursum corda!’’ to the dying poet’s thoughts 
during his long hours of solitude. Here, too, 
the cardinals, his life-long friends, visited Tasso 
frequently and entertained him with earnest con- 
versation and unfailing sympathy, and the good 
monks were ever ready at his beck and call to 
speak to him of the ‘‘ things of heaven,” 
all his hopes were placed. 


where 
But only once more 
let us follow our poet to the spot of perhaps his 
last walk abroad, when the feeble strength grew 
less and less, and he was barely able to drag his 
failing steps thither. 

It is but a little distance from the monastery 
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where the oak tree called ‘‘Tasso’s Oak”’ still 
stands on a prominent spur of the Janiculum 
hill and in a most beautiful spot, commanding 
from its lofty height an unequaled view of 
Rome, the Campagna and the encircling hills. 
Under its leafy boughs, meeting overhead and 
forming a pleasant shade, Tasso must often have 
lingered, to rest ever and anon after his short 
walk and feast his eyes and mind upon the scene 
spread out before him. Earth and sky meet 
here, blended into one perfect whole in the trans- 
parent coloring of Italy. 
And what a world of his- 
tory lies within the vision 
of the eye! Witching, 
wonderful, glorious, 
stately, beautiful as the 
city of a dream in her 


fresh spring loveliness, 


Rome lay spread out at 
the feet of the poet ; and 
his tired eyes, weary of 


earth’s vain glitter and 
hollowness, rested lov- 
ingly on the glorious 
panorama before him. 
And could dying eyes 
wish to look upon a fairer 
scene than this? Who 
can tell what thoughts 
passed through Tasso’s 
mind as he gazed upon 
the city which had once 
seemed to him the goal of 


all his earthly desires ; 


h 3 
the city which had ever a 
and re- i UAT) 


sheltered him 
ceived him as a son; 
within whose walls the 
happiest years of his un- 
D Ambronus delt. r7tg 
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the spirit which 
Yes, the poet's 


has so little of earth in it now. 
gaze has wandered far away be- 
yond all the glittering city, to rest with a deep 
peace on the blue, eternal hills which are the 
earthly symbols of the heights his soul has 
gained at last through manifold sorrows and 
tribulation. 

These peaceful days at Sant’ Onofrio were now 
fast drawing to a Tasso had 
made the disposition of his belongings and ex- 
pressed his fervent desire that he might be buried 
here, where he had found 
such comfort and consola- 
tion for his soul. So not 
very long after this his 
sickness grievously in- 
creased, and from the 
hands of the prior of Sant’ 
Onofrio the poet received 
all the last sacraments of 
the church with the 
greatest piety and de- 
votion; and toward 
morning, about the hour 
of eight o’clock, on the 
25th of April, 1595, the 
soul of Torquato Tasso 
passed away in all Chris- 
tian resignation, repeat- 
ing the words of his 
Saviour, “Into Thy 
hands O Lord I com- 
mend my spirit.’? Hear- 
ing the news of Tasso’s 
death with the greatest 
sorrow and regret, Pope 
Clement XIV. caused the 
laurel wreath which was 
to have been his at the 
Capitol to be carried by 


however. 


close, 


————— 


if 
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happy life had been 
spent? Yonder, on the 
white heights of the Capi- 
toline hill stood the Capitol, where the laurel 
wreath was already being prepared for his corona- 
tion, and where he had thought one day to be 
crowned with such honor and triumph. There 
again the Quirinal, where the poet had spent 
a summer in his happy boyhood ; here to the 
left the Vatican and St. Peter’s, amidst whose 
congenial surroundings his intellect had spread 
and expanded. But the crown of the Capitol 
has no attractions for Tasso now; he has left 
all the things of earth in the city below him, and 
past honors and dignities, as well as past injuries, 
have no more power either to please or to hurt 


PORTRAIT OF TASSO, 


FROM AN OLD ITALIAN PRINT 


a deputation of senators 
to the humble chamber 

of death-at Sant’ Onofrio, — 
and placed upon the brows of the dead poet as he 
lay in state, feeling that even this tardy act of 
honor would be in some measure an atonement 
for the long delays which had deferred Tasso’s 
coronation at the Capitol till too late. Whata 
picture that deathbed scene must have been, 
and can we not see it all as we think of it ?—the 
room with its plain surroundings, 
and the simple pallet’ bed in the centre, with 
tall wax candles standing around it, where the 
mortal remains of Torquato Tasso lay in the 
calm, cold majesty of death, surrounded by a 
group of the weeping religious, who had learned 


bare monastir 
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TASSO’S OAK, ON MOUNT JANICULUM, ROME. 


to love the gentle, kindly poet in his short sojourn 
among them, and had tended him with such af- 


fection during his last hours on earth. In strong 


contrast to the monks’ dark habits stood out in 
bold relief the gorgeous crimson robes of the car- 
dinals Aldobrandini, his friends and patrons, as 


they stood for the last time by the side of their 
friend to wish him a last farewell. Then came 
the long train of senators, who advanced to the 
bedside and with tender, reverent hands placed 
the laurel wreath upon the quiet brows of the 
dead. Could he have seen it, this homage and 


TASSO’S ROOM AT S. ONOFRIO (PRESENT TIME). 
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respect and all too tardy recognition of his 
genius, what would it have been to the great, 
generous heart who had so craved for love 
and sympathy and had met with so little during 
his life? It seemed as if to the end his heart’s 
desire was to be denied him. But the time is 
past now when the coronation at the Capitol 
would have brought the poet a passing consola- 
tion, and the earthly fame matters but little to 
the quiet figure lying there so peacefully at last 
—the thin hands clasped closely over his crucifix, 
which had been the comfort of his last hours, 
and which Tasso left as a legacy to the kind 
monks who had befriended him. The cross, in- 
deed, was Torquato Tasso’s in life and the crown 
in death, and under the wreath the pale marble 
features seemed to smile with the triumph of an 
unutterable peace ; for the ‘‘ better crown’’ was 
his in heaven, and earth’s laurels had crowned 
too late the cold brows of one who had already 
conquered and wore his crown. 

The poet’s last wishes were respected, and 
Tasso was buried within the Church of Sant’ 
Onofrio, in the spot which he himself had cho- 
sen, and inasimple tomb. His friend Cardinal 
Aldobrandini always intended to erect a sumptu- 
ous monument to the poet’s memory; but as 
years went by he was never able to carry out his 
design, and it was finally left to Cardinal Bevi- 
lacqua to erect the simple monument in the 
church, which was his only memorial till the year 
1857, when, under the pontificate of Pius IX., 
a handsome new monument was placed there by 
the Roman people. 

Now that we have finished with the scenes of 
his earthly life, let us pay a visit to the room which 
the poet inhabited, and where he died, at Sant’ 
Onofrio, and then to the adjoining church, where 
his remains still rest. The little room in the 
loggia has now passed into the hands of the I[tal- 
ian government. It is reached by a steep little 
winding staircase, and then by a long passage, 
with the windows all looking out upon a beauti- 
ful view of Rome. At the further end of this 
passage stands a bust of Torquato Tasso, which 
is declared by some authorities to be one of the 
most authentic portrait busts existing. The door 
at the other end opens direct upon the little un- 
pretending room which had the honor of shelter- 
ing in his declining days the great singer of the 
‘* Jerusalem.’’ The room itself has of course 
been restored, but part of an ancient door in one 
corner and much of the furniture is of Tasso’s 
time, while various objects of interest belong- 
ing to the poet are also carefully preserved in 
this room. Formerly the most prominent object 


in the room, and which arrested the eye at once 
upon entering, was a startlingly lifelike fresco 
painted on the wall, representing the figure of 
the poet. He is represented as standing by the 
window with one hand under his chin, as if in 
thought, and holding in his other hand a book 
or manuscript. In so realistic a manner is it 
painted that one cannot realize for a moment that 
this is only a painting, and not a living man who 
stands there looking straight at one and following 
one with the gaze of its steady eyes. Unfort- 
unately, however, since the explosion of the pow- 
der magazine outside San Paolo, in 1891, which 
did such damage at Sant’ Onofrio, this fresco 
has been hopelessly injured, and it has been 
found impossible to restore it ; so now it can be 
no longer seen. 

Now let us look at all the other objects of in- 
terest which are kept here, the most noticeable 
of which, in the middle of the room, is a life-size 
bust of Tasso under a glass case, taken from his 
death mask ; and one looks with the greatest in- 
terest at the thin, worn, delicate features, bearing 
an expression of deep melancholy, which seem 
to haunt the memory and rouse in the breast of 
the merest passing stranger—apart from admira- 
tion of Tasso’s genius—a feeling of intense per- 
sonal sympathy for the man who suffered and 
endured so much before he passed to his rest in 
this quiet chamber where we now stand. 

A cupboard of antique workmanship, with 
glass doors, stands against the end wall. It was 
in use in Tasso’s time, and now contains many 
relics belonging to the poet, which are carefully 
marked and preserved. Among these, and of 
the greatest interest, is the crucifix which he left 
to the monastery ; an ancient drinking cup of 
quaint form ; a piece of the oak tree under which 
Tasso was wont to sit ; a thin band of the bark 
of a tree which served as a girdle; his looking- 
glass, his inkstand, and, perhaps the most inter- 
esting of all, an autograph letter in clear and dis- 
tinct characters, written by the poet to his friend 
Girolamo Manzo. Against the other wall are 
four ancient armchairs of leather and wood, and 
a little table at which Tasso wrote. The leather 
on them is almost torn off and worn away—not 
altogether by the remorseless hand of time, but 
often—shall we say it?—by the too fanatical zeal 
of over-zealous admirers, who were fain to take 
away with them to their distant homes some per- 
sonal souvenirs of the poet culled from his own 
chamber. So, consequently, the chairs have to 
be protected by wooden railings, to prevent any 
further depredations. Two little tables complete 
the furniture of the room, and on one of them 


SORRENTU. 


stands an antique chest of drawers carved in rich 
bas-relief with figures and designs. One more 
object attracts the eye in Tasso’s room, and that 
is the sarcophagus in which his bones were first 
inclosed, and also the inscription, carved in mar- 
ble, which covered it : 
D. O. M. TORQUATI TASSI 
Ossa hie jacent 
hoe ne nescius 
esset hospes 
Fratres huius Ecclesiz 


p. p. M. D.C. I. Obiit anno MDXCV 


In another case are preserved various specimens 
of old editions of the ‘‘ Jerusalem Delivered,’’ 
which are of the greatest interest to student or 
historian. 

From this little room, so rich in souvenirs of 
the poet Tasso, we pass naturally to the church 
of Sant’? Onofrio below—to follow our poet to his 


last final resting place and complete the last step 
The 
at the head of the steep hillside called the 
**Salita di Sant’ Onofrio,’’ and it is reached by 


of our Tassian pilgrimage. church stands 


a wide flight of steps, ending in a portico with 
arcades like a cloister, while the church itself 
is surmounted by a tall, picturesque campanile. 
The view from this spot over the whole of Rome 
is something magnificent, and at sunset, when 
the lights and tints on the distant hills are at 
their loveliest, the scene is almost unrivaled in 
its beauty. But, alas! like all earthly paradises, 
this Eden has its serpent in the shape of the 
beggars, who literally infest us in this most lovel\ 


spot with their clamoring insistence, and make 
us turn away at last in despair from the view to 
seek refuge in the church, and not even take 
time to look at the frescoes by Domenichino with 
which the cloister is adorned—most of them rep- 
om the life of St. Jerome. The 
hurch is very picturesque, its 

ws only throwing out a dim, 
vhich is pre-eminently suited to 
the quaint Old World surroundings of the church, 
and which makes the 


resenting scenes fr 
interior of tl 
high, narrow 


subdued light 


rich frescoes on their gold 

. deep, warm tint. 

is we stand here to-day, as if 
hurech of the olden time had 

through all these centuries in its 
inmindful of the changes which 


ground glow wit! 
It seems t : 
this quaint 
been sleeping 
twilight gloon 


ENTRANCE TO TASSO’S HOUSE AT SORRENTO. 
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time and the busy world have wrought around 
it. But upon these quiet precincts time has laid 
its hand gently, and the lapse of ages has only 
mellowed and subdued the coloring of the paint- 
ings and marbles on roof and walls, blending 
them into one harmonious color, pleasing and 
restful to the eye. The afternoon sunlight casts 
long, slanting rays of light upon the marble 


OF 


TORQUATO  TASSO. 
marble 
Still another 
person well known in the Italian world of letters 
is also buried in the church of Sant’ Onofrio— 
the learned Cardinal Mezzofanti. 

And now we come to the lower end of the 


the beautiful 
tomb of an Archbishop Sacchi. 


Saviour, which is above 


church, round which the greatest interest cen- 
tres ; for it is here that the remains of Torquato 


TASSO MONUMENT (BY DE FABRIS), IN THE CHURCH OF 8. ONOFRIO. 


pavement, now yellow with age; and it lights 
up here an ancient tomb with its recumbent 
figure—there an inscription or an epitaph be- 
longing to those who have slept here so quietly 
The 
frescoes in the tribune were painted by two art- 
ists, both of the greatest celebrity—namely, Pin- 
turicchio 
painted in another part of the church the exqui- 
site little picture of the Madonna and the infant 


through the ages in their marble calm. 


and Baldassare Peruzzi— who also 


Tasso were first laid in the simple marbie tomb 
which was erected to him by Cardinal Bevilacqua, 
with an inscription and a small round painting 
of the poet’s head above it. This monument re- 
mained till the year 1857, when by public sub- 
scription a new one was erected in the last chapel 
on the left side, and solemnly inaugurated on 
Tasso’s anniversary day, 25th of April, 1857. 
The new monument, which is the work of De 
Fabris, a pupil of Canova, is undoubtedly a 





beautiful work of its kind. It consists of a mar- 
ble arch of rich design, over which at each side 
angels are bearing the crown of fame toward the 
figure of the poet underneath ; while directly 
above his head, carved in bas-relief, there is a 
lunette representing the Madonna encircled with 
little angels, which is a most beautiful piece of 
sculpture. The figure of Tasso is slightly turned 
to the left, with head uplifted, as if seeking in- 
Vol. XL., No, 4—32, 


SOUVENIRS OF THE COMMEMORATIVE CELEBRATION 


AT SORRENTO, 


spiration from 
the features 

perhaps, the pose 
‘“mannerism ”’ 


his muse; and the expression on 
is refined and beautiful, though, 


and attitude possess a slight 
or affectation of the sculptor. 
In one hand the poet holds an open copy of his 
** Jerusalem,’’ in the other the pen with which 
he has just ceased to write, and at his side—ap- 
propriate to the singer of ‘‘ Jerusalem ’’—lie his 
arms and shield and buckler, marked, as befitting 
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a soldier of the Cross, with the sign of the redemp- 
tion. Underneath the figure an exquisite bas-re- 
lief shows the funeral procession of Tasso as his 
body was carried to the grave, followed by the 
Jong train of senators, his friends and the relig- 
ious of Sant’ Onofrio. Many of the heads in this 
bas-relief are portraits, and they are wonderfully 
varied in expression and full of life, and seem to 
stand out from the sculptured marble as living 
figures. 

The walls of the chapel in which the tomb 
stands are decorated by the artist Balbi, and a 
fresco on the opposite wall to the monument 
represents the poet’s deathbed at Sant’ Onofrio. 
An inscription which runs as follows is placed 
opposite the monument : 


Monumentum 
cineribus Torquati Tassi inferendis 
zere collato inchoatum 
Pius IX. pont: max: 
sumptu publico perfici et juxta locum 
in quo princeps heroici carminis humatus fuerat 
erigi jussit 
curante Josepho Milesi op 
publ-preef 
ossa heic e novo conditorio 
solemniter inlata 
VII. kal: 
maii anni MDCCCLVIL. 


And now we must leave our poet to his rest in 
the quiet spot where he himself had wished to 
lie—in the noble monument erected to his honor 
by the Romans, who are proud of the honor 
their city possesses in preserving the poet’s ashes 
in their midst. Rome sheltered Tasso in life, and 
still shelters him in death ; therefore she claims 
him specially for her own, and on this three hun- 
dredth centenary of his death the occasion has 
been celebrated in Rome with the greatest pomp 
and splendor, by meetings, conferences, concerts 
and celebrations in all the various literary elubs 
and societies. 

On the anniversary day itself—the 25th of 
April—an exhibition was opened at the rooms 
of Tasso at Sant’ Onofrio, and it consists of many 
precious manuscripts and autograph letters sent 
by the archives of state of different cities of Italy. 
Many of these letters come from Florence, Bo- 
logna, Milan and Modena, and the most of all 
from Parma. The city of Turin sent to this ex- 
hibition a manuscript copy of Tasso’s tragedy 
of ‘‘ Torrismondo,’’ and also another interesting 
exhibit—a printed, undated volume of ‘‘ Jerusa- 
lem Delivered,’’ translated into the Genoese lan- 
guage. This exhibition, and Tasso’s room at 
Sant’ Onofrio and his tomb in the church were 
crowded with a constant stream of people all day 
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long on the 25th ; and in fact so great was the 
concourse of people thronging there that it was 
found impossible to admit them all, and hun- 
dreds had to be turned away to await a less 
crowded time. In the early morning of the day 
mass was celebrated at the tomb by Cardinal Vin- 
cenzo Vannutelli, accompanied by the music of 
Palestrina, finely rendered by a choir of boys’ 
voices ; and afterward a committee of members 
of the literary Academy of Arcadia placed a mag- 
nificent laurel crown of bronze on the poet’s 
tomb, in the name of their society. During the 
course of the day members of the City Council of 
Rome, the Academy of St. Luke and various 
other visited Sant’ Onofrio and also 
placed wreaths upon the tomb—one of the most 
beautiful of these being a wreath sent by the 
Seminary of Sorrento, his birthplace. 


societies 


It is ex- 
quisitely executed in the fine wood carving, or 
‘‘intarsia,’’ for which Sorrento is so celebrated, 
and is perhaps the most noticeable of the many 
tributes of respect and affection which encircle 
the poet’s grave. 

The night of the 25th of April was celebrated 
by a recital at the Argentine Theatre of Tasso’s 
** Aminta,’’ and also by a grand reception and 
conference at the rooms of the Society of Ar- 
cadia. The anniversary was also observed with 
befitting solemnity at the Capitol and the Uni- 
versity ; while the Roman Club of Studies, St. Se- 
bastian, held a splendid commemoration of the 
poet in the philharmonic hall of the Palazzo 
Doria-Pamphily, beginning with a conference on 
the life and works of Tasso by Count Paolo 
Campello, followed by a selection of instrumen- 
tal music, magnificently rendered by one of the 
Xoman orchestral societies—among the pieces 
being Liszt’s superb ‘‘ 
Tasso.”’ 

Thus it will be seen that not only Rome but 
all Italy has thought fit to honor the mem- 
ory of Torquato Tasso with a gratetul tribute of 
admiration and respect ; and the three hundred 
years that have passed away since his death have 
not made the name of Tasso grow cold in the 
hearts of his countrymen. 


Lament and Triumph of 


Italy, indeed, may 
have many faults, but ingratitude and careless- 
ness to the memory of the great children who 
have made her name immortal are not among 
them; and no country perhaps holds its na- 
tional heroes in such honor and constant persona] 
remembrance as Italy, which in these days of 
all too rapid progression and speedy forgetfulness 
of all but the most practical and prosaic side of 
life, can surely be counted as a virtue especially 
belonging to the land of the Sunny South. 





Low IN the 
grate glows 
the  soft-coal 
fire, while dis- 
mally, in the 
wintry twi- 
light, the 
sleet rattles 

against the win- 

dow panes. Shiv- 

ering, not with 

cold, but with the 

shadow of out- 

door discomfort 
creeping, ghostlike, within, shall I bar out the 
intruder by heaping coals upon the grate and 
A sudden thought, and 
drawing aside that convenient porti2re which 
shields from public view so many of one’s belong- 
ings, after a little fumbling on the dark shelves, 
I pull out a small wicker basket; and seat- 
ing myself on the soft fur hearth-rug, open it, 
disclosing a dozen or more dark pine knots. Se- 
lecting one, cautiously I drop it upon the glow- 
ing coals. An instant, then through a cloud of 
smoke there flashes up the brilliant flickering 
flame, the like of which so often illumined the 
kitchens and ‘‘ fore rooms”’ 
and great-grandfathers. 


lighting every burner? 


of our grandfathers 
Long and brightly it 
burns while I recall the gathering of those pine 
knots on the summit of the Shawangunk Moun- 
tains. 

‘*They are splendid to brighten up a room on 
a cheerless winter evening,’’ said a friend whom 
I met returning from her walk one August day. 

She had noticed my curious glance at the 
woody knobs in her hands, for, though New Eng- 
land born and bred, I had never gathered pine 
knots. 

‘‘Where in the world did you find them? I 
have not seen any in my wanderings.’’ 

“Oh, not in the paths, in out-of-the-way 
places—in decayed wood,”’ she replied. “Tl 
show you any time.’’ 

So we went, next day, pine-knot hunting. 


By Ma rrcoMR. 


My friend was keen in ferreting out the secret 
places where these curious objects were hidden. 
Down into deep dells she plunged where fallen 
pines lay in undisturbed repose, or climbed high 
rocky cliffs where decayed trunks were bleach- 
ing in the sun, it mattered little where, my fol- 
lowing being somewhat less aggressive, but both 
ittacking any promising old 
times our weapons —only jack 
iltogether ineffectual, in spite of 
| tugging, and of course we re- 


of us vigorously 
subject. Som 
knives— prov 
our digging 
jected all but t choicest specimens, 

“And how do you carry them home?’ I 
asked. 

‘Oh, in the bottom of my trunk. 


. } 
i 
i 


have much fire ¢ 


But if you 
on’t put on too large a knot : 


you might set the chimney on fire. A friend at 


the South once sent me a barrel of pine knots, 
and I absolutely had to put them under lock and 


key, lest the servants should burn us up. But 
they were lovely to make a cheery blaze when 
the fire was low.”’ 

So I wrapped up my pine knots, and put them 
in my trunk, and here they are. Such curious 
shapes! This one, like the head and cocked hat 
of an old Puritan minister; this, a well-formed 
pig, minus one ear; this, to be sure, is a bird 
perched on a 


ful, smooth, p 


tle bkanch, and here is a beauti- 
lished knot—‘‘ only that and noth- 
ing more,’’ but a perfect specimen. 

One of the earliest illuminants of olden 
times was the pine knot. Perhaps some ingeni- 
ous experini I 
his dark hut 


ter may have attempted to lighten 

the fitful scintillations of glow 
worms, or fire-flies, for it is said they sparkle 
with intenser brilliancy in captivity, and even 
awhile after death. It would be interesting to 
know, if such were the case, how the creatures 
were caught in quantities and in what they were 
held captive. 

There are other creatures, denizens of the sea, 
which doubtless from time immemorial have af- 
forded transient light in dark nights. In some 
latitudes the long, low, island coasts are illu- 
mined by fitful flashes of brilliant colors sent out 
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by myriads of medusze dwelling in the waters. 
The incoming tide of certain northern seas, is lu- 
minous with hosts of these tiny creatures ; while 
in tropical waters, also, long tracks of wandering 
light rise and fall with the changing waves. 
Sea lamps these medusze have been called, hang- 
ing suspended, as they do, in mid-ocean, spark- 
ling with phosphorescent fire which glows more 
brilliantly when a vessel plows her way through 
the waters. Even a passing breeze is followed 


by a quivering flash, and a shower of sparks 
scatters in every direction with each oar stroke 
of some little boat. 

There are various plants, also, whose phosphor 
escence may have been known long before the 
young daughter of Linneus made her curious 


discovery. She used to amuse herself in dark 
summer evenings by setting fire to the inflam- 


mable atmosphere about 

the oil glands of certain 

plants, and while thus 

engaged accidentally dis- 

covered the phos- 

phorescence of va- 

rious flowers. Then 

there are certain 

mosses and fungi, 

creeping over the 

damp walls of caves 

and mines, which 

emit a weird but 

beautiful light that 

may have been 

wonderfully 

cheering in 

long-ago times. 

Not only ani- 

malsand plants, 

but even stones, 

have a record 

among lumi- 

nous things. 

In 1602 one Vincenzo 

Cascariola, of Bo- 

logna, a cobbler by trade, but 

indulging in alchemy for recre- 

ation, found in one of his rambles 

a heavy stone of novel appearance. 

Always hoping to discover the won- 

derful chemical which should turn 

all his copper to gold, he put the 

stone into his crucible and ground it up. 

He found no gold, but obtained the famous 

light-bearing ‘‘ Bologna stone,’’ since known 

as sulphate of barium, which ‘‘shone like 
the sun’’ in the dark. 

But so far as practical utility goes, all these 
luminous objects flicker and fade away when 
compared with the simple pine knot, and its va- 
rious modifications.» Bits of resinous wood were 
burned in brasiers, anciently, and long sticks 
saturated with resin, or strips of wood dipped in 
fat and tied together, were used as torches. In 
old pictures we notice that torches were often car- 
ried inverted, and this must have been necessary 
until somebody happened to think that a simple 
device would catch the hot drippings before they 
reached the hand. A porous rush stuck into a 
vessel of oil was perhaps the first kind of lamp 
used. The graceful and beautiful Greek and 
Roman lamps could not have given much light. 
Refined oil was unknown, and the perfumes 
mixed with the oil to make the smoke less disa- 
greeable really lessened the light. The elegant 





gold and silver candelabra used for holding oil in 
the palatial dwellings of ancient Greece and 
Rome must have contrasted strangely with the 
lurid, flickering, smoky flames they gave out. 
And our Saxon ancestors could not have found 
the curfew bell such a grievous requisition after 
all. A people who rose with the sun and spent 
their strength in day activities, if they had noth- 
ing but smoky lamps to scatter the darkness at 
night, what better could they do than go to bed? 
Gradually, during the Middle Ages, candles 
made their appearance, somewhat in the present 
form ; a great luxury at first, and used only by 
the wealthy. Exactly when wax tapers were 
first burned in churches is uncertain, but their 
enormous cost prevented any general use. A 
wax candle was a notable offering to a chapel or 
shrine ; two were really a princely gift. When, 
after awhile, palaces began to be illuminated by 
them it was with a watchful eye against extra- 
vagance. Two wax candles in a private room 
were not an allowable luxury. It is said that 
Oliver Cromwell, once finding two burning on 
his wife’s dressing table, instantly extinguished 
one, with the remark that candles cost too much 
to be wasted. About the thirteenth century, when 
candles began to be made 
from tallow or some kind 
of fat, they were but poor 
things at the best. The 
tallow ran down at the 
sides, unconsumed, 
the wicks sent out 
a smoky flame, and 
a candle, for which 
a large price was 
paid, would burn, 
perhaps, only half 
anhour. The drip- 
pings were saved 
and were so abun- 
dant that the re- 
siduum of a few 
candles brought 
enough to purchase 
another one. Even 
the candlebearer to 
royalty was allowed 
the bits and ends 
as a special perquisite, by which he 
made a good round sum. 
Nowadays we sometimes hear of 
others, besides candlebearers, 
claiming the ‘‘bits and ends,’’ if 
not the whole article—not for gain, 
nor even, perhaps, economy but 
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from an exasperated sense of being cheated. The 
traveler abroad, charged at hotels the highest rate 
for unused cai s, has been known to take his re- 
venge by earn) iway those same candles, even 
though they were really an incumbrance to him. 
One jolly young fellow is reecalled'to mind, who, 
at a hotel in Cologne, arranged toe have his room 
lighted by a 
tra’’; but, finding he was also charged for un- 


ip, Which, of course, was ‘ ex- 


used candles, he improvised a dozen candle- 
sticks from boxes, bottles, ete., and lighting all 
his accumulated stock arranged them in a row 
on the table. The amazed look of the porter, who 
was summoned in the course of the evening, was, 
as the young man expressed it, ‘‘as good as a 
play.”’ 

Improvements in candles came slowly. Un- 
refined tallow continued to splutter ; wicks were 
an annoying nuisance. Vegetable oils were tried 
and mixtures of various kinds, more or less sat- 
isfactory. Meanwhile, lamps, whose smoking 
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flames banished to the kitchen with 
the incoming of candles, took a sudden onward 
stride, when, in 1783, Argand invented his circu- 
lar burner ; and other improvements closely fol- 
lowed. 
working 
stearine 
gether. 


had been 


About the same time chemistry began 

upon candles. Tallow was_ refined ; 
evolved ; tallow and wax mixed to- 
Experiments were tried with palm and 
cocoanut oil; spermaceti was found to be a 
beautiful substance for candles, and finally par- 
affine and mixtures of paraffine and stearine pro- 
duced an article pleasant to burn and compara- 
tively inexpensive. 

The early settlers of New England had only 
inferior light- givers, except where unusual 
wealth admitted of the use of wax candles. And 
even in comparatively recent times, it was the 
practice of almost every housewife to have a sup- 
ply of tallow candles made in her own house for 
ordinary use. 

‘Can you recollect how your mother used to 
make her candles?’ I asked of an old friend, 
whose early life was spent on a farm in Maine. 

‘*Oh, yes,’’ she replied, ‘‘ I remember ever so 
many things that happened when I was a little 
tot five years old. 
sixty years ago. 


Let me see—that was over 
Mother was sick a good deal, 
and as I couldn’t be with her much, I staid in 
the kitchen a good part of the time when not out 
of doors. Old Drusilla did the work, and I have 
seen her make candles many atime. In fact, I 
made them myself often, after I grew up; it 
wasn’t hard work.”’ 

“Will you tell me just how they 
made ?”’ 


were 


‘* Well, some tallow was put into a big iron 
kettle and hung over the fire on a crane. Tf 
there wasn’t tallow enough to fill the kettle 
some water was put in, and the tallow rose to the 


top. Some tow or flax yarn was wound on a 
reel and then cut into proper lengths, so that 
you could take two or three of these and double 
them. Then a candle-rod, as it was called, was 
put through the loop, the yarn was pulled down 
even and twisted together. One 
would hold several of these wicks. Two boards, 
resting on chairs, were placed parallel to each 
other, a little way apart, and the candle-rods, 
with the wicks on them, hung between them. 
Then we dipped the wicks on each rod into the 
tallow, one rod after another, holding them even, 
and hung them between the boards. 

“Tallow cools quickly, so there were not as 
many drops as you might suppose. The dipping 
went on until the candles were of the right size. 
More water was added as the tallow grew less in 


candle-rod 
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the kettle, for unless the tallow was kept near the 
top you could not dip the candles straight, nor 
to their full length. A little beeswax was often 
added to prevent their running down. When 
hard enough the uneven ends were cut off and 
saved to melt over again. ‘How many did we 
make? Ihave heard my mother say she used 
to allow a candle a day for the year around. Of 
course in summer we often did not light a can- 
dle; but then in winter we used more than one 
aday. ‘Candle-molds? Oh, yes, we had some, 
made of tin, six molds together. But we did 
not consider candles run in molds so good as 
dipped ones—they were softer.’’ 

In the villages of New England, half a century 
ago, candles must have been made yearly in 
many households ; but my own faint recollec- 
tions of the process are wholly connected with 
visits, as a small child, to my grandparents, who 
lived on a farm five miles distant. Memories 
come of the chaise ride in summer, of the old 
green sleigh in winter, I nestling among the 
buffalo robes at the bottom of it, while ‘‘ Old 
Major,’’ my father’s trusty horse, pulled us 
steadily onward, without a suggestion from the 
whip, till we reached the two-story yellow house, 
with adjoining sheds and barns. Not at that 
time, but later in life, I learned that one of the 
barns was built in 1785, and the house in 1788, 
my grandfather having been the earliest settler 
in that section of country. 

He had begun his explorations in 1776, cleared 
the land, tested the abundance of the crops, and 
built a log house—the first in the vicinity—be- 
fore bringing his young wife there, in 1780. 

The large, light middle room at grandfather’s 
—dining and sitting room combined—rises be- 
fore my mind ; its painted floor, with here and 
there a home-made rug ; the huge fireplace, with 
its blazing log and swinging crane, its curious 
crooked hooks and sundry pots and kettles. 
There was a back kitchen, but my remembrance 
of cooking is confined to this room. And such 
cooking! Even now fancy makes almost real 
the savory odor of the sparerib, sizzling before 
the fire in the big tin ‘‘ baker,’’ but soon to be 
put upon the table, which stood, covered with a 
home-made cloth, in the centre of the room ; the 
mealy potatoes and yellow squash; the apple 
‘*pandowdy,”’ baked in an iron kettle over the 
fire. Was anything ever quite so good as that 
‘“pandowdy ’’ ? Of course there were doughnuts, 
always at one corner of the table, on a large white 
plate with a blue border. We generally had that 
blue-edged crockery at grandfather’s, except on 
such occasions as Thanksgiving, when a mixed 
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light and dark blue 
ware was brought 
forth, specimens of 
which I treasure to 
the present time. At 
supper hot, puffy 
biscuits were  pro- 
duced from a smaller 
tin ‘‘baker’’; and 
there were seed cakes 
and gingerbread and 
cider apple sauce. , 

As I sat at table, propped up to convenient 
height by a cushion in one of the quaint high- 
backed chairs, diligently stowing away the good 
things, I used to try to count the plates and 
platters and various dishes which, turned up 
on edge, stood on the shelves of the ‘‘ dresser’’ 
in one corner of the room. The bright porringers 
fascinated my eye, the odd-shaped pitchers and 
mugs, the gay-colored bowls, and, not the least, 
the row of glittering brass candlesticks which 
adorned the broad lower shelf. These seemed to 
have been reserved for special occasions, for on 
the mantel were ‘‘ japanned’’ candlesticks, which 
were used if our visit was prolonged to evening 
and the firelight grew dim, or a call*for apples 
made a descent into the cellar necessary. In old 


times the farmhouse fireplace, filled with 
blazing logs, gave sufficient light for the 
ordinary evening gossip, for knitting mit- 
tens and stockings, for corn-popping, beech- 
nut shelling and similar occupations ; but 
when the bright fire was kindled on the 
hearth in the ‘‘fore room,’’ a couple of 
candles, erect in their bright brass holders, 
were lighted, more for show than for neces- 
sity. Appropriate accompaniments they 
were to the glittering round-topped and- 
iron, the brass-headed shovel and tongs and 
the red leather bellows, by whose brass 
nozzle the sometimes reluctant fire was 
coaxed into a blaze. Spinning and weaving, 
quilting and sewing, were day duties; and 
as for reading, that was a serious matter, 
demanding full- daylight in olden times. 
These same brass candlesticks were quite 
handsome enough to be considered 
ornaments, and a pair of those 

identical ones now adorn 

a niche in my own 

room. Treasured with 

them also are a pair 

of old-fashioned 

snuffers of bright 

steel, with curiously 

wrought handles and 

three slender legs, 

standing on a quaint 

little tray. The sight 

of them brings back 

a picture of white- 

haired grandfa- 

ther, sitting in his 

armchair before the 

fire; and a dimmer 


‘ision of grandmoth- 
DRILLING IN THE DERRICK-HOUSE (PENNSYLVANIA OIL REGION). vision of grandmot 


er in the corner, 
with her freshly ‘‘ quilled’’ lace cap—a dimmer 
remembrance, for she died when I was but a 
little child ; gentle Aunt Nancy, who took me 
to see the new calf, or the little grunting pigs, or 
let.me pick up the red apples in the orchard, fol- 
lowing me anxiously all the while ; good Aunt 
Lydia, who never forgot to fill a certain green 
bag with something good for me to take home. 
Ah, that old green bag! how many trips it 
took, with its string tightly clasped in my small 
hand, while a delightful curiosity occupied my 
mind as to the outcome! Would it be cookies, 
or heart-shaped ginger cakes, or turn-overs ?— 
yes, she sometimes sent turn-overs—or would 
it be popcorn, or butternuts, or, oh! perhaps, 
maple sugar ?—or—and I would be suddenly 
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aroused from my dozing dream by the 
**Old Major”’ stopping. We were at 
home; and the contents of the green 
bag, whatever they were, would be 
quickly shared with my sister, who 
knew very well the good aunt never 
forgot the one who staid at home. 

On a shelf in the chimney corner 
of my mother’s kitchen stood a small 
red They 
were kitchen, in a 


box, ( ontaining candles. 


the tin reflecting 
candlestick which hung against the wall, mak- 
ing the room quite brilliant. More vividly I 
recall our lamps, considered excellent at that 
time—two metal carry about house, 
each with a queer little opening at the side for 
filling ; three round-topped glass ones for com- 
mon use ; 


used Ih 


ones to 


two, more elaborate, for special occa- 
sions, and one low glass lamp with a handle— 
my favorite. In later times children sat 
around the table in the evening, studying 
our lessons, the one lamp in the centre being 


we 
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considered an ample light. 
oil was the ap- 
proved kind in those days ; 
and great care was taken in 
regard to the filling and 
trimming of the lamps. I re- 
member a large, handsome 
lamp which later made its 
appearance in our household, 
having a peculiar double 


** Sperm i 


wick, a glass chimney and 
globe. It was expected to 
illuminate any large room 
brilliantly. That lamp was 
a terrible trial. It would 


burn fairly well for an hour or so, then it would 
buzz and splutter and the light grow dim. Next 
day it would carefully cleaned, trimmed and 
filled, only to enact the same performance in the 
evening. 


Finally it became the sole duty of that 


tine lamp to stand on the parlor table as an orna- 
er services were required from it. 
What graphic tales were sometimes told at 
evening time of the hardships connected with 
the whale fishery, of the long, dismal arctic 
voyage, of anxious days and nights at the 
fishers’ homes, watching for the return of 
husbands and fathers, until dread suspense 
ended in the desolating certainty of a whole 
fleet lost in far-away whaling grounds ! 
‘‘Coal oil’? came into notice with a flutter 
of excitement, kept in check by cautious 
people. And when ‘‘kerosene’’ flooded the 
market, charming everybody with its brilliant 
light, it was admitted into my father’s house 
with most careful directions as to its use. 
Stories were told us of dreadful explosions 


ment—no furt 
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from the oil getting too low in a lamp, or filling 
it while burning—carrying a needless caution in 
a household where ‘‘filling the lamps’’ was a 
regular duty every morning. But there were 
tales of explosions more mysterious. So metallic 
lamps were carried about house, and as a special 
safeguard the big five-gallon kerosene can was 
kept on the stone cellar bottom, whither the 
small can was always taken to be replenished. 

What a joy the new light became as time 
changed the yellow kerosene into a clear, color- 
less fluid, lacking the disagreeable odor that per- 
vaded our rooms at first ; and improved lamps, 
wicks, chimneys, globes and pleasant shades gave 
proof that American inventors were doing them- 
selves credit. 

Many years before petroleum wells furnished 
the abundant supply of crude material from 
which kerosene is made, oil was distilled from 
bituminous shale—at first abroad, later in the 
United States. About 1853 it began to be man- 
ufactured in Massachusetts and New York, un- 
der the name ‘‘kerosene,’’ that term being the 
special trade-mark, but soon generally adopted 
for any mineral illuminating oil. 





Under a variety of names petroleum has been 
known from ancient times. Herodotus and Pliny 
allude to fountains of pitch which yielded oil. 
Baku, in recent times the centre of the Russian pe- 
troleum trade, was long ago famed for its sacred 
fires, which were doubtless fed from natural 
sources. About the middle of the last century 
officers at certain military stations in North 
America noticed that the Seneca Indians, in some 
of their religious ceremonies, produced a brill- 
iant flame by applying a torch to a thick scum 
floating on rivers and creeks; they also used 
medicinally an oil found on the surface of wa- 
ters. In almost every part of the world pptro- 
leum has been found—sometimes in small pools 
exuding from the rocks ; sometimes in large lakes, 
as in the island of Trinidad ; sometimes as a 
**mineral wax,’’ yellow and inflammable. And 
though long ago used as an illuminant, as a fuel, 
as a cement, and a lubricant, it is modern al- 
chemy which has refined the oil and developed 
many marvelous substances. 

The successful manufacture of oil from bitumin- 
ous coal suggested the possibility of utilizing the 
native petroleum, and in 1854 the Pennsylvania 
Oil Company was organized, the locality selected 
for experiment being Oil Creek. More than twenty 
years before public attention had been called to 
the commercial value of petroleum by Professor 
B. Silliman, Sr., of Yale College; and now the 
younger Silliman was employed to analyze this 
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substance. His report, in 1855, was the founda- 
tion and inspiration of an enterprise which soon 
grew to huge proportions. But progress was 
slow and the supply of petroleum limited. At 
length E. L. Drake, superintendent of the com- 
pany, determined to bore a well as had been done 
for salt, and began to drill early in the summer 
of 1858. After many delays and mishaps, on 
August 28th, 1859, he ‘‘struck oil’’ at the depth 
of sixty-nine and a half feet. The immediate 
yield, ten barrels a day, soon increased to forty ; 
and the oil sold for fifty-five cents a gallon. The 
wildest excitement followed. Speculators and 
capitalists, merchants and builders thronged the 
locality ; wells were sunk in every favorable spot ; 
derricks, engines, barrels and tanks dotted the 
landscape; the soil was saturated by uncon- 
trolled, overflowing wells. The odor of petro- 
leum was everywhere, and everywhere petroleum 
was the topic of conversation. Towns sprung up 
like magic—and disappeared like magic, also ; 
fortunes were made in a day, and often, in just as 
brief a time, lost ; for as the yield of certain wells 
declined, or a tremendous flow gushed forth from 
new ones, the market price of petroleum went 
fluttering up and down in the most disastrous 
way. Early in 1861 petroleum was ten dollars a 
barzel ; in the autumn it brought scarcely ten 
cents a barrel—a result of overflowing wells. 
Many business panics, causing widespread disas- 
ter, form a part of the strange history of this sub- 
stance. 

At length, however, it began to be realized 
that nature’s reservoirs were not likely to be 
soon exhausted. The richest deposits of this 
country are chiefly in Northwestern Pennsylva- 
nia, the productive spots extending northeast 
into New York and southwest to Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and Tennessee. Petroleum has 
been found in most of the other States, and in 
Southern California the supply is sufficient for 
the Pacific coast. The Russian deposits are very 
rich and extensive, yielding an oil heavier than 
the American, and used extensively as fuel. 

While scientific men differ, it is the generally 
accepted opinion that petroleum is the product 
of slow distillation of organic remains which 
were deposited in certain geological strata. These 
strata having been subjected to various changes, 
the organic deposits, decomposed by the earth’s 
internal heat, evolved this substance, which 
lodged in the sand rocks, where it is chiefly 
found. 

Nature has been lavish. Before the manage- 
ment of oil wells was thoroughly understood much 
oil ran to waste when a so-called ‘‘ gusher’’ made 
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a sudden flow. Over-productiveness is not al- 
ways a blessing in this country ; but nothing in 
the American petroleum fields has equaled the 
famous Droojba fountain at Baku, which, in 
1883, is said to have ‘‘ruined its owners and 
broken the heart of the engineer who bored 
it.”’? The story is curious. The well, drilled 
to the depth of six hundred feet, suddenly 
burst one morning, knocked off the roof of the 
derrick, seventy feet nigh, and sent a stream 
of mingled oil and sand three hundred feet into 
the air. This, falling on the surrounding terri- 
tory, soon made a series of oil lakes, some of 
which were said to be ‘‘large enough to row a 
boat in.’? About two million gallons gushed out 
from this well every day. Nothing could check 
the fury of the spouter. At length adjacent well 
owners resolved to plug up the _ irrepressible 
Droojba. Finally they appealed to government, 
and a skilled engineer was employed, who at 
length ‘‘capped’’ the monster and regulated its 
flow. But for five months it had been deluging 
the country with oil at the rate of twenty-five 
thousand barrels a day, and the owners were 
ruined by the damages they were obliged to pay. 
In 1886 the Tagioff well began spouting about 
two million hundred thousand gallons 
daily, endangering the safety of Baku, three miles 
away. Government interfered and stopped the 
flow. The next year the Markoff well sent out 
a stream of oil four hundred feet high. On windy 
days the spray was carried to the distance of sev- 
eral miles. The Baku oil companies ‘‘ lynched ”’ 
the offender, at the owners’ expense. 

The depth to which oil wells are drilled of 
course varies greatly with the geological forma- 
tion ; but when the drilling has reached a proper 
point the well is torpedoed with nitroglycerine. 
This has the effect of sending out a torrent of the 
yellowish fluid. The flow is controlled by appa- 
ratus, and is carried into tanks, whence it is 
forced into the great pipe lines that ramify from 
oil centres to the huge refineries of our country, 
and through thousands of miles of piping petro- 
leum is safely carried to its various destinations. 

In these refineries many wonderful substances 
are evolved besides illuminating oil. Indeed, 
petroleum is a genuine Pandora’s box, from 
which spring unexpected treasures. When the 
skillful refiner lifts the lid, out pop rhigolene, 
cymogene, gasoline, naphtha, benzine—heralds of 
kerosene and the heavier lubricating oils ; and 
from the residuum, paraffine, with its modifica- 
tions, petri line, cosmoline, vaseline, ete., aniline 
dyes, perfumes, inks and other compounds of 
great value. The greenish-yellow oil which first 
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appeared in the market met no great success, be- 
cause of its smoky flame, its disagreeable odor 
and its explosive tendencies. The perfected 
kerosene of to-day is the result of much chem- 
ical investigation, great skill and care in the re- 
finery, as well as of legislation forbidding the 
sale of unsafe oil. It is now a matter fully un- 
derstood by a skilled refiner at what point in the 
process the volatile benzine is so fully removed 
as to make the resulting kerosene safe. If he 
turns the lighter product into the kerosene tank 
he does so knowingly, carelessly or ignorantly ; 
for there are numerous tests by which the safety 
point can be ascertained. When, in the process 
of distillation, the oil becomes too heavy for 
illuminating purposes it is turned into the par- 
affine tank, for the making of lubricating oils ; 
while the kerosene is subjected to additional 
processes by which it is made clear and brilliant, 
ready for market 

In 1860 an oil 
of six hundred 


well in Ohio, bored to the depth 
feet, suddenly sent forth an im- 
if gas with such violence that the 
heavy drilling tools were thrown out to a consid- 
erable height ; 
tinued to flow, 


mense volum: 


and for five years the gas con- 
making a loud noise. Natural 
gas was no new discovery ; and that it was in- 
flammable was well known. But no ‘eternal 
’ were needed in this country for religious 
ceremonies, as in Baku, of old; and when a gas 
well in Cumberland, Md., was accidentally set on 
fire every effort was made to quench it, but in 
vain. It burned for two years. As early as 
1821 a gas spring was discovered at Fredonia, 
N. Y.; and in 1824 a hotel and a few public 
Later, the village 
was generally illuminated with this natural gas ; 
and now a great industry has been developed in 
supplying many places, particularly Pittsburgh 
and its vicinity, with natural gas for illumina- 
tion and also for fuel. 


fires’ 


buildings were lighted by it. 


Early in the seventeenth century scientists no- 
ticed that certain substances burned in a close 
vessel produced a ‘‘vapor’”’ that gave a bright 
flame. About 1688 Sir John Clayton acciden- 
tally discovered the inflammability of the ‘‘va- 
por’’ of ccal, and amused his friends by burning 
some of it, which he had collected in bladders. 
In 1787 Lord Dundonald, of Culross Abbey, 
Scotland, generated a gas in the process of mak- 
ing coal tar, and with it—as a curious scientific 
display—illuminated the abbey. But practical 
gas-lighting appears to have been introduced by 
William Murdock, who, in 1792, lighted his 
house and office at Redruth, Cornwall, with coal 
Later, many factories, both in England 


gas. 
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and Scotland, were lighted with gas under his 
directions. In 1804 the Lyceum Theatre, Lon- 
don, exhibited the new method of illumination ; 
several years later a few gaslights dissipated to 
some extent the darkness of Pall Mall and West- 
minster Bridge. 

The novel light aroused much popular inter- 
est, but also great opposition. When at length 
it was about to be introduced into the House of 
Commons, so great was the ignorance concerning 
it that the architect ordered the pipes to be 
placed a few inches from the wall, so that the 
heat of the gas might not endanger the safety of 
the building; and members of Parliament were 
seen putting their hands on the pipes and 
wondering they were not hot. Public prejudice 





By 1830 the new illuminant had grown suf- 
ficiently popular to authorize the forming of the 
Manhattan Gas Company, although numerous 
objections continued to be made to its use. But 
gas survived the attack of its enemies ; its suc- 
cess was assured. The New York companies 
manufactured it chiefly from oil and resin up to 
1847. Bituminous coal has been extensively 
used in making gas ; and now both coal and 
water gas are supplied to our city—some compa- 
nies making one, others both kinds. In recent 
years great improvements have been made in the 
quality of gas, as well as in the burners used— 
a natural result of competition with the newer 
electric light. Better furnaces have been intro- 
duced into gas factories, larger retorts are used, 
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was conquered at length, and in 1822 four gas 
companies were formed in London. 

The United States had no idea of being left in 
the dark. In 1806 David Melville, of Newport, 
R. I., lighted his own house with gas, and a 
street lamp in front of it. As early as 1816 at- 
tempts were made to introduce gas into Baltimore ; 
but not until 1821 was its successful manufact- 
ure begun. In 1822 Boston accepted the new 
method of lighting with some degree of favor ; 
and the following year the New York Gas Com- 
pany was organized, but not until 1825 were 
the pipes laid—the initiatory steps of a radical 
change in street lighting. A hundred and twen- 
ty-five years before the darkness of New York 
highways was mitigated by candle lanterns sus- 
pended on poles from the windows of every 
seventh house. In 1762 public lamp-posts were 
erected for oil lamps, and this method continued 
until gas was introduced. 


and higher temperature, whereby more gas is 
evolved from a given quantity of coal. Econom- 
ical processes have been introduced into every 
step of the work, and improved methods of puri- 
fying produce an article of fine illuminating 
power. 

In making water gas some hydrocarbon is 
mixed with the hydrogen to give it luminous- 
ness. This may be done by bringing superheated 
steam into contact with red-hot coal. The steam 
is decomposed into a mixture of hydrogen and car- 
bonic oxide ; and a stream of petroleum thrown 
upon the hot coal at this time, a light-giving gas 
is produced, which is subjected to the usual 
purifving processes. 


Where buildings are not conveniently located to 
obtain coal or water gas from large mains, gaso- 
line forms an excellent substitute. It is distilled 
from naphtha and then mixed with atmospheric 
air in proper proportions for burning. Being a 
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highly inflammable substance, gasoline must be 
kept in a vault or underground, at a safe distance 
from the building lighted. 

Gas illumination is doubtless susceptible of 
greater improvements, which may be developed 
in the face of its successful rival, electric light, 
which has so rapidly won its way into public 
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favor, and which stands pre-eminent shove all 
other artificial lights. 

As long ago as 1808 Sir Humphrey Davy showed 
by means of a powerful galvanic battery that 
when an electric current was established between 
two bits of charcoal, and then interrupted by 
slightly separating the charcoal tips, an arch of 
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dazzling light was produced. This discovery ex- 
cited the greatest interest, but dreams of its prac- 
tical utility were dissipated by the cost of electric 
energy as evolved by the galvanic battery. In 
1821 Davy exhibited an electric light, which 
gave a hint of its coming splendor. It was a 
great stride forward when Faraday, in 1831, de- 
monstrated that an electrie current could be in- 
duced by the motion of a conductor before a 
magnet without galvanic action. Forthwith in- 
ventive genius devised various magneto-electric 
machines, and under the superintendence of Fa- 
raday electric light was introduced into two Eng- 
lish lighthouses—at South Foreland, in 1858, and 
at Dungeness, in 1862. The apparatus, however, 
was very expensive; and the waiting world 
watched and wondered, while scientists tried new 
experiments, resulting in new discoveries ; each 
hoping to devise the means by which electricity 
could be produced with so much ease and econ- 
omy that electric lighting would be commercially 
advantageous. The use of electro as well as of 
permanent magnets, the cylindrical armature, 
the arrangement of a ‘‘ magnetic field’’ in which 
the armature revolved, the so-called ‘‘ self-excit- 
ing’’ machine, the laminated armature by which 
the amount of useless heat was lessened ; these 
and other developments culminated in the dy- 
namo-electric machine of to-day, by which me- 
chanical energy—as of a steam engine, a water- 
fall or a similar motor—is transformed into 
electric energy at a comparatively small cost. 
Whatever the variation in structure all dynamos 
are made with this general object in view. 

Long before cheaper electricity had become a 
certainty, electric lamps had been devised ; but 
now inventive genius received a new impulse, 
which finally resulted in the present systems of 
illumination by are lamps and_ incandescent 
lamps. These two systems do not encroach tipon 
each other, the are light being admirably adapted 
to the illumination of streets, railroad stations, 
etc., but unsuited to give the softened indoor 
light for which the incandescent lamp is so well 
fitted. 

The are lamp consists chiefly of two carbon 
pencils, placed in a line with tips nearly in con- 
tact, and arrangements for keeping them in posi- 
tion. The carbon points are brought momentar- 
ily into contact when the current is established, 
and then separated, forming with the little inter- 
vening air space a voltaic arch, or arc, of daz- 
zling light. Various automatic contrivances are 
adopted to keep the carbons, which are gradu- 
ally consumed, at a uniform distance. Between 
1867 and 1879 the are lamp, arranged on the 





Brush system, or some other system of similar 
kind, was introduced into many of our large 
cities. 

Half a century ago efforts were made to pro- 
duce a lamp consisting of some stable material 
inclosed in glass, which could be rendered brill- 
iantly luminous by electricity. Experiments with 
iridium and platinum, whose high melting point 
seemed to fit them for the purpose, showed that 
the incandescent point in these metals was dan- 
gerously near the fusing point. Attempts were 
then made to inclose carbon in an exhausted 
glass bulb. But no vacuum had ever been made 
perfect enough to render the carbon wholly in- 
combustible. Eventually the mercurial air-pump 
made it possible to produce such a vacuum. 

About 1879 several inventors brought out pla- 
tinum lamps, but the radical objection to their 
use was soon apparent ; and a year or two later, 
after many experiments, carbon lamps, possess- 
ing the essential features of the present incandes- 
cent lamp, were invented. Many modifications 
have since appeared, but the simplifications in- 
troduced by Edison have been of pre-eminent 
value in rendering the incandescent lamp con- 
venient and economical for common use. Mil- 
lions of these lamps are now made every year in 
various manufactories throughout our country. 

The glass portion of the lamp is usually a pear- 
shaped bulb or flask, open at the small end. A 
little tube is attached to the larger end, by ma- 
nipulations familiar to glassblowers, opening 
into the interior, by which, later, the air may be 
exhausted. The carbon filament is made of va- 
rious materials—carbonized bamboo fibres, cot- 
ton thread, silk, hair, ete. Recently some arti- 
ficial compound of carbon is used, whose exact 
nature is not generally known. The carbonized 
filament must be of uniform structure, and is 
bent into various shapes to give greater illumi- 
nating surface. The wires which conduct the 
current to the carbons were formerly made wholly 
of platinum ; but an economy has been intro- 
duced by a partial use of copper wire, only that 
part being platinum which is to be actually im- 
bedded in a glass tube through which the wire 
passes to reach the filament. 

No satisfactory substitute has been found for 
this bit of platinum which expands and contracts 
at the same rate with glass. When this combined 
conductor is passed through the glass tube, the 
glass is fused all around the platinum, making 
an air-tight seal. Then the wires are solidly 
fastened to the carbon filaments, forming the in- 
side of the lamp. This inside portion is then 
put into the glass flask, and the free ends of tube 
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and flask, having heen previously fitted for this 
purpose, are securely fused together. The air 
is next exhausted from the lamp, the little tube 
at the larger end being the medium of com- 
munication with the inside; after which the 
tube is sealed by fusing the glass, leaving only a 
little knob. Other processes follow to perfect 
the vacuum and test the filaments, before the 
lamp is attached to its base and considered 
finished and ready to be connected with the 
wires carrying the electric current. 

The incandescent lamp is beautifully adapted 
to decorative effects, in producing which there 
seems to be no limit to ingenuity. Then there 
are small portable lamps, and lamps for use in 
delicate and difficult medical and surgical work ; 
indeed, some of these tiny things are not more 
than a quarter of an inch long. 

Incandescent lamps do not last forever, s 
manufacturers go on and on, sending out their 
yearly millions, not only to supply new localities, 
but to replace the old lamps whose vitality is im- 
paired or lost. The probable length of a lamp’s life 
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can be pretty accurately calculated, but its lessen- 
ing light is an indication that its power is waning. 

Competition gives birth to improvements, and 
side by side the world’s various light-givers have 
grown better and brighter. Candles and oil long 
vied with each ether, with marked development 
of both ; kerosene and gas fought a good fight, 
each holding fast a portion of the battlefield, for, 
where expense is the chief consideration, kero- 
sene outrivals every household illuminart; gas 
and electricity keep up the contest, each serving 
the other ; both incited to improvements by the 
mutual friction. 

Although the electric light surpasses all others, 
experiments show there is room for great econ- 
omic improvements in apparatus for converting 
electric energy into light. It seems quite within 
the range of possibilities that some discovery 
whereby the energy now lost 
in useless heat can be utilized. In this marvel- 
ous age, who can set a limit to scientific progress 
or say ‘‘impossible’’ to the wildest scheme of 
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of the floral kingdom are taking their departure. 
Golden-rod and asters ; the last grand display, the 
final illumination, is just going out; and as we 
stroll along autumn asserts itself on every hand : 
browns and grays, with here and there a touch of 
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red or yellow, are 

the predominating 

tones of the land- 

scape. As for the 

flowers, they seem 

to have, like the 

Arabs, “folded 

their tents’”’ and as 

quietly stolen 

away. But are 

they all gone? What is that 

we see glowing in yonder bog? 

A clear bright spot of color; a 

little blue flame it appears to be at first glance, 
but on closer examination we find it is the 
flower of our last plant of the season, gentian. 
What a beautiful blossom it is! All its sur- 
roundings, the grasses and mosses in reddish 
browns and greens, seem to vie with each other 
in bringing out the beautiful color of this last 
blossom, the final touch of that great artist, 
Nature, to make complete the grand display 
which began with the trailing arbutus before the 
snows of winter had melted away. Thoreau re- 
fers to its color as ‘‘ Bluer than a male blue- 
bird’s back.’’? The fringed gentian (Gentiana 
crinita) is our most common variety, though even 
this is ranked as one of our rare flowers. The one 
who searches for gentian is sometimes doomed to 
disappointment, for having located it once does 
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not mean that we shall find it again ; being a 
biennial it changes its haunts from time to 
time. The heavy rains of autumn coming just 
after the ripening of the seeds are apt to wash 
them away, where they take up new quarters. 

In the lowlands, we sometimes discover a few 

blossoms still lingering as late as November 

after a mild season ; the first few light frosts 
do not appear to affect it, except to give it 

a deeper bronze. As a general thing the 

flowers found in the bright sunlight are at first 

a light, delicate shade of blue, turning darker 

with age, until as the season advances the 

whole plant takes on a hardy bronze color. 

Although gentian is somewhat rare, when 

we have once located it in some quaking 

bog or low, swampy land, we can generally 
find it year after year scattered throughout 
with a lavish hand, though, perhaps, one year 
we find in the same bog only a few stunted 
spears, and we mourn for it, fearing it is fast dis- 
appearing forever, when, lo! by another autumn 
it returns as plenteously and as luxuriant as 
ever. 

Our only other common gentian is the closed 
(Gentiana Andrewsii), about one to two feet high ; 
flowers in clusters at the summit of the stem and 
sometimes in the axils of the leaves. In Sep- 
tember, when the nights take on a cool, frosty 
feeling, we begin to look for the first blooms of 
the closed gentian along the roadsides, by the 
brooks, or in shady, retired corners, and are de- 
lighted when we find the sturdy autumnal-look- 
ing plant, with its leaves of rich bronze, as the 
season advances, and its intense blue flowers 
tightly closed at the mouth, probably to protect 
its delicate reproductive organs from devastation 
by insects. The closed, like the fringed, is a 
clear bright blue in the shade, turning a darker 
blue and sometimes almost a purple in the sun- 
light, or with age. Thoreau refers to the closed 
gentian as ‘‘bluer than the bluest sky.’’ It 
seems strange that the flower of the gentian is 
so rarely used in decoration, for the tail-piece 
shows that much might be made of it. Other 
much less beautiful flowers we see so often used, 
and why not the lovely gentian? 
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